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ADVERTISEMENT 



The singular orthography of the names is not 
the least difficulty we haye to encounter in the 
minutiae of Polish history, and it has been greatly 
increased by the attempts of most writers to reduce 
them nearer to their pronunciation. Chevalier, in 
his Preface to the ''Histoire de la Guerre des 
Cosaques," published in 1663, justly complains 
of the custom of authors, even in his time, to 
" estropier," as he terms it, these words ; and the 
Revue Encyclopedique also points out the absurdity 
of it The Author has endeavoured to give the 
Polish spelling a^ correctly as possible, and sub- 
joins the foUowuig dnbts; ^r^'prf>piu(:ibiaj^<}tf, 'taken 
principally from ^'^^Le1tt<^, Literary'.s^d Po- 
litical, on Poland, Edinbiirgft,- 1923:" 

All vowels are sounjOfed as Jii FrencSi and Italian ; 
and there are no diji^on^j ayei^ vqw(^ It^eing pro- 
nounced distinctly. ^ T^e'ecnsoasmfti 'Otst the same 
as in English, excejJf * ' •* ' *• • "'* • *^ • 

10, which IB sounded like v, at the beginning of a word ; 
thus, Warsawa — Varsafa; in the middle or at the end of a 
word it has the sound of/, as in the instance already dted ; 
and Narew — Nareff, 

e, like tz, and never like k ; thus, Pac is sounded Paiz. 

gi like g- in Qibbon ; thus Ogiruki. 

chf like the Greek yor k; thus, hect^-^Lek, 

cz, like the English fcA in pitch ; thus, Czartoiyski pio- 
nouxiced TchartoryskL 
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sZf like th in thape ; ihiu» Staszjc Vk» Stath^. ^ 
tjrcip, like thtch ; tbiu, Szczerbiec like Shtcherbietz. 
rZf like / in je^ with a slight sound of r ; thus, RzewiuU 

The Author gladly avails himself of the present 
opportimity to express his thanks for the commu- 
nication 80 kindly furnished by E. H. Barker, Esq. 
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ftemote Htotory— Ancient Reeordt—EDirtorUuw— Hired Ferioof of F»> 
Beh Hiefoiy— Military Despotlsni— Bethroiwnwnt of Ptfplel— FiaeC^ 
Aocefliton^PlMt DyBaiitT--«t«to of Potond—Aeeewlon «r Mie^ 
xyla»— Introdaetion of CnristiaQity— Bolealas ttae Great— loTeeted 
with Begal Dignity— Deftote the Rnsaians— la again Tictorioaa— 
OMnina tlM Name of *«tlie TenilAe"— Caaimir L—Follili Bflml» 
tion— Inaorvection of the Serft— Gaaimir recalled ftom ExU(h-Bo» 
lealas TL takea Klow— Infidelity of the Polish Women— Murder of 
the Biaboq;) of Cracow— Boleelaa exeommntfcirted and de t h i' w ie d - 
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Oasimir the Great— Ponmition of the Diet— Poliah Lawa-^Fteta 
GonTenta— Bad vf the Flatt StyBaaly. 

Tbb Poles pretend to eany baek their annals to 
the vemoteBt periods ;. some, indeed* go so for aa lo 
trace their deacent from Lech* a fpreat-graadsoa of 
Noah. From him they make the Ben^if the aimi^ 
ctf Homeri Herodotus, iB4ehyl1u^ and Euripides, de- 
scend. These they consider the piogenitora of tiie 
Samiatians, who w^oe tb^ OWQ immdtate ances* 
tors.. Mix^ cdrioiis and fanciful flpeddation is 
wasted on this point bv the Poltsh h&toiians ; bat 
the fact iS| that all tois grand sup^fstmctiire of 
genealogy is reared on we pet^ UnmiaJdoa of 
tbe reseinblanee of two words. The niation with 
Lech, whom they call a great-grandson^f Noah, is 
derived laereiy vrem some taiiifiil. aipnity betwseo 

B 
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the naxnei of Lech, one of the monarchs who ^gvate 
in their ancient and fabulous annals, and that oi 
some individual whom they meet with in the family-* 
tree of the patriarch. The inferred connexion hb'^ 
tween the Sarmatians and the Heneti, or Aivmi, is still 
more arbitrary, if possible. The Sarmatians, ot 
some tribe of them, adoptefd the name Sclavonians* 
most probably from vanity, being derived from SknoOf 
which, in their dialect, signifies gUty or h^uhtr; so 
that Scla^oflians means the h&nouroAU or glorious 
nation. The Greek word Atvtroi is of the same signi- 
fication, which solves the important mystery. We 
will now take leave of these fictions, and proceed to 
something more psdpable and c(ut)stantial. 

The most ancient records preserved in the ar- 
chites of the country are a memorandum of a pri- 
vate family-^sompacty dated 1068, and a bull of t^ope 
Clement III., which was issued about the end of tne 
twelfth century. The monks, who introduced Chris- 
tianity into Poland about the year 960, were the first 
who were acquainted with writing in the kingdom, 
and made records. This has been the case, indeed, 
with almost all the other countries of Europe ;^ but 
with them, the history, prior to the monkish anna^ 
is preserved in the songs of the national bards. The 
riiythm and measure of verse keep this khid of tra- 
dition almost inviolably the saone as it came from! 
the lips of the poet : and the only question, therefore, 
is about its orismai authority. Some scanty infoi*- 
mation may thus be derived from the traditional, 
songs of a country ; but no light of this kind is shed ' 
on the daricness of the early Polidi Idstory. The 
Poles had either no bards or wandering minstrels, or 
possessed at that time so little taste for song, that 
their efiusions have been forgQtten, and all the fiM 
generations of the peotde, unembatmed by tfaie muse^ 
have mottl^ttfed into their kindred dust, md are hi^aM 
ef no morer 
. The monksy therefore, were the first repositories 
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6i learning. AlmOBt all ihe Polish hit torians, ftom 
Martin Gallns,* who lived in the twelfth century* and 
whose works are the oldest extant on the subject tiU 
nearly the seventeenth, were of the clerical order^ 
and wrote in Latin. The Bishop Naniszewiczy who 
yrBs employed by the govenmient in 1780 to compile 
a history of Poland, and had all posmble access to 
information, both in his own country and elsewhersy 
found himself obliged to suppress the first volume 
which he meditated on the early ages, luad. make his 
narrative commence with the introduction of Chris* 
tianity. 

This occurred in the year 965 A.D.; from which time 
we have every reason to believe that the national 
events were recorded by contemporary writers. Tra- 
dition says, that about 136 years prior to this period 
a fundamental change took place in the government 
by the accession of the family of Piast to the throne ; 
and as the rumour of this event must have been com- 
paratively fresh in tiie memory of the ffeneratton of 
roles then living (who, at least, might nave received 
it in the third or fourth generation), we may include 
this period in the authentic histoiy, and will there- 
fore from this date our narrative. 

The family of Piast, who came to the throne 830 
A. D., preserved their authority, with some interrdl^ 
tion, till 1386, A. D., when the dynasty of the Jagellons 
commences. This last continued till 1572 A. D., at 
which time the crown became elective. The history 
thus divides itself into three periods, which division 
we shall adopt. 

The site and confines of Poland at this early time 
are very indefinitely described by historians; but we 
may infer from various landmarks which occur in the 
history that it lay betj^een the Vistula and Oder, ex- 
tending not much beyond the modern Posen to the 
north, and barely as far as the Carpathiyi mountains 

* ilalivwii die jmn 1110 and 1111. 
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to the MWrtiiy commiBing the greater portioB of what 
is called Poland Proper.* Thia dietriet was moat 
probaUy stocked with inhabitants by ^ superabim- 
dant population of the eiratio tribes on the east of 
the Vistolaf who advanced westwaid to oeeupy the 
countries vacated by the savage hordes who over* 
whelmed the Roman empire^ These .would be called 
by classic geogranbers Sarmatians, an indefinite 
name, which servea in the ancient maps to fill up all 
the unexplored tract from the Vistula to the Volffa. 
Bomeof these tribes, as above mentioned, assumed Uie 
name of Sclavonians, and the portion who settled in 
Poland gave the country that title from a Sclavonic 
WOTd signifying a plain,— Poland being almost one 
uninterrupted level.T 

The government of a rude peonle is uniformly 
found to be aibitrary: formed ana defended by a 
eavage soldiery, it must always eventually succumb 
to a military despotism. The business of war» more 
than any ottier,<«mttst be performed by simultaneoue 
exertion ; and this can omy be ensured by enducing 
tile individuals of a society to form together and to 
aerve under one heavy yoke. When ib» wek[ht 
becomes too galling, the 3n>ke-feUows can reaculy 
tiurow it off, but it is only to resume it; for the saine 
reasons which led them to submit to it in the first 
instance again operate to oblige them to own its 

* The landnMrlra mentioaed in the text, tnm Which we deduee die 
ttmite oflVrfaiid at this period, are as fbQows :— Onesne and Poaen, whieh 
an almost in the aaoie latitade, were cities of note even at this eariy 
period. Gnesne was for some time the seat of goTernment, and was • 
made an archiroiscopal see at tlu first introduction of Christianity. 
Allowing, thereibre, a littlti fhtHbet ettsnt towards the north, we flare 
the hovndaxy on tins side. The eastern limits coald not have been 
much, if at all, beyond the Vistula ; fbr we find, that in the inyasion ^ 
Russia by Boleslas I., abont 1000 A. D., he is stopped by the river Bog, or 
Bog, in the Roasisn territory. Httngarr, Bohemia, and Silesia, with 
whom Poland was continnally waging wlr, marie out its boundaries on 
the south and west 

t ''An obsemKia a balloon might nas <t tke tadght of twuBty totoM 
over ahnost the whole of Poland, without Ibar of eondngin eootacC WlA 
any mountains or other obstnicnms.*— J^Obfcrvateicr m Poiogmt ftr 
BtuktrtYoitarhu 
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8way. lliePolMhvoyiB»od<i»orbutHi8,hadjiiBlex* 
erted their power, and emancipated themaelTes thus 
early from me tynxiny of their deapot duke or leader, 
who is known by the name of Po{»el, at the jpeiiod 
when onr history commences. They say that Heaven 
fought for them ; and describe, in the figurative lan« 
gnage of illiterate barbarism, that a swarm of rata 
were bred in the dead bodies of the tyrant's victims, 
which exacted retribution for their wrongs, destroy* 
fing the whole of his hated family without exception* 

Dreading to suflfer a repetition of the horrid scene 
of tyranny, the Poles determined to enjoy for a time 
ihe sweets of unrestraioed liberty; but justice with- 
out her sword had no power over a hcM^e of savaffes^ 
and they were therefore obliged to restore it to her. 
Assembling to appoint their chief magistrate, gieal 
contests naturally ensued, and, as is generally the 
case in such matters, while the powerful were op*- 
posing eachothei^s pretensions, an humble individual, 
whose low condition allowed him to pass unnoticed 
through the crowd of competitors, possessed himself 
of the vacant throne. Perhaps the enraged candi- 
(iates, rather than aUow one of their opponents to 
obtain tho victory, vented their spleen m fixing on 
this obscure person. The story is difierently related 
by monkish writers, and is embellished not a little 
witiimirade. • 

As political troubles seldom come al<me, a famine 
now added to uie* calamity of discord and anarchy. 
Iteath, in its most horrid forms, was carrying on its 
ravages among the people, when two angels, bsljh 
the old monkish histonan, arrived at Cracow, and 
took up their abode with one Piast, a poor artisan (a 
wheelwright), son of Kossisco, a citizen of Krua* 
witT^ which was then the seat of power. Piast had 
already a character for hospitality, but, like the poor 
widow^s of Samaria, his stock of provisions was 
lediiced to his last cruse. But even this, which was 
a smalVcask of wine, he shared with his guests, wfao^ 

B3 
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adbniriikg bsi idnrit^ and bea»T0l« w^ {iraM 
fte crown of Poland. The faith of Piaatt at^ni &• 
hiatoiiaB, waa equal to his other virtiiaa» and this 
rranoTed the moimtains which atood between him 
and the throne* Implicitly foUowing the dhrecticaw 
of his aneel viaiteara, he diatiributed the contents of hia 
little ea«c among the thirsty multitude, and found 
that ** it failed not.^ The people cried out that be 
waa ehoeenby the gods to be ^father of his nation^ 
and the T)oiunodeif or barona* conndying tnth thett 
wiaht took him from hia 8hop» and ''set him among 
princes*" 

It was about the year 830 that Pisat waa elevated 
to the doeal dignity. His power Was eonti^lted 
only by hia own will and tne fear of hia stdbfect 
banmsy biit he did not abuse his authority.* The 
Poles, although indebted to him for nearly thirtyMme 
years' peace, naire presenred aeaicehr any remam* 
brance of lum, but am name. This nowiev^r is an 
*^expressiye silcuoe:'' it was a greater gkiry, and 
lequired a more powerful mind, to keep hia restive 
and warlike subjects within due hoiands ibr such a 
apaee of time, than to leave a name emldazoaed 
with victones and *' all the pomp and eircumslanda 
of war." 

The Poles at this period were like all other bar^ 
barous nations ; the mass of the people were almost 
alaresf to the voyvodes, whose fw^ business was 

. * He made Onesne the seat of government Tradition says tbat ttii« 
dtsr waior moeb more ancient dale fbanPiaat, laving ai»w^aa Ptta«a 
tmfk fiNUded by Leoh, me of the traditioBanr dnket who lifved abotit 
550 A. D. It "waa named 6ne«ne IVom a word mgiu^'iDS ^*^^ ^^ PellabL 
as an et^ePa nest was Ibond there. For this reason also, says Vitf 
Ibiidoii; an eagle is the natiiRial ereat; and oft the same aeoovnt tte 
Cider of knighthood of the white eagle was so entitled. 

f We say almost slaws, fotr at this period they were not entfa«Iy 
JKbjeet to the barons, with the eoreeptioa of some lOKvm takett 
pmeaen in ^ar, or bomi^, who were only to be found m the houses of 
the great lords, tha rest of the inhabitants were ftee and eqnal in the eye 
of the law.-^£e«ai Historiqw sur la L^Iatim FtHmuAss Cimk at 
Oiflw»iiifi^ par jfaMJiia lieteiwl. 
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w«r alidhantiBg[:^tiifi osly law* if ere ^nriil and faatv 
and their cely tehgkm a gioai idolatry. Without 
arts m- commerce, their sole pursnts were the use of 
their weapons and athletic sports : nearly uncivil** 
isiedy and with their minds unoeeupied by a paiw 
licle of science and leaining, they thou^^ ooky off 
** what they ^onld eSI^ or what they should dnnk) 
or wherewithal they shcndd be elotit^" Thal9 
taste was exer<^sea only in the embBitishmeal of 
&eir arms, and their Jud^nentia the cdioioe of thaif 
horses* ** 

The dueal authority descended from soa teaon ol 
file posterity e€ Plasty in afanost nawi e a ii o D s d svo* 
cession ; bat their names serreitHr littte move than to 
M the vacant niches oi history ^ the accesMtt oi 
Mieczylas L This priaoe came to the throne in the 
year 964 A. B. 

Hewas'bdrn bllndi bnl at the agoof aeiren^ with* 
Sfiit any assignable cause, he gained hissight. Such 
an opportunity for the exultation of national bigotary 
eaold not be allowed to pass unnoticed, and the ev^nt 
Was accordkig^ attributed to a wcmderfid interjpd* 
aliion of sHpernalural j^wer. The.moidtSr who in* 
fereduoed Christianity into Poland in this veigB, as 
We shall more fully mention httvafter, woidd of 
course invent something as a type of their under« 
taiking, a&d make mirades prepare the way for tiis 
advent of ClBi^tia|]ity. 

It was not a miracle, however, which softened the 
heart of Miecaylas for the reception of religious 
faith, nor was a monk his preacher. Love was his 
priesi^ and woman's lips first schoi^ed him in tie 
principles of the Christian region. He was ett* 
amonred of Domlnrowka, the daualrter of the Duke 
of Bohemia, a country which haa lately embraced 
Christianity. The lady refused to accept his s«ll 
unless he were bapti^d ; cmd Mieesyias, prompted by 
the impulse of anection rather than faith, sacrifleed 
tile superstitions and prejudices of his facers 4m ibm 
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tkw of loiw But the vriigiou whi^ he fia^l 
adopted for the sake of DomGnowka he- afterwar4 
inopagated for its own* He became a most ardent 
ehainpioa of the ^[oapel; broke down even with hi^ 
own nands the idols of his countryy and built 
Christian churches on the ruins of pagan temples* 
He founded the archieptscopal sees of Gnesne and 
Cracow, and appointea St. Adalbert, who had been, 
most iasteramental in the introduction of Chris* 
ttaiuty^ to be the first diocesan of the former see. In 
fine, tlds prince almost whoUy devoted himself to the 
serviceB of rehgfion* We may fomi an id^ of the 
exeessiTe surdour with which he advocated his new 
foith fimn tiie e&t which he issued, that wfien any 
poitioiL of the gospel was read, the heaseis should 
half*draw their swords, to testify their readiness to 
defend its truths. Too often, alas! have those 
8iW(»dii been diawn in the eause of faith or religious 
dogmas, and sprinkled even the mercy«sea^ with 
human blood. 

The character of this prince has heea studiously 
disparaged ; but the only reason for it iei, that it has 
been so flatteringly drawn by the monks. The s^ 
proval of these religious writers is, in the eyes of 
most modem historians, a damning blot; but in a 
case like this, when we have no proof to the con- 
trary, we must ''lean to mercy's side," and may 
even answer the detractors in Pope'« noble word^ :-r 

"Who bunds achwrcb to God, and Dot to Fame, 
Will never mark the marble witb Ua aarne.^ 

On the death of Mieczylas, in 9d9, the duca| 
authority dejrolved on his son, Bole^las. lake his 
father, he wafi a devotee to the newly-adopted faith, 
and the first act of his reign was one of piety. He 
flbtained the remains of St. Adalbert or Albert, who 
Jiad so mgnalized himself in propagating Cl](nstianity, 
from the Prussians who had murdered him, and 
4§pcmted Jd|.QiQ yrith great pomp at Gnesne. For 



tt 

Mm dK( of gMiliMle to ifae saint iviiD ftM InoBgfit 
him **llie gkui tidings of salntten'' ho leo^iTsd m 
rewafd, acrownof glory, tbosghacomiittibtoofisi 
fioT iHbo liL, mapemr of Oennaayv to iHioin Bu 
Adalbert was known by the finne of Us reported 
mlraclesy made a pUgrkoaga to his tonb in oOnsS^ 
qneiioe ei a irow, and in Tetnm ibr die ho^talhy 
he expcarienoed fiowk Bolerias, conferred on him the 
r^al dignity. This deciee was also latUied by tbil 
pope. 

But peace-making was not an inffredient of the 
king's i^li^on ; he became one of me most aetive 
warriors of his time* The monkSfhowever, SiBeSMd 
inclined to be witty cm the snblect, and called the 
swofd* widi which he foogfat ^ uie sword of Godt^ 
in alltision to a tradition that it was an ang^'s pree*^ 
ent.t The first people against whom he uni^eathed 
this miracidoiis weapon were the Bohemians, whostf 
didce, witiumt any provocatioti, had imraded his 
eoontry with a large axmy, committing^ the mosft 
wanum and baibaroos ravages. The invaders, how^ 
ever, immediately fled on the anproadi of tiie Poles, 
K^ in thdr trail acted on the oMsive. TkmFijilMt 
troops at this time were chiefly eavvhy, at least all 
those who conld alRifd to keep a horse; the rest 
senred cm foot, tbm seems to have been sdmost 
the only real distinction among the people*^ Hio 
booty was their only pa^, and ^eir weapons tho 
only bagi^age with which they enenmbered tiiem>^ 
selves. The Bohemians could not withstand tbeso 
waniore, and even Prague, their capital, was obliged 

* This sword he is mU by lonM to have reeeived from Otho, and 
after being ootebed on the fates of Kiow, it was deposited in the treA* 
■Biy of the ksnfdon, and worn by the kings at their coiMnttlsn. 

t It is reraaiked by the old histonaas that BolealaS ssnctified all his 
bloodshed with a semblance of relieion ; and the first formal edict that 
appears in FtiHsh history was Issnsi in ttiis reiga,bsinf an order that ft 
Christiaia hymn shoold be sons beftre sofsfinc in battle. 

{ All the people were oMlged to senre, and the oomes of the district 
eamiaanded thew. These conmMiden wave jv^ges alsoi and wers 
caUsd Katlrilani aod CastsUans. 



to sQiKeiite, after an ob«^ittle vniaiMice of tM 
yean. The 4iike fell into the hands of the ooa# 
qnenNT, who aoUied his gloiy by cnieU although pro« 
Toked relnbution; potting oat his enemy's efesy to 
^prive him at least of the pieasoite which scenes 
of Uood had always seemed to sB&td him. Mo- 
lafia also yielded to the victor on his first spproadv* 
The only use Boleelas made of his conquest was 
to l&ry contributions, and demand a trifliag trib* 
nte, more as a feodal acknowledgment than an 
impost. 

His attention was afterward engaged by the Ras« 
Sians* who, being a growing, restless peo]^ at that 
time, and strengthened uBd^r the wise jurisdicticm 
of the famous Wladimir, were rather troublesome 
and encroachii^; neighix>urB. Another pretext was 
added for making the Russians feel the weight of 
the Polish arms. On the death of Wladimir, (htU 
war lm>ke out in Russia, in consequence of a dis- 
poled succession; and one of ^ parties requested 
the aid of Boleslas. . The Poles marched into Hbe 
^untry, and advanced as for as Kiow,* the most 
celebrated and optdent dtv in that part of Europe,' 
sailed by the writers of the time the rival of Gon^ 
staatinople (ffimulasoeptri OonstantinopoMtani). 

The golden gate of Kiow (as it was emphaticaUy 
ealled) opmied before tlw nnraculous sword of Bo<. 
laskui ; and the Poles, after sepaying themselves fer 
their campaign with the riches of the city, established 
th^ ally on the throne, demanding in addition a 
l^tty tribute. War was renewed, in which the Poles 
were uniformly victorious. The greatest opposition 
they encountered was on the banks of the Bug; but 
the intrepidity of the king carried all before it, and 
the Russians were routed with great slaughter. The 
river was so stained with blood, that it beus retained 
^er since the name of horrid, and Boleslas ^aa 

> Thekiftory of Uite cily may be aeen in tbo Tablm^de la 
fritted by Ghod3tki9. Vol Lp.4$6. 



entitled by hie enemi^ Ou^hff the T\Hirtbiei or V<d» 
tdnty by which appeUation he is generally known in 
histoiy. 

He fe eaid next to have turned his arms against 
the Saxons, and exteifded his conquests to the Elbe* 
im the banks of whid^ he erected two iron oolimn% 
to mark ^e bounds of his victories. The inhi^bit* 
ants of the country to the north of Pidaad, ealled 
Borussians, now Prussians, were also reduced to 
obedience. But the Poles retained none of these 
conquests; returning^ like an ovetflowed river, onee 
more witMn thdi' na^toral limits* 

Bc^eslas, zitet having thus governed and fougiit so 
many years, was laid in the tomb of his fathers im 
10S5, leavhi^: the crown to his son $ who, not choosing 
to disobey the m&me$cai m pace on his sire's nion» 
ment, enjoyed nkie years of peaceful luxury, quiet, 
and debauchery, interrupted only by two or ^ire* 
revolts* 

CasitniT I«, grandson Of Boleslasy behig you&gv and 
the Poles fearing that he would follow the IM ex» 
ample of his father, was not allowed to enjoy tfa« 
iftic^itit^ed regal authority ; Ritxa, his mother, beii^ 
liominated regent. She, hoii^ever, disappcmited the 
expectatiei^s of her subjects i in^KMing enormous 
taxes, and advancing Germans to the most impoartant 
<^ces : in consequence of which she was obliged to 
liy fronl the kingdom, taking the precaution, how4. 
e^ver, to cany off the regid treasure. Her son^ 
Casimir, was also obliged to fly from the vengemet 
M the voyvod^s* 

The tlu'one being thus left vacant, a general scene 
of saturnalia enmied in Poland. The serfs, imitatinf 
iSete ffsamph of their mfasters, rose in a body, ani 
iefaliated ihe cntelties ^hich they had so longsuff 
feied. The reaction was equal to the pressuney and 
the whole systeni of servitude was at an end. The 
Bible, from which the corrupt, timeeerviiig pne»% 
look ' his tettt, en passive e^dieitce' to tk^ moit 
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9BTtrB and tfiwomsal mMa, eeraned to the pooi 
peasaalonly to add another lii^^ to the already heavj 
chain of bondage ; the church of God appeared but 
another pnaon-houae ; and the name <m the Most 
High that of a strange god» who had come amonf 
them as a destroyer. Bibles* churches, monkst ana 
massters were maoe cme gieat saenfiee of atoinsiBfent 
to the ensaged seris, oa 3ie idolatrous altars of their 
fiathers. Tlie tac taiumi$j that law which has always 
beea so deei^ engraved on the human heart by tm 
inser of rsmsBge* was the only code of these infmiatf 
bodies. Their mastera had taught them to jdundert 
tyxannizet and murders and thmr la^t lesson was to 
MbeL 

Bia an invasion of Amracwnlry by Mie Ik)tie9uay(i% 
vho took advantage of the opporUniityy new turner 
the points of the Polish swords from ea^ otfaer'f 
hoBOins. These marauders laid waste all the west 
of the kingdom ; and the Russians, adding to the 
slaughter, ravsiged the east. The measure of the 
peojSe's calamities seemed now full. The rebelliouB 
nembem of the political body again assuQied their 
Junctions ; the serf bowed his neck to the yokst aa4 
the Poles supplicated the nunisters of that very 
religion they had just allured, for aid; they rebuil|i 
the ehurchesy whidi were almost yet smokiiig ;> aeni 
an embassy to the pope for abaoMition a^ a curs^ 
U|M>n their enemies; and, lastly* invited back the 
priacCt Casimirt whom they had just ban^hed, t^ 
lesninci die sceptm. 

Casimir, however, was not to be ftwnd; and a0 
Ihsirseax^ seemed fruiftoa. Mes$enger after mes- 
aeoger letumed without tidinga, and hope after hofie 
was frostrated. At longth they remembered lathis 
mother, Rixa,wfao had taken refuge in Germany^ 
would, most probably be acquainted with the r0treat 
af her aon ; and afto* some diJfficulty thejf suc^eed^d 
4n ol^taining fi«n her the wlshed-fiM? mteUigence. 
9tm yean had eiapsed siaoe his flightt vi4^% 
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iettmg to France, he had become a student at th^ 
umveisity of Paria; he then irentto Italy^ where the, 
wandering outcast king entered a monastery, ** W 
beg for a piece of bread," and assumed the religious 
habit. After this, he retraced his st^ to France^; 
tad beeznah an inmate of the abbfBy of Ciuny,* in 
wfaaoh seclusion he was hidden white the Pc^es were 
so earnestly seeking htm« tkd atthcragh f6und, an^' 
other apparently insurmoiln^bfe cftwtaele stood in his 
load to the thrcme ; his religious towprohibited him 
firom engaging in secidar matters, 'nie i)ope, how- 
ever, had the powei' to' ^ant a cKspensation of this' 
tie, which he at leng^ consented to do, oil conation 
that they shoidd .piay Peter's pence, and that th4 
whole natkm shonid flitave theft- heads, and wear, like 
otiier Ca^tic profes^o^, white st^lces on the days 
ctffesiiirat I'he Poles still cbntkrae io^ear their 
heads shared^ e>ccept a sn^all portion on the crowns 
though it proceeds, we beUetei tKka a vefy dtibfent 
reason to that a8Signed.t^ 

C^iinir socki, re*estabEshed peiTce in Poland, ani 
flasinred lunf^elf .£rom aggression on the Russian 
Dpontier, by mar^idng M^, the sister ojf itm Ross 
dcdce. Rengfoh also sl^nred his attentioh with polity ;: 
atfd in gratitude to the nionks of Olttfl^,' who had 
t^drded Mtti an sfeylum when his own subjects had 
fumed him out of the pakbqp of his fathers, he invited: 
many of them into Poland, and fixed them in the 
id>bby of Tyniec,t near Cracow. Oasimir, having 
itix^ deisterVad well of his generlition, made^ way foir 
Mb son, Bolei^s, after k reign of sixteen teaf s. 

llie crosier wai no% laid aside foir Im sword. 

*J|iS(er. Poliflli wxiijBfs deny thaX Caflimir lyeoam^ a monk,, or .ynm' 
«^«ii at Cltmy ; btlt stattf ttmt he went to Uega (Leodluiii) to fliUah liiii 

ittltCfttJMla 

t Tbe eoetoin ofabsTiiil the kead Uf of much flooreimaent 4at9 tbqr 
eren tbe !Polis]i natioir. . ft waa a remarlcat^le ctistom amoag the, ancient 
nitea to ahave the heada of the malea when, they arriyed at the ag^ ot 
BflBhood, whieh wm a ai|$a of ttaiear adoptioa •• aooi anft heiw* Sa i 
JUIewfll'a ^Mi. 

t nfis hu t^aen Ihtulded by Bolertaa the Great. 

C 



Bolcttlas IL was i«&dy to l^t everybody's battles^ 
M stretcb out a hand to ev^ry fallings sovereign, even 
at bis own pevil. • His coort became tbe asyhun of 
vnfoitonate princes, where they found a king: who 
was both ready and powerfol to save* The son of 
.4he D^e of Bohemia, the brother of the Kmg of 
Hungary, land the eldest son of the Di&e of Russia 
were ai one time nnder hiaprotectkin, and the ehdm* 
mtsnf his assistance ; nor were their requests dis- 
ffegarded. He reinstated them all on their thvones^ 
and even fought the battles of the Hraigarian and 
ftassian monan^ twice over. His beAev<^ence to 
^ latter prinoe eventually, though not director cost 
idm his crown. 

m Klow was the only city which offered an^ f teat 
nsistanGe to the Polish anns. Its opulent citizens 
defended themselves with a valour proportionate to 
the importance of their dtarge. Famine, however^ 
at ki^fth reduced tiiem to ot^dience; and Bideslas^ 
who was as great an admirer of courage as a pos* 
isessor of it, treated the vanquished but brave Kio- 
vittis with the greatest generosity. So fully, too^ 
^M the citizMus apf»reciate his noble spirit, tha^ as 
he msrclied through the streets with his troops they 
ureeted 'him with acclamations ; a much more glo* 
rious triumph than if thousands and tens of thotf 
sands of shackled kings had swollen the pageant of 
oration. 

But BdesAas, when <«liie Golden Gate'' of this 
eity of volcqttuotisness was once shut on him, heard 
no more the call of war : wearied with Ins Istours, 
^ in a moment of weakness and lassitude laid his 
head on the lao of a Delilah, and woke only to find 
that his strengm was ** gone from him." luow was 
the foster-child of Constantinople and the Eastern 
empire. The voloptoous Greeks had made it a 
storehouse o€ al Itne luxuries of Asia ; here was the 
Bfl^le archileetwe of Athens festooned with the 
gandy tapestry of Lydia, and the rough metal of 
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Baaskn swords embotfeed witb tbe polahed fold«C 
Qf^iir anjd Peisia. The hardy &attT«8 had pliin«d 
into the«tream of {deasure with aU the seat of novelty 
and were laatkig of its enjoyments with theimpftlled 
and greedy appetite of healthy and rigo^vwm oo»- 
stitutions* \ 

This was the state of Kiow when it received Bo^ 
leslas with open anna. The generom Pcde qnafied 
the bowl of pleasure whieh it held out to him with 
the freedom of unsuspecting and unguarded frank* 
ness ; and found, when too late, its intoxicatingquali* 
ties had transformed and degraded all tbe nohter 
energies of )iis nature. The king's examine was 
followed by his troops, and this army of warrimrs 
slept away, month after month, on the soft eoo^es 
of Kiowi and, as if they had eaten of the fabled 
fruit of the lotos-tree, at length forgot that their 
homes were without masters, their wives withoMl 
husbands, and their children without fathers. 

They had already been abs^t from Polani, it is 
affirmed, seven years, engaged in these vaiious wan 
and pleasures ; and the Polish women, wlio fbnod 
that '' hope deferred maketh the heu*t sick,** naturally 
consoled themselves with what was at hand, tamk 
lastly bestowed their favours on their slaves. The 
example was generally fc^wed ; one Penelope only 
was found— -Margaret, the wife of Count Nichotes^ 
of Zemboisin. . She continued patiently to weaver 
the web of expectation till her faithless lord shoidd 
return to his duty. The tidings of this general revolt 
among the women spread to Kiow, and most of the 
enraged Poles, cursing Boleslasfor being the author 
of their disgrace by detaining them from home, and 
without waiting for permission, or while their pas- 
sion might cool, hurried to Poland, to wreak dieir 
vengeance on their wives and their insolent pm* 
mours. They met, however, with a vigorous resist* 
ance : for the women, maddened by despair, spurred 
On their lovers to prove themselves worthy of ibeit. 



bfoHn, and sdl tflefr lives deairly; wUle thef dii 
not confine their eifforU to mere exhortatioiis, bnt 
fdnglit in penoDy seeking out their faithless hus- 
bands, on whom to vent their rage. But in the hea^ 
of this motter battle another enepiy appearedr Bo* 
leslas, at the head of the few remaining troops, wan 
isodie to chastise them all ; the woinenfor their iiift 
delitf , the slaves for their presumption, and the Poles 

Sirtheir desertion and contempt of martial discifdine. 
oland was deluged With blood* ^nd deprived of 
some of its best sons* Many of the women perished, 
and the vest are said to have been obliged by the king 
to suckle dogs, as a punishment for the degrading 
(Monezion they had formed with their slaves. 

Bnt the last scene of the tragedy was ^et to come. 
St. Stanislas^ bishop of Cracow, either b^g shocked 
at tile onchristian slaughteri or making it a pretext 
iMT other designs, reprove^ Boleslas, threatened him 
with the vengeance ot the church, linless he ceased 
JGrom his bloody work, and even went so far as to 
refuse him admittance to his church, still called St* 
StrnmUu^Mircluy while he was performing mass. 
The hasty and provoked king^ in a moment of rage, 
burst in|o the 9anctuary, and murdered the poor pre- 
late at ihe vejry altar.* 

The thunders of the p<me now roared over the 
devoted head of Boleslas $ he was accursed, excom^ 
mmncated, dethroned, and banished. He who had 

S'ven away kingdoms found none to bestow on him 
le plporest pittance^ and those who had grown rich 
ion nis bounty refused him the meager alms of a tear. 
Abandoned by men, and denounced as one abhoxred 
by God, he crept aWay into the forests, whose savage 
tenants were the only livinig creatures which were 
left to afford him an asylum, and miake him an in- 
mate of their caverns. At length the poor penitent, 
biekeQ-hearted, went to pour out tbe last bitter dregs 

* 8t aumitilas was buried in Che eatliednl of Cracow, nd Umi* il 
Mft Handle llwre hlB tvperb miBBiimenft. 



6f the cup of life in a niointtery ta Carintliit; and 

he who had wielded a sceptre, and revelled in aJl &e 
luxuries of Kr«w, spent the last few davs of his life 
in preparing lentils and hard bread for the monks, in 
a miserable kitchen. 

The life of Boleslas forms one of the saddest and 
most striking pictures afforded by the worst yicissir 
tudes of human life. From the almoner of kings (9 
the pensioner of mendicants; from the leader ol 
armies to the menial of a monastery ; from the xoyal 
Toluptuary to the starving beggar; from the palace 
to the kitchen; how stupendous was his fall! and 
how stupendous the power which hurled him from 
the throne ! Nor was his moral fall less great* He 
had set out in life witli a heart full of generous feel- 
ing ; he had a noble spirit ; but the bland and seducing 
smile of the votary of ga3rety lured him to its orgies* 
and corrupted the pure warm blood of a hero's heart. 
Self-dissatisfaction, added to the violence of his pa^* 
sions, then accelerated his downfall ; and the lund 
which was once stretched forth only to li^lp the 
weak and assist the poor, was now stained witn the 
blood of a minister of that faith to which his great 
namesake and predecessor had devoted all the ener« 
gies of his vigorous mind. Had the first and laat 
parts of this king's life been transposed, his charae- 
ter would now perhaps be viewed in a very different 
light. We must not, however, moialize longer on the 
inmate of the Carinthian monastery, but return to 
Poland, and its destiny under succeeding princes,— •- 
a dynasty that had already begun to feel the dreadful 
effects of giving offence to that spii^tual ai^ority 
that was preparing to rule the world. 

The vengeance of the pope extended to the sons 
of Boleslas ; and visiting the sins of the father on his 
children, he excluded them from the succession. He 
however allowed his brother, Wladislas, to assume 
the supreme authority, but shorn of the pomp of the . 
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vegal tHIe; mid il oontanied in hia fiimily ^ a io9g 
time.* 

. On the death of Wladislas, hfs son, Boleslas III.| 
succeeded to the throne in 1103. The foiid but iiii? 
prudent father had made a division of the Polish 
territoiy between his children; but the cpllisioiis 
which naturally ensued furnished Boleslas with an 
opportunity of uniting the Whole of his brotheri^ 
patrimonies with his own. No sooner had he thus 
eonsopdated the strength of Poland than he foun4 
an occasion to exert it, T!he K^hg of Hungary was 
paw involved in a war with Henry V., emperor of 
Germany ; and having been instrumental m estao* 
iishing B<deslas on his throne, the Polish duke was 
-bound to assist him. He therefore made a diversion 
of the emperor?s troopp on the side of Bohemia, 
iinder the pretext of mam^ining the right of one 0% 
fhe contending candidates for the Bohemian crown, 
ivho had taken refuge with him. Henry was com^ 
pelled to desist Irom the expedition against Hungary, 
to 'mee^ this ney enemy. The German troops over- 
ran Siiles|a, which was then dependent on the Polish 
^yernment, and penetrated as far as Glogau, a small 
town on the Oder. This place was at that time bu| 
feebly garrisoned; notwithstanding, the citizens gave 
the c^mperoir a wapn reception, l^ey were at length 
Obliged to make overtures, and agreed to surrender 
in six days, uidess they received succour* 

No aid having arrived, the emperor advanced to 
take possession of the to\^, but was unexpectedly 
saluted with* a discharge of arrows and javelin^* 
The citizens had xpeeiyeA notice from Boleslas, that 
he could not arrive within the six days, but would 
not be long after; so that, availing tnemselves of 
the laxity with which treaties were kept in that age 

* The recti difBHy vrw not mMOiined tlU laore than two l^ondre4 

Kwan «fter, in the reign of Premlslas 11. Wladislas appointed (me oTlrie 
vomites palatine, or oonima]ider>in-eUef, wtaek vna the origin of tfit 
tuUlority of Uie paiatines. 
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4lf savage watfafe,1liey sacarttced their word to IMr 
fiberty, and still held oat. So obstinate was their 
resistance, that the Germans were obliged to retin^ 
and besieged Bieslao, tiie capital of Suesia, on the 
Oder, and sixty-seven miles to the sonth-east of Gk>* 
gau. The Grerman historians* say, that a battle eo- 
sned here between Henry «ad Boledas, in which the 
latter had so much the worst, that he sent anambas* 
sador to the emperor^ with overtmres of peace, f Use 
name of this ambassador was Scrobins. Henry is 
8^ to have received him veiy haughtily, and given 
him to understand that the Poles most not expeol 
any peace from him, unless they submitted to his 
conditions, and became tributary. At the same timet 
runs the story, he led him to his treasury, to ezMbil 
his wealth ; and, pointing to the gold, told him there 
were the weapons with which he would reduce the 
Poles to subjection. To this the ambassador made 
BO answer, but taiung a ring from his finger, threw it 
into the heap, saying, with a smile, ^'Here is* some* 
thing to augment the store.*' Heniy is said to have 
answered with equal coolness, shutting the coffert 
Rahdank ; I thank you ! Happy, remarks a modem 
historian,t would tms state have been, if, surrounded 
by neighbours who think as this emperor, it had pre-> 
served in our days that noble dianterestedness and 
contempt for gold, which would have ensured it its 
independence. A battle ensued, in which the Ger- 
mans were completely routed ; and the emperor then 
gladly accepted the oflfer of peace, which was after- 
ward strongly cemented by the marriage of Boleslas 
with Henry's sister. 

It is said that the duke employed this season of 
repose in preparing to join the crusadeis^ who were 



* HeiM. lib. ii. e. 10: and GobeUniM Penona Coonad. «t. 0. 
t Thjbi, bowerer, is differently stated by some antbors. Tbe Unimsal 
nkory makes the Gennans perform a inarcb from CUoga« to Warsaw 
distance of mare than 900 miles, in one day. 
t BulblfAf^ Biatoixe de PABvdilade Fatogns, lorn. L 
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at this time fighting to the xesctie of JeniaA^a* 
History, however, does not tell us what use he mads 
of these preparations* 

Boleslas, after having been conqueror in forty 
battles,* was now to meet with a reverse. It was 
treachery, however, which turned the scale of gloiy 
against him.  He had intrusted a Hungarian, whose 
tide of sorrow had won on his heart, with the govern- 
ment of one of the frontier towns, which the ingrate 
betrayed to- the Russians. The duke, marching with 
an anny to resent the injury, encountered the enemy* 
and was again betrayed by the cowardice of one of 
his gencrak, the palatine of Cracow, and obliged to 
take to flight. He is said to have sent the pusiUani^ 
mous author of his disgrace a hare-skin and a spin- 
ning-wheel. But his spirit was so broken by the 
defeat, that it brought him to the grave. All the 
glory of six-and-thirty years' victory was tarnished 
by this one miscarriage ;-— one single day had bhghted 
tne laurels which he had so long worn, and which 
his enemies had seen green and unfaded, till a traitor 
snatched them from lus brows. A. D. 1139. 

It was in this duke's reign that the pospoliie, or 
militia of Poland, was first established. £very pala^ 
tinate (of which Poland Proper contained eleven> 
was obliged to raise a certain number of cavaliy 
within a stated time, to be at the king's orders. 

Boleslas divided the dukedom between his four 
eldest sons; but this regulation pleased neither them 
nor their subjects. ^ ^1, or none," was their motto ^ 
and after great contentions and various turns of for- 
tune, Boleslas, the second son of the late monarch* 
obtained the mastery, and was declared duke of 
Poland, A. D. 1146. He however allowed the chiU 
dren of his elder brother, Wladislas, to retain Silesia, 
a portion of his patrimony, which continued' in his 



* Pnftodorf, after some of the old historians, says but tweaty-MvaH^' 
Imi iM smmientsi only ilw " MailUt rangHi:* 
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fkniilir a distinct gdvenmenty bot a Hef of Po<i 
land.* 

Vi^adislu, howevert luH craitent with being an 
almoner of a younger brothel's bomityy engaged the 
eaipeimn of Germany, Ckinrade and Fredenc Bar* 
baxoesa, successively to assist him in the recoreiy 
of the Polish crown. The Polish historians agree 
m stating that the emperors both failed, and were 
reduced to the necessity of neg6tiation.t The con- 
test was, however, shortly concluded by the death 
of Wladislas, which happened as he was on his road 
to Poland to tiy the chance of fortune once more. 

Bok»las, bemg peaceably seated on his throne^ 
found the time hang heavy on his hands. Religious 
wars were the prevailing fashion of the day, and 
furnished employment for the idle and the fanatic* 
Saint Peter's descendants, like their great apostolic 
ancestor, have always been but too ready to draw 
the sword in the name of Christ. The Polish duke 
enlisted in the same cause, and pretending to be 
grieved at the idcdatry of his northern neighbours, 
tbe Prussians, advanced into their territory with the 
go^iel in one hand and the^ sword in the other. 
T%ese pe(^e were then a baitiarous race, inhabiting 
the greater portion of what is now caHed Regal or 
Polish Prussia, extending northward from Poland to 
the Baltic. They were sunk in the grossest idolatry 
and ignorance ;-^their objects of worship were among 
ibe most loathsome creatures in nature — snakes and 
lep^Qes. Besides these, however, like all other un- 
informed nations, they regarded thunder, lightning, 
and other natural phenomena, with superstitious and 
fearful veneration. 

lliese were to become the Polish duke*s converts ; 
and accordingly advancing into Prussia, he compelled 

* ft contfiroed some time wider the ffovernment of the descendants 
Af Wladislas, and ultimstely became siAiject to ths cnnrn of BohssBla 
tf}OBtl339. JUtoagthit^rasiBTBdedby thePrassiaQS. 

t THe German historian says, that Frederic reduced Boleslas to 
aadcibllgsd him to pay trOwte. 
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Ui^in to ffiibmU to his finm and to haar the C^ 
doctrines preached. No resistance could be made by 
undiseiphned saTages ; they were all driTen into the 
Christian fold. "^ Die in your sins," said the savage 
monk to the stubborn recusant, and suited the actioii 
to the word ; whereas ^ a promise of the life whksh 
now is and that which is to come" was the reward 
of the humble disciple. But "• the bread of life'' was 
not to be ^ven gratis, and Boleslas made them pspF 
dearly for it out of tiieir scanty stores. It is saidt 
however, by some historians, that the conversk>n of 
the whole nation was effected without any bloodshed. 
Perhaps they would with equal facility have enabled 
us tOAceount for the speedy decay of the eaiiy Chris* 
tian church of Prussia, by reason of its not having 
been cemented b^ the blood of martyrs. Be that as 
it may, the Prussian soon relapsed into idolatry, and 
^unfortunately sent their Polish apostles prematurely 
to receive the crown of martyrdom, as some smaU 
acknowledgment for their late kindness. . Decoyinff 
the Poles into a defile, the^r attacked them with great 
slaughter; and Boleslas himself nsxrowly escaped* 

The Polish duke, finding the occupation of conver-* 
si<m not so agreeable as ne had anticipated, turned 
his attention to the management of his secular afi^dzs, 
in which course he persevered till the period of hia 
death, in 1173. \ 

In the eaarly part of this reign, the spirit of Euro- 
pean chivalry directed towai^s the crusades had 
spread through Europe, and extended even to Poland* 
It was in 1147, that, induced by St. Bernard, Con* 
rade, the emperor of Germany, in company with hia 
nephew and successor, Frederic Barbarossa, led sixty 
thousand men against the Saracens for the recovery 
of the holy sepulchre. Henry, a younger broths 
of Boleslas, caught the infection, and at the head of 
a numerous army of Polish volunteers embarked in 
the same cause. One campaign, however, cooled 
his religious ardour, and he returned back to Polaodt 
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But this fliiort seifvioe £d not lose its reward; for he 
IS huided down by the monkish writers as one of 
the greatest champions of the Holy Cress. 
I Four y^ars after ^e death of Boleslas IV., dming 
which interval Mieczylas, his third brother, held the 
ducal dignity, Casimir 11. was called to the throne by 
the discontented Poles ; an event whidi occorred in 
1 178. He was the yonngest brother of Boleslas I V« 
It was not ambition that induced him to take posses* 
slon of the throne from which Mieczylas was ejected ; 
for, on Mke contrary, he even requested to be allowed 
to resign it to him, pledging himself to the voy- 
vodes for his better conduct. Tliis offer was, how- 
ever, refused, the Poles not being willing to trust 
tiiemselves to their former tyrant ; and the only fruit 
of the negotiation was the proof of Casimir's mild 
and generous disposition. 

He was engaged in various wars with the Rusv 
sians, though not of sufficient consequence to Polana 
to merit detail; in all which, however, he rendered 
himself conspicuous for clemency and benevolence^ 
** smoothing the rugged brow*' of war, and binding 
up the wounds which his sword had made. 

The following anecdote is given as an admiraMe 
illustration of the mildness and benevolence of this 
amiable prince. ^ He was one day at play, and won 
all the money of one of his nobility, who, incensed at 
his ill fortune, suddenly struck the prince a blow on 
the ear, in the heat of his uncontrolled passion. He 
fled immediately from justice ; but being pnisued and 
overtaken, was condemned to lose his head* The 
generous Casimir determined otherwise. * I am not 
surprised,' said he, * at the gentleman's conduct ; for 
not having it in his power to revenge himself on for- 
tmie, no wonder he should attack her favourite in 
me.' After these generous words he revoked the 
sentence, returned the nobleman his money, and de- 
clared that he alone was faulty, as he encouraged l^ 
his example a pehiicious practice that might termi- 
nate in the ruin of hundreds of the people." 
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' Tida pfSncewas indieeda fothertohissabject*: &§ 
viewed the oppression of the nobles over the serfs 
•with an eye m sorrow; and though it was not in his 
power to change the constitution of Polish society by 
emancipating uem and making them perfectly inde>i 

gendent, whai^he codd do he &, in protecting them 
Y strict laws frdim wanton cruelty. He has'leit be' 
hmd him the charactei^ of the most amiable monarch 
that evet swayed the Polish sceptto. He had faults^ 
bat they were almost lost in the number of his noUe 
qualities and hfe virtues. He was a lover of peace,' 
and the friend of the people. 
His mannem were of the mbsi ccmciliating kind,' 

<* And e*eii his Mlinga lefli&'d to tirtae^ ilde.** 

His detoencjr was not the result of fear, nor hi^ 
bounty the ostentation of pride. Like Aristides, )^ 
never swerved from duty and equity; and, unlike 
^m, he tempered right with mercy. He has there* 
lore even one claim more than the Athenian to that* 
rare and enviable appellaticm which his subjects be« 
stowed on him--the /itf^. 

After several succeeding reigns, in which nothinjgt 
occurred worthy to be remembered, we find Wladis^ 
las*ill.ontheuuroneinl306. Hehadbeendeposedi' 
but after Ave years he was reinstated in his authority, 
^the regal title had been revived by one of the pfe* 
eec^ng princes in the year 1296, but the Poles wpre 
determined not to bestdw it on Wladislas untit he had 
riendered himself deserving of it by refomung his 
mind and character as a prince. 

The first opportunity he had of merithig weH of his 
country was in its defence against new enemies 
and invaders,' no less ihan the Teutonic knights* 
"iniis military order had obtained a settlement in 
Prussia, and Were continually infesting the northern 
firontier. The Germans who accompanied Frederic 

* Snnumieil LoUeteek, on ueoimt tff Ui diiid]mtft«itatiii«|iiMiiiiiig 
MtacUkitdflit. ^^ 
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ISaitarosra, Emperor <$f CSemmtty^ to ^ erosadM ijk 
1188, being left by his death withottt a eommander, 
were at leiigth formed by Henly, King of Jei usaleiii, 
into a religious and martial order, called the Knighta 
of St* George. This title was afterward ehanged to 
Knights of St. Maiy. They were required to be of 
noble parentage, to defend the Christian religion, and 
promulgate it to the utmost extent of their power. 
In the year 1191, Pope Celestine III. granted them a 
bull, addressed to them under the title of the Teutonie 
Knights of the Hospital of St. Mary the Virgin. Ift 
the beginning of the 13th centuiy. Culm, in Pmssiat 
was allotted to them, under the condition that tltey 
should turn their arms only against their pagan neigh- 
bours. This injunction, however, was soon set at 
naught. After conquering all Polish Prussia (as it 
IS now called) and building Marienburg, they invaded 
the Polish territory^ and overran the greater part of 
Pomerania. ^ 

Wladislas, when they had been denounced by th« 
pope as out of the pale and protectioivof the chwjeh, 
soon checked their inroads. After several battles, in 
which the Poles i^ere always superior, a great and 
last eSdrt was made, but still fortune declared against 
the Teutonic knights ; for, according to the Polish 
lustorians, 4090 of them were left dead on the fieldf 
besides 30,000 SUXiLiaries either slain or taken cap* 
tive. Wladislas had it now in his power to exter* 
xnnate the order; bait, at the sacrifice ot poli<sy, he 
contented himself with tidiiiigposSfessio& of his own 
lerntoty, and binding them down by a treaty. 

Having thus foagm the battles of his comitry, ho 
rettirned to obuin the cirown which his subjects could 
no longer infuse. However, to give the ceremony 
the sanction of religion, WlaMlas sent an ambas- 
sador to RiMne to j^muade this pope, more, pefhaps» 
by a liberal sum ofjnoney than words, to ratify it 
with his authority, lliis confirmation being obtained 
^e ceremony of coronation was peiformed witii gieait 

D 
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IXMnpiatliecatliQdral at Cracow.* Death, bcnmfrei^ 

.shortly transferred the diadem from his head to thai 
of his son Casimir, in the year 1333, to whom he 
gave these instructions on his death-bed : — *' If you 
have any regard for your honour or your reputation, 
take care to yield nothing to the knights of the Teu^ 
tonic order and the Marquis of Brandeburg. Resolve 
to bury yourself under the ruins of your throne 
rather than abandon to them the portion of your 
heritage which they possess, and for which you are 
resp^Misible to your people and your children. Do 
not leave your successors such an example of cow* 
ardice, which would be sufficient to tarnish all your 
virtues and the splendour of the finest reign. Punish 
the traitors, and, happier than your father, drive them 
from a kingdom where pity opened an asylum for 
them ; for they are stained with the blackest ingrati-^ 
tttde.** These prophetic words, observes a modem 
historian, may serve as an answer to the manifestoes 
published by Prussia concerning the partitions ; and 
on Uiis account they deserve to be recorded. 

'fte first remarkable event of the new reign was 
a rupture with the TeutoniQ knights ; but this beinff 
settled amicably, Casimir planned an invasion, of 
Russia. This design was so vigorously executed* 
that the greater portion of the modem Polish proy« 
ince, Russia Nigia» was then brought under the 
power of Poland. 

But Casimir founded his claim to the gratitude of 
his subjects on a much sounder foundation than 
foreign, conquest ; he portioned out the domain ol 
mdividual right with a measure more fixed than the 
false and arbitrary rule of strength and power, and 
marked out its limits with the obvious landmarks of 
written law* Before his time, there was no code of 
statutes: loeoedent, opinion, and passion were the 



* Hm item of the eanmooy. oantbived tb* Mine ftom tbis tls)«. 
AidtUdiop of Onesne plaeed tl» crowA on Ills bead. A wUte eatleL 
~— ]^«aeBestorbieaH«iM>beeaaMtlienetieaelr ^ 



vreibeating assessors on the trflnmal of Justice* 
The ncfble of a district was the supreme jodge oyer 
his demesae; and though from his court there lay aa 
appeal to the king, it was only a mere show of 
redress. The injured dependant knew tooweli, that 
diould he make his complaint heard by the deaf ear 
of royalty, his aovereign, even if he defended thm 
right, would not thank him for being embroiled with 
one of his powerful nobles ; and the cruelty of hit 
lord would only be aggravated by opposition. The 
arbitration of civil cases was equally irregular, and 
even more absurd. A virritten oath was administered 
to one of the parties, and was made the criterion of 
the case. If the reader made the least hesitation or 
mistake, he lost his cause. On the contrary, he who 
had sufficient hardihood to go unhesitatingly and 
mifolnshingly through the jMrocess of perjury <H>tained 
for his villany the credit of right and justice. The 
form was, hov^ ever, as reasonable as any other mode 
of ordeal, and, in fact, still more so, for it was not 
made to depend entirely on chance ; nor was it so 
sAwurd as trial by single combat. Guilt is sooiaer 
confused and unnerved by the eye of scrutiny than 
by the drawn sword; and the "m«w eon$cia reei^ 
arms itself more frequently with the defensive armour 
of the unco wed eye, and the firm composed voice, 
than with muscular strength and agility. 

Casimir, however, determined to make reason 
depose chance and passion from the judgment-seat, 
and that justice should be fairiy meted out by the 
standard weights of the law-book. 

The three modes of trial by ordeal were also 
known in Poland. We have stated above that there 
was no regular code; there was indeed a confused 
mass of laws, but Casimir, the Polish Justinian, waa 
the first who caused them to be reduced to a con<* 
Blstent form. His predecessor had convoked an 
assembly of the bishops and barons at Chenciny, in 
i^ same year iJiat he diedt to revise the laws; bm 



ihewifrkieiiiaiBedaii&iiabed: and ten vean After, 
Oadmir called a diet at Wisli^a, previoualy to whieli, 
^epai^ate meetingahad been held in Great- and Little 
P(&and» to draw up aketchi^ of the desired reform; 
find on this hwB they proceeded to found the famous 
code of Wtslica. Pecuniary compositions for crime 
^ill coDtinued to be countenanced, and the cm^tojis, 
or serfs, were not so favoured as the nobles. The 
lot of the lower orders, however, was much amelio- 
rated ; if opinressed, they were allowed to sell their 
goods, and change masters. For these laws the 
sovereign obtained the flattering title of king of the 
serfs. He appointed regular courts in each palati- 
nate, with fixed fees for the judges. Nor did. he 
content himself with making statutes for his people, 
bat guarded the welfare of all ranks with the most 
jealous care, and was aibply rewarded by their love 
and respect. 

Envy could not behold such excellence without 
attempting to sully it; and accordingly, she has 
employed against it the ostracism of scandal. But 
the worst charges which she could bring against the 
character of Casimir are for errors of gayety ; the 
evil effects of which are for the most part confined 
to the offender, and which, consequently, though 
most will regret, many wUl defend, and few will 
altogether condemn. Besides, offences of this kind, 
not being committed on ^ house-tops,'* can seldom 
be fully brought home to the delinquent, and even 
the confiession of candour will be received but as a 
plea of guilty to a trifling count in scandaPs lengthy 
indictment, to evade conviction on others of more 
importance and enormity. But virtue will not dia* 
own one of her (Uvourite sons for a venial error i 
the benevolence, justice, and prudence of Casimiir 
would cover a hundred times more sins; and the 
small voice of detraction is drowned in the unani'* 
mous acclamations of his people, who, having best 
M^erienced his character and felt 148 goodnesai 
concur in styling him the *' Great J" 
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On the death of Casiiiiir, which occtirred in 1S70, 
there heingf no immediate heirs,' his sisteifs son, 
Louis, King of Hungary, was called to the Polish 
"tiirone. 

As Louis was the sovereign of another kingdom, 
the Polish nobles, apprehending that their interests 
would be compromised to those of his other sub- 
jects, made him agree to certain stipulations as a 
safeguard, before Jhey would allow hiin to take pos- 
■session of the insignia of authority. There hadh 
always been some form of this kind on the accession 
of the preceding kings, but it was merely a formal- 
coronation oath, binding the new monarch to pre- 
serve the interests of his people. In the present 
case, it became something more than a mere matter 
of form, being made in fact a " corner-stone" of the 
Polish constitution. This bond between the king 
and his subjects was called the Pacta Canvenia ; and 
has continued to be administered to the monarchs 
on oath ever since,* and is the Magna Charta of 
Poland. The conditions required of Louis were as 
follows : — He was obliged to resign all right to most 
of the extensive domains annexed before to the 
crown, and make them the benefices of his officers 
or starostas; whom he could not remove wit^iout 
consulting the senate or assembly of nobles. He 
was not to exact any personal service, to impose any 
taxes, or wage war without their consent. Nor was ' 
he to interfere with the authority of the lords over . 
their serfs. The power of the king was thus limited 
to little more than that of a guardian of the laws. 

Ijouis agreed to these demands, but his conduct 
afterward proved that it was not with an intention 
of observing them. He fixed his residence entirely 
in Hungary, and, regardless of the complaints of the 
Poles, filled all the principal ofiSces with Hungarians. 
Great disturbances ensued, and the neighlx)urs of 

« 

* Subject to tfte pltcntftont mad* ky itedMttit will be 
iMRafter. 
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Folaiid, taking adraotageof the tfiaeorc^ mtnAe iWf 
quent incujraionB. Happily, howeTer» death removed 
the author of these troubles, after he had reigned 
twelve years ; and having no male heirs, Louis ter- 
niinated the dynasty of doe Piasts in the year 13S2, 
' In this first period were laid the foundations of att 
the most important Polish institutions, its laws, diets, 
orders; and not only political establishments, bul 
those of learning also. 

• The laws, we have seen, were Ibrmed into arego- 
lar code by Casimir; Wladislas first assembled his 
nobles in a diet in the year 1331, and his successor 
Casimir followed his example. These convocations 
were not merely assemblies of one order, but were 
ibrmed by the kings on the very principle of balance 
of power-^between the aristocracy, consisting of the 
infiuential nobles, and the numerous barons whopos* 
sessed the title of noblemen, but, in fact, constituted 
a separate interest. This is a distinction of no small 
importance ; all the army, at least those who fought 
on horseback, were styled nobles, for miles and 
nohUis were synonymous. 

The commercial classes were not admitted to any 
great privileges, since at that time they consisted , 
chiefly of foreigners and Jews. The latter people, 
indeed, had obtained possession of most of the ready 
money in Poland, as well as elsewhere, Boleslae 
IL granted them a charter in 1264, and the same 
protection was extended to them by Casimir the 
Great. It was said that this prince was interested 
in their favour by Esther, a young Jewess, of whom 
he was enamoured. Cracow was in his time one of 
the Hanse Towns in allisuice with forty other citiee 
in Europe* The exchange, still standing, impresses 
us with a high idea of we commerce of this p&ge, 
thus intrusted to the Jews. So sedulously did ihie 
industrious people avail themselves of theif adva|>> 
tages, that at the marriage of Casimir's grand* 
Aaaghter EUsabeth, Wieizynck, a Jewii^ merchant 
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of Ciaeow, requested the hoDoiir of being allowed to 
make the young bride a maniage present of 100,000 
florins of gold,<— an immense sum at that time, and 
eq^l to her dowry from her grandfather. 

l¥ith regard to me learning of this period, we first 
meet with the monlish historian Gallos, who wrote 
hetween the years 1 1 10 and 1 135. His history com- 
VKDces in 886, and exten<te to 1118. According to 
the custom of his order, he wrote in bad fjatin verse, 
lie was foUowedfby Matthew Choiewa, bishop o£ 
Cracow, and Vlicent Kadlnbek. This latter writer 
was also dioceiian of the same see, and was bom >/ 
about the year 1160. He wrote in the time of Casi- ( 
xnir the Just, and in hi§ history attempts to penetrate 
the mysteries of the Polish origin. But the circum- 
stance which most conduced to the promotion of 
learning in Poland was the foundation of the Uni* 
▼ersity of Cracow, by Gasimir the Great, in 1347. 
It was regulated in imitation of that of Paris ; and 
•oeh eminence had its professors attained in a short 
time, that Pope Urban V. estimated it, in 1S64, as 
«qual to any ii the umvemties of Europe. 
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lioyifl havinff qq- male heirs, the Poles called hiB 
daughter Hedwifca to the throne in 1384. Beiwteeik 
the death of Louis and the accession of Hedwiga 
there was. an interregnum of two yean, occupied ia 
opposing the pretensions of Sigismund, Marquis of 
Brandeburg, who had married the elder daughter of 
Louis. It was stipulated, however, that she should 
follow the will of her new subjects in the choice of 
a husband, and that he should constantly reside in 
Poland. Many candidates offered themselves for 
that hand which was dowered with a kingdom ; but . 
William, her cousin, a prince of the house of Aus- ' 
tria, found most favour in the lady's eyes. He was 
handsome in his person, elegant in his manners, and 
magnificent in his retinue. 

The Poles, however, would not consent to an alli- 
ance which would immediately subject them to ttus 
Sower of the encroaching Austriaus, but fixed on 
agellon, Duke of Lithuania. His oflers were most 
tempting to the Poles: he promised to unite his ex- 
tensive and adjacent dominions to Poland inseparaUy 
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»r fwe govevwaMt, and piadged liinuitll te 
the convenion of his littuttiiian subjects to Chfie* 
tianity: Jagelloo ivae 9Ccoi^ia^\y invitee^ to eooio 
and take poaaeMJon both of hia wife and crown. 
Hedwiga, noweveri atill remained faithful to her dral 
love, and secretly invited William to Poland. Tbeii 
alfeetlons were nipped in the bud ; for the Polish no* 
bilit5v being apprised of their clandestine interviews* 
surrounded the palace, sent William home, and kept 
the queen under the strict surveillance of military 
guards. She at first refused to give Jagellon an 
andienee; but the entreaties of the nobility and the 
coercion of eonfiosmeot shook her constancy* and 
the handsome LiUiuanian soon completed the oblite^ 
ration of her former affection. Jagdilon was bap» 
tized by the name of Wladislas ; and Poland and 
Lithuania were hencefortlrimited under one crowik 
This dutchy was an immense accession to the geop 
graphical magnitude of Poland. It extmided from 
Poland on the west, beyond the Dnieper or Boiys- 
thenes on the east, and from Livonia on the north. 
The Lithuanians and Samogitians, who are diflerent 
ebins of the same origin, are now |feerally believed 
to have sprung from a different stem from the Poles. 
They spoke a language widely dissimilar to the 
Polish or the Rusilian.* Their religion was a sin* 
gular medley of idolatry : they believed in a supreme 
god or Jupiter, whom they eaUed the omnipotent and 
all-wise spirit. They worshipped the god of thunder 
under the name of P^rkmnat; they paid homage to 
a god of the harvests : there were also maintained 
priests who were continually feeding a sacred fire in 

* 8MGhi|».sill. «rMUltBnMTMeaii,on HkBUOMUim L»* 
nafB. Tliwe am Maroely anj tnom oT this tongMe mmaininf fvtft 
Ui UthoMiia. It bMuva ttfifitnr veOTOibbuiea » um Orttk and Lmn, 
not only in a frw worda, InU hi Ita eonatnwHpa. Aa atlnUy to aoma 
WMd ia aiilMr ana or oUmt of thaaa langnaaaa will ba traoad ta Uw M 
lawtag llaK^-lliaa^ (tto naaiiX flMwTflMdar hananablt), «pdi 
CiiaX diiftMi (darX wteM (oHMiXdai^ (MnOi), aMda (aim), aUi («T»lb 
aogute (anaka), te. 



honomriif Pomt, tbe sod of the seawMii $ and tfwir 
flamen was called ^u^z. Treea, foimtakui, and 
j^ants, al^came in for a bImito of their Teneration* 
They had sacred serpents CRAlled Oiwnte, and believed 
in guardian spirits of bees, cattle, &c.« As to their 
gDv^niaent, it was,like that of all other barbarous 
nations, despotic ; and the nobles were less nnmerons 
and more tyrannical to the lower orders than in Po- 
land. Ringold was the first who -united the Tarious 
n/ovinces, and assumed the title of grand duke of 
Lithuania in 1935. ' 

In 1390 we find the famous Oedyminon the ducal 
throne. He wrested Volhynia, Severia, Kiovia, and 
Oserniechovia* from the Russians. He divided his 
dukedom between his sons, but Olgerd made him- 
self the sole possessor. Jagellon, one of his thirteen 
sons, suoeeeded hihi in 1381. When raised to the 
throne of Poland, he appointed his cou«n Witold 
to the government of litnaania. 
- Tl^b province did not so readily coalesce ii^th 
Poland as was expected. Jagelton did not find the 
people veiy docile disciples ; for though the Romish 
faith was partialis disseminated in Lithuania Proper,! 
and Wilna made the seat of a bishop, the districts 
which had been subject to Russia had long adopted 
the doctrines of the Greek church, and obstinately 
adhered to their tenets; white the Samogitians re* 
fused to accept any modification of the Christian 
religion; and though the episcopal city Miedniki 
was built at this time, they clung firmly for a long 
period to their own strange and wild superstitions*! 
in the latter part of this reivn (in 1434), however, 
the union of the Roman and Greek churches took 
place at the eonveut of Florence; amd tiie Bishop of 

* KkiTia end OieniiMhoTla oompoae ttae Ukmin«, property fo called. 

t ConsistlDf of the modmrn palatinatM Troki and MHIhs. 

X Even at the preaent day, the peaaanta of Samogttia pi aaoi n wnm 
ttieea of thetr ancient auperatkiana, and for a loof time a b ada n ietf 
xeQiaedia vm PbNiglia ordther ag^nltaanl fnainiaMiila Amdahed wHS 
Inn, ftr ftar or wininding tba boaom of moUiHr-avtii. 
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elergy were allowed the pnvilege of marriag^e. 

Nor was the political union effected without oppo* 
sition. The Lithaanian nobles were afrajd of losing 
their ascendency over their serfs by their connexion 
with the less despotic Polish barons ; and Witold, 
urged on by the emperor Sigismund, who was jea* 
lous of the growing power of Poland, revolted* and 
was making preparations for his coronation, when 
be suddenly died in 1430. 

Jagellon established the Polish law on a firmer 
fooncMtion in the diets of 1432 and 1423, and gave 
an additional sanction to the code of Wisli9a, which 
Casimir had begun. To him the Poles are indebted 
for their famous law that no individual is to be im» 
prisoned until convicted.* 

This monarch was obliged to fight as well as 
preach and legislate: he was in the early part of his 
reign continually occupied in checking the encroach- 
ments of the Teutonic knights. He defeated them 
in a great battle at Grunewala in 1410, and they were 
happy to obtain peace in 1432. Having thus laid 
the foundation of Poland's greatness, he died in 
1433.f 

His son Wladislas, was not mud» more than nine 
years old when the crown of Poland was placed oa 
his head. His modier and some of the nobles were 
his guardians during his nonage. Scarcely had he 
escaped from his pupilage, when he served his 
maid^i campmgn against the Turks. The descend- 
ants of Othman, not content with their conquests in 

* iVpittiMMi cflgrfwaUfltiM, nisi jure victum out jift erimined^pnhnu 

t Jafdloii MeiM to be no Sivmiito with Solvtndy ; thto Uotorlmiol 
mAj tttadni bin obfuaetor and tdaunistntioD, bat aren bia penon* 
(** Mt, laid,** dec.) He also makea hiia the autbor of the degradatton 
of the lower ehwaea. Thla point baa been JuMljrdiepoiad in the cridqao 
m Wf wqA in' an excellent aitlele of the Bevne C^neydopediqiio flw 
▲niMt, inO, written by IVBterbelot.— See Butoin de Potogne mtant 
mgUmi J§an StSUnki, par N. ▲. de Saltandr. Fwta, tSHL 
LphSSydK. 
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AMi* had enlttsed the Hcffl0i|mt to Isf U# IIm M^ 
terin; East^rtt empire. Thejr raYafed Tn m a yl fanm 
and a grreat poition of Hungary ; and the Hwigaiianay 
opposiBg them in Tain, eoa&rred their crown on 
Wladiriaa, who immediately took tlie field. Amo- 
nth headed the Moslem army» and Wladialas the 
Poles; an eicperienced warrior was thus pitted 
agfainst a boy. But the battle is not idwajrs for the 
strong; like a spent wave, ae if exhausted with tic- 
tory, the Turks made but a feeble attack on ttml 
Polish army. The Moslems were defeated with the 
loss of 30,000 men, and were i^lif ed to sue for peaoe* 
A treaty was concluded with mutual oaths, anud 
Wladislas was presented with the Hungarian crown^ 
nHiich he had so nobly defended. 

But this success only urged him, like the game* 
ater, to tiy the chance oi another cast. Treaties 
were nothing, oaths were nothing; the pope's tegate» 
who accompanied the youthful king, produced hie 
authority, and silenced all scruples of oonacienoe 
But the Turkish swords, which before were blaitt 
with serrice, were now whetted with revenge; and 
for onee the Moslem crescent was the banner of ju»« 
tice. Amurath regained his laurels on the plains of 
Tama ; the Poles were routed, and Wladistes fell 
k victim to his own rashness and perfidy. Thus 
p^ritihed this young Polish king, in his tweirty-firsS 
year, A. 1). 1444; an event which spared the liv^s of 
toany thousands of human beings^* 

The reign of Casimir lY., who succeeded his 
brether^ forms a brighter era in Pidish history* Mis 
predepessor's fate seems to have given him a dis- 
taste for the dangere of war, and the early part of 
his teigtt was passed m rather disgraceful peace. 
His first undertaking was against those inveterate 
and formidable enemies of his kingdomt the Tea 
lOtaie knights^ whom he defeated. Tlie Pnis8ian% 

* IIlM fHmi tfter Uiii Um ToilDi took OoMlaaikMiltb 



tmaried wHh tHe opp^stioii of tiMtte toatbal bii- 
gaoidsy rebelled against them^ and placed themselves 
under the proteetioa of Casimir, in H64* The 
knights did not surrender their conquests without s 
struggle^ and the war was prolonged twelve years. 
The Poles overran all the Prussian territory whieh 
continoed to side with the oppressors. 60 great was 
tiie devastation, that out of twenty-one thousand 
villages whieh are said to have existed before this 
time in Prussia, scarcely more than thirteen thou- 
sand survived die flames, and nearly two thousand 
ehorehes were destroyed.* The knights were at 
length obliged to submit; and a treaty was con- 
cluded, by which they surrendered all Polish Prussisi 
and held the remaining portion as a ilef of Poland. 
Casimir formed this new addition of territory into 
four palatinates, under the same government as the 
rest of his kingdom, exceptin^^ certain commercial 
mivileges granted to the tradmg towns. Dantzig, 
Thorn, Elbing, and Culm were important acqui- 
sitions, being of great mercantile consequence. 
Bantzig was one of the principal Hanse Towns, 
eommanding. the commerce of the Baltic ; and Casi* 
mir conferr^ on ft the exclusive privilege of navi- 
gation on the Vistula. Moldavia, also, was now 
tributary to Poland ; so that ibis kingdom had then 
the means of uniting the commerce of northern 
Europe with that of me south. 

The system of internal policy was also undergoing 
several changes. In the early part of this reign the 
senate confirmed the decree that the king was not to 
make war without their permission. In the year 
1467, the foundation of the Polish diet or pariiament 
n^^laid* Before that period the senate consisted 
ocdy of the bishops and great olficers of the kingdom, 
who formed the king's council, subject also to the 
iQ^rfcrehee of tilie n^iMty. 

• f^UMB i» la M^p*. Matti Bmn; mfBMnM par VkkuH ' 
CbPdiko. Tom. 1. p. SM. 
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hetaaiog began to be ovltiTatedby Ibe Poiiftlifea- 
ttemen in tnis reign, and the Latin language waa now 
generally introduced. It is aaid* that in a conference 
with the King of Sweden, Caaimir, being addreaaed 
in LAtin, waa obliged to employ' a monk aa inter- 
preter ; and, ashamed of his ignorance, he enjoined 
the study of that language among the gentlemen of 
Poland by an edict. It has continued ever aince 
almost a living language in that country. 

* The first printing-press was erected at Cracow in 
1474.* The Polish language began to be cultivated 
and used by authors, and even written elegantly. 
Schools were generally established, to which the aona 
of the citizens, or even serfs, had the same access aa 
the nobles. Kromer, the historian, called the Livy of 
Poland, son of a peasant, and raised to the bishopric 
of Warmie, and Janicki, of the same origin, noted for 
his Latin poems, and crowned with the laurel-wreath 
by Pope Clement VIL, were among the numerous 
authors who lived in this reign. The name of Grep[oiy 
of Sanok, the Polirii Bacon, roust not pass unnoticed. 
He was bom about the year 1400, and died in 1417. 
He held a i^rofessorship in the university of Cracow 
some time, in which office he introduced a spirit of 
liberal and independent inquiiy, for which we could 
acareely give the age credit. He hated the scholaa- 
tio dialect, says his biographer, ridiculed astrologyy 
and introduced a simple mode of reasoning. He 
was also a great admirer and patron of elegant learn- 
ing, and was the first who introduced the works of 
Virgil into notice in Poland. 

The diets up to this period had been general assem- 
blies of all the nobles, that is, of the army; bnt tlie 
inconvenience of holding meetings of more than a 
hundred thousand horsemen obliged the Poles to 

* It is roported tbat thore te a ynAmmx tetitaf data, Cneow^ 
1M9; bm Salvandy aaya, the preaa ^'tne molvuBtery of GUva ?raa Iki 
flrat. me atatama a t ahoTe to ^oA Padciaaqrftifci-^J'^'i f iii Wt —r ii 
LiUtruturt AneimM it la F^ognt, 
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<«dopt the fonn of lepreaentation whidi liad become 
almost nnirersal in Europe. Dietinee, or eoilofmHf 
had long been held by each id the palatines in their 
palatinates for the administration ofjusticet and these 
now began to appoint deputies for the management 
of the public business. la the course of time every 
-district assumed the same priyilege, and at len^h, in 
J468, sent two deputies to a general diet. This &rst 
diet was convened to debate on the profmety of 
renewing the war against the Teutonie knights* of 
which we have abneady seen the conclusion. The 
system* however, was only gradually introduced. 
The nobles of many of the provinces refused to give 
up tlieir rights to a deputy ; and Regal Prussiay in 
particular» was so tenacious of this privilege* that it 
has reserved even to modem times the power of 
sending as many nobles to the diet as it pleases. The 
deputies also were bound to act precisely according 
to the. instructions of their constituents, and the 
nobles still maintained their custom of general meet- 
ings or confederations when occasion required. The 
towns also at this time enjoyed the eteeiive fraii> 
jehise. 

Oasimir, having thus sprat nearly forty-eigfat yeait 
in 4^ service of his kingdom* extending its territory* 
conquering its enemies, fnumng its constitution, and 
eivilizing it with arts and learning* left it to the cars 
of hi9 third son, John Albert, A. D. 1493. 

Good fortune and faction raised John Albert abovis 
fais two elder brothers* but courage and policy main- 
tained him in his elevation. The latter of these car* 
dinal virtues in a king was not, however, always ex* 
hibited in the present monarch's councils. He had 
admitted an Italian, Buonacorsi, formerly his tutor, 
into his confidence* and showed much deference to 
his opinions. According to his advice, he attempted 
to lessen the preponderance of the nobility in the 
•political scale. The plan -was prudent ; and if it could 
have been effected* and their power withheld till tho 
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lien^tat wa* safficieiitl^ strengtbentd with wcttllh 
«iid arts to coanteract lU andaa iaSoenee^ PolaiMl 
might, like England, have enjoyed a firmly-balanced 
conatitntioot in which the diewatient ranks are so 
well adjusted, that disorder and its remedy are always 
produced simultaneously. 

Albert impoliticly gave publicity to a design in 
which concealment was the pnncipal requisite to en- 
Sttre success. Unfortunately, a circumstance which 
happened shortly after ^e disclosure rendered the 
king still more an object of suspicion to the nobles. 
The Polish troops were waylaid by an ambuscade 
during a carnpaign against the WaiachianS) and a 
great number of noUes, who almost entirely com- 
poaed the army, were put to the sword. This event, 
eoupled with the king*s denouement, engendered a 
suspicion of treachery, and made the nobles the more 
oa the alert, not only to preserve their privileges, but 
to intrench on those of the king and people. The 
Lithuanian nobles, in particular, were strenuous in 
their opposition to the king's design ; their princif^es 
had always been more exclusive than those of the 
Poles, but the danger which threatened their privi* 
leges united both in the common cause. F^xmi this 
time we may date their despotism over the serfs, who, 
dot having allies in the commercial classes, were 
obliged to submit quietb* The influence of the 
tra£ng classes was diecked by two causes. In the 
irst place, every gentleman wno had a house and a 
few acres of land could enjoy aU the privileges of 
nobility; hsnoe none but the lower order, or foreign- 
ers, would engage in mercantile pursuits: and, 
secondly, the towns were composed chiefly of Ger- 
man straiigers, Jews, and even Armenians, who had 
been long considered almost out of the pale of the 
law, snd could not be admitted to the rights of natu- 
ralisation. From this time, therefore, we may date 
the origin of the exclusive influence of the nobles ; 
they b^ame resolute ia maintaining aibitrarr author 
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itf over tbeir serfs; the eomtnereial elassr wei^ in- 
eluded in the proscription df rights, being interdicted 
by the diet in 1496 from beecming proprietors of 
land or possessors of church preferment. 

But ^hat Albert unintentionally pulled down from 
one part of the constitution he rebuilt in another; 
and to make amends for havihg thus weakened the 
political power of the people, he fortified their juridi- 
cal rights. In his time the law-courts were sub- 
mitted to more fixed regulations, and corruption and 
oppression of the people exposed and punished. 

In the reign of his successor, Alexander, who came 
to the throne 1501, the crown was still more debased* 
The king was prohibited from raising any monev or 
using the revenue without the consent of the diet. 
This law, called StatxUum Alexandrinum, is said to 
have passed to check Alexander's prodigality to mu-* 
sicians, to whose art he was passionately attached. 
All the Polish laws were revised and corrected at 
this period by the chancellor Laski, after whom the 
code is named. 

When Sigismund I. came to the throne in 1507; 
he found that it Was not a bed of roses. Faction 
rose up against him as a many-headed monster; and 
it required a powerful and long arm to decapitate the 
ever-growing heads, and perseverance with resolo- 
tion to sear the wounds. But the Polish monarch 
was not to be soon intimidated; he defeated the 
Lithuanians wlio had revolted, and routed the Rus- 
sian auxiliaries of the rebels. The latter success 
was in a great measure owing to the artillery which 
WES now introduced into the Polish army^ or rather 
among their Bohemian allies and fellow-subjects. 

Altjert, Marquis of Brandeburg, and nephew of 
S^ismund, had been elected Master of the Teiitonte 
ordier, in the hope that his connexion with the Polish 
kings might be tthe means of advancing their interest* 
No sooner was he invested with this authority* tbaa 
tid renounced aU aUegianee to Polaad^ aad refused to 

£3 
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fubmil to his lkni4ord Sigifinimd. He was* liovr^ 
ever, soon brou^t to obedience, and obliged to 
resign his authority as master. This resignation was 
the Knell of the Teutonic kniffbts; they were now 
deprived of all standing ^ound in Prussia, and were 
obliged to retire to Manendal in Franconia. The 
Poles were thus delivered from one enemy; but little 
did they imagine that the successors whom they ap- 
pointed to the vacated authority would eventually be 
their destroyers, Sigismund formed Eastern Prussia 
into a dutchy in 1225, and intrusted it to Albert as a 
fief. Polish or Western Prussia was hence called 
Regal Prussia, to distinguish it from the dutchy. 

*But when the king had quelled all foreign troubles, 
he found others at home of a more insidious and less 
tractable nature. His wife. Bona, was the prime 
mover of these intrigues i she had obtained a com* 
plete ascendency over the mind of her husband, who 
was now no more than a puppet which played her 
own game. The nobility, being summoned bv the 
king to assemble at Leopol, or Lemberg, in QaUicia, 
obeyed his orders, but it was to make universal oom* 
plaints against the queen and the administratioo, 
This confederation they styled RokosZt in imitation 
of the Hungarians, who, m cases of public emer* 
gency, held their assemblies in the plain of Roko$Zf 
near the city Pest. The confederation was not 
formed of very stubborn materials; for they were sJl 
dispersed, we are told, by a shower of rain. This 
assembly and protest, however trifling in themselvest 
were of much importance as establishing a prece« 
dent which was but too often and obstinately imi* 
tated in following times.* 

No sooner had Sigismund Augustus, the son of 
the preceding monarch, ascended the throne, than 
factions were formed against him, because he had 

* I^Qlw JoTios, an Italian writer, a^o bisliop of Nocera at that tliM| 
iaya than wtra tlmi bat three beroaa llrhif, Cbariaa V.,Fhttete L, wtfii 
(Htfu—i^ tatf flat fiHiir tf i%wn 4wwfTta w mto till Boiayt 
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Aianied withoirt the content ted ee p cf re nce of tlw 
<dieu The c^ject of his choice was Barba Radziwill, 
^idow of a Lithuanian noble of no great consequence. 
"This marriage had been contracted secretly before 
ills father's death, but he publicly acknowledged it on 
x;oming to the crown. Finn in his affection, and 
/aithfid to his vows, lie would not break his domestic 
iies, although his constancy might cost him a kin^- 
4dom.* The contest did not, however, come to this 
4msis ; for the king dexterously turned the attention 
^f the nobles to their own interests, and heard no 
more objections to his marriage. But Sigismond 
did not iong enjoy the domestic happiness which he 
jBO well deserved ; for, in the course of six months, 
£leaihaiade him a widower. 

Sigismund was not entirely freed from war, but he 
^ound time to cultivate the arts of peace venr snc- 
icessfuUy. In this reign Livonia and Courland were 
annexed to the Polish crown. The order of the 
Knights of JChrist* having the same statutes as the 
Templars, was founded in 1203 by the Bishop of* 
^iga, who conferred on them the right to a third part 
lOf Livonia, which they were to conquer and convert 
to Christianity^ and this grant was also confirmed by 
(the pope. The first grand-mai^r was Winno, who 
denominated the order Ennferu In IS38 they 
formed a solemn c<ompact with the Teutonic knights, 
and adopted their statutes. They reduced Livmiia 
and Opuiiand, and in 1521 purchased their inde- 
pendence of the grand-master of the Teutonic order. 
The Reformation began new to qx-ead in Livonia* and 
greatly weakened the power of the knights. At this 
time they had imfmsoned the Bii^iop of Riga, Sigis- 
mund^s cousin, and massacred the envoys whom he 
sent to demand the release of his kinsman. Sigis- 

* The Arctabisbop «f Gnrnmc was T«ry Murneat In preMinf him to 
divoroe his wife ; «nd tbe BislM^ jof PnamyBl id aaid to have quoted tli« 
Ml«wiaff liBM of SwipUca, in defiuwe of die tiyMtiea lia woulA 4» 

XiAXinw 4Jiicwr.-fiwripiA.FiMB. f . fiCr 
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mund was anningf to wreak vengeance on diem,' 
when, dreading the encounter, they submitted and 
formed an alliance with Poland. The Czar of 
Moscow, provoked at this step, invaded Livonia ; and 
the knights, not able to defend themselves, sued for 
assistance from Sigismund, who repelled the Rus- 
sians. Livonia was surrendered to Poland in 1561 ; 
and Kettler, the grand-master, was invested wkh the 
dutchy of Courland as a fief. He was bound as vassal 
to furnish the king with 200 horse or 500 infantry, 
and was not allowed to maintain more than 500 
regular troops^ 

The wai m which Sigismund was engaged with 
the Russians led to a consolidation of the union be- 
tween Poland and Lithuania. At the commenccsment 
of hostilities the czar was victorious^ and even in- 
vaded Lithuania. The Polish nobles refused to 
inarch to the assistance of their fellow-subjects, bat 
under the condition that the union should be con- 
summated. This was readily granted, and in 1569 
the desired arrangement was definitely concluded in 
a diet of both provinces at Lublin. Lithuania was 
united to Poland under the same laws, privileges, 
and government. It was agreed that the diets com- 
posed of representatives of both these countries 
should meet at Warsaw, which is a central town, and 
neither in Poland Proper nor Lithuania, but in 
MazQvia. 

The genius of Copernicus, the great precursor of 
Newton, had lately shone forth. 



r-velat Inter ignea 

Lana minores. 

He was born in 1473, at Thorn ; where his father, a 
citizen of Cracow, had settled after the accession of 
JPiolish Prussia to Poland. At the age of nineteen he 
was sent to the university of Cracow,* where he pur 

** It was therft that, under thataitioQ of Albert Bradzewiiki, Oo|wr 
nlcuB pursued his mathematical studies. Even at this early period Mtro 
nomleal calendars were annually pubUshed at tills unhrerslty ; and, to tte 
tonoor of UiepnftaniRii tbay woieeotiraly fine ftonastroiogical 
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tnedfais mathematical studies under the noted Bmd- 
sewiski. Adam Zaluzianski is the Polish Linneus; 
and in this same age published a work entitled Mc 
ihodus HerbariOf in which he exhibits his sexual 
arrangement of plants. There were perhaps more 
printing^'presses at this time in Poland than there 
nave ever been since, or than there were in any other 
country of Europe at the time. There were eighty- 
three towns where they printed books; and in Cracow 
alone there were fifty presses. The chief circum- 
stance which supported so many printing houses in 
Poland at this time was the liberty of the press ; which 
allowed the publication of writings of all the con- 
tending sects, which were not permitted to be printed 
elsewhere. 

Nor were the Poles less advanced in that most en- 
Ughtened feeling of civilization, religious toleration. 
When sdmost 3l the rest of Europe was deluged 
with the blood of contending sectaries; while the 
Lutherans were perishing in Germany ; while the 
blood of above a hundred thousand Protestants* the 
victims of the war of persecution, and the horrid 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, was cryingf from the 
ground of France against the infamous Triumvirate, 
and the hypociitical Catharine de Medicis; while 
Mary made England a fiery ordeal of persecution, 
and even the heart of the ^ virgin queen** was not 
entirely cleansed of the foul stuff of bigotry, but 
dictated the burnings of the Arians ; Poland opened 
an asylum for the persecuted of all Religions, and 
allowed every man to worship God in his own way* 
** Mosques,** says Rulhiere,* ^were raised among 
churches and synagogues. Leopol has always been 



Mttse. TlM*Ca2iR4riir»C!riMovnnifl"afe«mgiUltagiwl 
Aaairte. 

It te ratlunr a ■ingalar eoincidenoe, thoagh perbaps icareely worCh 
reowrking, that CoperaiciN as well as Newtoa was Mmcomad wlUi iIm 
CQiiiafS or Ms Govntrx. He wrote a treatisa. ** Sur la MaiMi* d'^ifk 
■Iser lea Mannaies PidonaiseB," which is still in being. 

* CQatoIra de r Anarehle de fiolocQe. 
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the seat of three bishops, Greek, Armenian, and 
Latin ; and it was never inquired in which of theii 
three cathedrals any man, who consented to submit 
to the regul^uions of government, went to receive 
the commnni jn. Lastly, when the Reformation was 
rending so many states into inimical factions, Poland, 
without proscribing her ancient religion, received 
into her bosom the two new sects." All parties 
were allowed a perfect liberty of the press: the 
Catholics printed their books at Cracow, Posen, 
Lublin, Ac. ; while the followers of the Confession 
of Augsburg published theirs at Paniowica, Dom- 
browa, and Szarootuly ; the Reformers at Pinczow, 
Brzesc, Knysz3m, and Nieswiez; the Arians at 
Rakow and Zaslaw; and the Greek sectarians in 
Dthuania at Ostrow and Wilna. 

In 1540 it was ascertained Uiat there were not in 
the whole of Poland more than 500 Christian mer* 
chants and manufacturers ; while there were 3200 
Jewish, who employed 9600 artisans in working gold, 
silver, ^c, or manufacturing cloths. In the reign of 
I Sigismund Augustus, the Jews were prohibited from 
dealing in horses or keeping inns. 

Such was the state of his kingdom when Sigia- 
mund died, in 1572. With this monarch ended the 
line of kings of the house of Jagellon. 

Having thus arrived at another era in our historical 
narrative, let us cast a brief view on the tract we 
have travelled over. Under the dynasty of the Jagel- 
lons, which lasted 186 years, Poland had attained its 
perfect growth and dimensions, and its constitution 
had also arrived at equal maturity. Jewel after jewel 
has since been stolen from the crown, till it has be* 
come but a simple badge of official distinction. There 
being no third order whom the kings could raise up 
against the nobles, which would have rendered the 
mpnarchy limited, but shielded it from total subjec- 
tion to the aristocracy, there was no alternative but 
to make the government a perfect despotism as in 



Itossia, to preieire the legal authority. This was 
attempted, as we shall see, in after-years; but the 
kings who undertook it had not sufficient genius or 
perseverance, and tlie aristocracy had attained too 
great an ascendency by the diet and confederation. 
Besides, the chief military forces of the kingdom were 
not composed of a distinct order, who might be won 
OTer to the regal side, but of the nobility and their 
retinues; nor had the king that powerful engine, 
wealth, in his power, — all the revenue being at the 
disposal of the diet, which was composed of the aris*' 
tocracy. Under these circumstances, the king could 
only be ^ a judge," as one of the future monarchs* 
expressed himself; and the state that anomaly, a 
republic of aristocrats.! 



CHAPTER III. 

"blend beooTDM an electivo Monarchy— Relifious Toleration— Henry 
otAxijou. erected— Henry absconds— Stephen Bator}'— Introduces tM 
Jesuits— DisclpUnes tbe Cossacks— Origin, Manners, ice. of ihe Ciw 
—cJEa Sigtsmnnd UL, Prince of Sweden, elected— Swedes reTolt, and 
expel Sigisnnund— Demetrius, the Russian Impostor— War wi'h Ras- 
•ia— The Poles take Moscow, and carry the Cxar Prisoner to Warsaw 
~A FMe Czar of Russia— Zoikiewski-War with OastaTUs Adol« 
l^os— Wladislas VII.— The Revolt of the Cossacks- Caalmir HI — 
Charles Gustavns overruns Poland— Is repelled— Treaty of Olira— 
Project of Partition— Revolts of the NoUes-Casimir ahdieitea tlit 
Thnme— JUfteruni Veto 

SioisMUfiD's funeral bell was the tocsin of anarchy 
in Poland. Being, without a male heir, this last of 
the Jagellons restored the crown to his subjects for 
their disposal ; a trust which occasioned them much 

• Hf nry. 

t The state of Fioinid tt the time of Sigtmund^ death Is Meontslv 
des crib ed in a cartons Italian manoseript ia the Harleian CoUeetioii. ft 
H entitled, *< Belaiione di Polonia ;" and the author was an ambaaaader 
fteoiVeoioa to Mtnd ai fiUi period, as he ataiea himself Cfsfehn In { 
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pei|>lexity. Hib tioUoi, anon; ivbom had B|innif 
«p thai spirit of equality and Jealousy whidi had to 
intrenchM on the regal authority, would not bend to 
a rival of their own order; and with the aame feel- 
lag which has made them in late years rathei sobout 
to the domineering and treacherous interference of 
foreign powers than bear any stretch or even appear^ 
anee of power in their peers, they preferred to look 
alMToad for a king. The Polish crown thus became 
a prise of competition for foreign princes, and it still 
possessed sufficient temptations to have many can- 
didates; for besides the opportunity that a monan^ 
backed with extraneous forces might have of ez« 
tending the authority, there remained still many 
important privileges like interstices between the en» 
closures of the laws. The neighbouring potentates 
now began a struggle for Poland, and at length the 
unhappy country became the prey of their conflicting 
interests in addition to the evils of civil dissension. 
During the interregnum which succeeded the death 
of Sigismund, the Archbishop of Gnesne, on whom 
the authority devolved at such times, convoked the 
diet to debate on the choice of a new king. In this 
meeting, which was held in 1573, the laws were- 
passed which regulated the elections. The motion 
made by John ZamoyskL representative of Belz, in 
Gallicia, that all the nobles should have a voice in 
the nomination, was carried ; and it was agreed that 
they should meet in a plain near Warsaw. In this 
diet also the coronation-oath, or pacta comenta, was 
revised. The principal articles were the same as 
hav^ been ever since administered to the kings-elect : 
stripping the monarch of all active power, making: 
the crown elective, and requiring regular convoca- 
tions of the diet every two years. They bound him 

mi* AmbMdadsN, Ao.) H« ghw oi exaoi dewiifllMi of tto 



mt» hmmmitnim, Jm.) H« gifw hi exaoi dewiffdMi or tM fBMm- 
Viqr* Waiflvy, eomiiMrcc, Ac, m a ]infkc« to Um •cMUt of tbe cwcOBi, 
'wMch we Aall deteribo te the Mxt cliapler. To pnmnt an tntoiil^ 
lloftorifeoiHnatt«e,wo'iviatlttowoveKifwliiiiiotho^»p«o<li.« * 
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ato to otaenw perfect toleration of religfotis prai- 
cipleSf promising among themselves {inter noi atm- 
denUi ae religume)9 as well for themselves as their 
posterity, aever to take up arms on aecount of diver- 
sity in religious tenets. The Roman Catholic, how- 
ever, remained the state religion, and the kings were 
bound to be of that profession of faith* 

The nobles accordingly assembled at Warsaw, 
armed, and with all their pomp of retinue. Several 
candidates were nomini^ed, among whom were Er- 
nest, sou of the Emperor Maximilian of Austria, and 
Henry, Duke of Anjon, son of Catharine de IVfedicis. 
and brother of Charles IX., the reigning king or 
France. The latter was the successful competitor, 
and an embassy was sent to Paris to announce the 
decision. We cannot refrain from inserting, at fuU 
length, the description given of this Polish deputa^ 
tion by an eyewitness then living at Paris; 

** It is impossible to express the general astonish- 
ment when we saw tbese ambassadoia in long robes, 
fur caps, sabres, arrows, and quivers } but our admi- 
ration was excessive when we saw the sumptuous- 
aesa of their equipages, the scahbards of their swords 
adorned with jewels, their bridles, saddles, and horse- 
dotbs decked in the sane waj, and the air of con- 
86<j[uence and dignity by which they were distin- 
gmshed. One of the most remarkable circumstances 
was their fax^ility in expressing themselves in Latin, 
Fren<^, German, and Italian. These four languages 
were as familiar to them as their vernacular tongue. 
There were only two men of rank at court who could 
^QSvef. tbem in Latin, the Baron of MiDau and the 
Marquis of Castelnau-Maurissiere. They had been 
conunissioned expressly to support the honour of the 
French naiioQ, that hadieason to blush at their igno* 
ranee in this point. — ^They (the ambassadors) spoke 
QVV laiwuaie mth so moch purity, that one would. 
have tuen them ratiber for men educated on the 
banks of the Seine and the Loir& than Us inhabit 
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ants of the countries which are walei^d by tlie Titf*' 
tula or the Dnieper, which put our courtiers to the 
blush, who knew nothing, but were open enemies of 
all science ; so that when their guests questioned 
them, they answered only with signs or blushes.*^ 

Thus was Henry called to the throne^ and he who 
was engaged at the very moment of his election in 
fighting against the Protestantsf now took the oaUi 
of toleration to all dissenters and sectaries. He ac- 
cepted the crown reluctantly; for, although all wa« 
ready for the king's departure to Poland, this prince 
did not hurry to set out. However honourable the 
object of his voyage, he regarded it as an exile.( 
9ut no sooner had he reached Poland than be was 
informed of the death of his brother, and the vacancy 
of tlie French throne. Mot choosing to forfeit his 
hereditary right and the substantial authority of the 
crown of France, and knowing that the Poles would 
not allow him to swerve from his oath, which bound 
him to reside in Poland, he took the singular resolu- 
tion to abscond, and leave the country by stealth. 
He was overtaken a few leagues from Cracow by 
one of the Polish nobles, but resolutely refused to 
return,^ , 

This singular and unexpected event renewed the 
factions, some of which called Maximilian of Austria 
to the throne, but were at. last obliged to yield to the 
opposite party, who chose Anne, the sister of Sigis- 
mund, and Stephen Batory, Duke of Transylvania, 
for her husband, A. D. 1575. 

This prince was possessed of rare qualities and 
high talent, having raised himself by his valour, and 

*' HiMt&tre de J. A. De Thou, Ac. 

t He wai beaiogiog BocliflUei wliich wag iit the poMiMloBr'or tte 
Huguenots. 

i Dq Thou, vol. !▼. liT. » ' . 

, i The Retatwm 4i Poloitkbt mentiMMd ill CHe pretcedhif ebt|^,ooii-' 
taine a ftill account of tbi* proceeding* wbiel^ an tlie author mf^imm 
il*g«lar, that ** non ei trova in jtlcxta ietoria aatica 6 moden^ vfi 



without the ]e99t vid.ence or colludion, to tli6 diiko 
domof Transylvania; and he was now called tipoii* 
tapeously to the Polish throne. Nor did he degea* 
«rate after his exaltation, vanquishing the Russian* 
in a series of battles, distinguished by striking fea- 
tures of barbarity on the side of the enemy, and 
valour, chastened with mercy, on that of Batory* 
Peace was at length concluded by the interposition 
of Posse vin, the Jesuit, and legate from the pope. 

This was the circumstance which gave the Jesuits 
an introduction into Poland. Their order was then 
only noted for its learning ; and Batory, imagining 
he was acting for the improvement of his people, 
intrusted to them the care of the university of Wilna 
which he had just founded. Succeeding years, how- 
ever, showed them in a very different character in 
Poland from teachers and peacemakers. 

But the most politic act of this king was the 
addition to the strength of the nation, effected by 
establishing a standing army, and introducing an 
improved dispipline. He now also brought the Cos- 
sacks under some military order. It was that Cos- 
.sack tribe called Zaporog (Cosaci Zaporohenses) 
that was thus rendered serviceable to Poland. They 
inhabited, or rather frequented, the islands and 
swamps of the Dnieper, which formed a barrier 
against their warlike neighbours. In the reign of 
Sigismund I. they were first armed against the Tari- 
tars, and a Polish officer, Daszkiewicz, was appointed 
their governor ; but no further notice was taken of 
them till the time of Batory. The absurd and mon- 
strous descriptions of this people and their manners, 
which were founded on rumour, have been fully 
credited by modem writers; and Voltaire, who is 
one of the greatest among fabulists, does not fail to 
magnify the wonders.*- We shall endeavour to 
throw a little clearer light on the manners of this 

* Sep BlstoiT of Rua^ aod Chailoa 2Pl.i hfxk i. 



tribe, from 6ld authors of ei^dit. Ti« fSrsl is Cher- 
idier, who wrote a history of a war of the Cossac ^ks, 
which will shortly come under our notice, prefaced 
with remarks on their manners and government 
gleaned from actual experience.* The Cossacks 
were the southern borderers of Poland, and, like aE 
other people similarly situated, were continually 
carrying on an irregular and predatory war; hence 
their name, which implies p/iinder^#.t The Ukraine 
also means /9*on^ier courUfy, and, in course of time, , 
all its inhabitants were designated Cossacks. ^ They 
were,** say* Chevalier, •• only a military body, and 
not a nation, as some have imagined. We cannot 
compare them^ better than to the ' Francarchers' 
formerly cstalJlished in trance by Charles VII." 
They made periodical naval e^tpeditions every season 
against the Turks, and liave even advanced within 
two leagues of Constantinople. Their rendezvous 
was in the islands of the Dnieper; and when winter 
approached, they returned to their homes. They 
generally mustered 5000 or 6000 men; their boats 
were sixty feet long, with ten or twelve oars on each 
side, but this must be understood only of their war- 
boats. 

« The other authcff whom we shall quote was one 
who lived at that period, and frequently had the com- 
mand of the Cossack troops, no less than the father 
of the famous Sobieski. £ven then, it seems, thev 
were the subject of curiosity and fable.:^ " i ^" 
describe," says he, *< their origin, manners, and cus- 

* The editor of the Tsblesii d«-la Pdogne Mems to imagine he i« the 
0rst who h«a notioed CJieTalier^ woi^; in this, however, he is ml»- 
teken, fbr the author of that heteroMneom ooin)iUation, The History of 
PolaiMl, Tol. xxxiv. of the tJniTeraai History, quotes it, or rather nus> 
quotes it.->See Tableau do la Pslogne, Ohodzko^ edition, vol. I. p. 4M» 
•nd Univ. Hist toL xzzir. p. 155. CawraUer^ book was pubUslied at 
Paris in 1663. 

t Other interprstations are giten by some anthon, bat seiwiingly A^ 
fttehed. 

X One of his expressioiM is, 9uando^[uidem hactmtu Umgi fatlfilt 
Mr vari» gmtf9,fiKmam eonan penagari cof n otetamut 
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ioms, vrhkih I am acquainted wkll by hearsay, and 
liave myself witnessed. They are chiefly of Rus* 
siau origriQ, thou^. many criminal refugees from 
Poland, Crermany, &c« are to be found among them. 
They profess the religibh of the Greek Church. — 
They have fixed their residence in those naturally 
fortified places which sure watered by the Dniester.—* 
Their business is war, and when they are shutup,a8 
It were, in their nest {tanquam nidtUo aliquo cffixi)^ 
tiiey consider it illegal to neglect athletic sports for 
an^ other pursuits. They live sparingly, by hunting 
and fishing. — They support their wives and fami- 
hesnnrith plunder.* They are governed by a praefect 
(hetman), whose sceptre is a reed, and who is chosen 
by acclamation in a tumultuous manner. — :He has 
absolute power of life and death. He has four 
town counsellors. — The Poles have given them the 
Trychiymirow, in Kiovia. — Long habit has fitted 
them for maritime warfare. They use boats, on 
the sides of which they can occasionally fasten fiat 
bundles of reeds, to buoy them up, and resist the 
violence of the waves and winds. With these boats 
they sail with great rapidity, and very often take the 
laden Turkish vessels. Not many of them use 
lances {Jramets), but they are all furnished with 
arquebuses {sclopeiis) ;t and in this kind of warfare 
the kings of Poland can match the infantry of all the 
monarchs in the world. They fortify their camps 
with wagons ranged in several rows ; this they call 
Uii^, and make them their last refuge from an 
overbearing enemy. The Poles were obliged to fur^ 

msh them with arms, provisions, and forage for 

.  '■ 

*Pait& toties.pneidft bcupletati, nei tantum economlcse cum oxoribmi 
etin>eriiioperani navant.— P. 112. Comment. Chotin. Bell. Howdiffcretil 
to tbiR fimm Voltaire's account, " lis ne souffirent point de femmea chat 
eax, mais ils yqnt eol^ver tous lea enAints & vingt «t treme lieuea 4 la 
ironde, Ac." — Hist, af Charles XTI. b9ok 4. 

t This, it must be remembered, was in tbe time of Jamas SobiMkl, ^ftft 
BHtqry liM dlacipUned them. 



teir bones*"* (Sneli were the men wluMtt Batorf 
ei^ftted in the Polish service. In die year 1676 he 
divided them into six regiments, and appointed snpe- 
lior and subordinate officers over tbem. *^Tnef 
were then only infantiy," says Chevalier, **bi]t 
Batonr Joined to them 3000 horde, and in a short 
Ume they consisted chiefly of cvralry." Their chief 
was called hetmam^ or attaman ; and the king pr»* 
aented him with the following articles as ensignar of 
authorit^T) — a flag, a horse-tail, a staff, and a mirror* 
Bozynski was their first hetman appointed by Batdry. 

It is said that the king had formed the .design of 
extending the regal authority, but death frustrated 
t in 1586. Few monarchs are more respected W 
&e Poles than the one whom we have just described; 
And, compared with many of the Polish sovereigns^ 
he certainly deserved the title conferred on faimi 
*h ramblicAplus ^dm rer." 

Vioient factions, m consequence of this event, were 
formed at the diet of election, and both Maximilian 
of Austria, and Sigismund, Prince of Sweden, were 
next elected to the throne. Sigismund*s party pre^ 
vailed, and took Maximilian prisoner, A. D. 1687* 
The successful competitor did not make an nn* 
generous use of his advantage, but liberated him^ 
and rejected the offered rai&om, saying, ^ I will ncA 
add insult to misfortune. I shall give Maximilian 
his fiberty, and not oblige him to buy it.*^ 

* OonanimU u riun ii B Cbotlncnsit Belli LtbrI TVm, AnehNPe JaeolM 
Sobleski. Dantifd, 1046. We had ilmost claimed tbe credit of beinc 
the first to make known tliese accounU of tlfe Ctnaacks, and expoee tS 
fkbolou^ stories about tbenn, when -we perceived that Salmndy kadbeea 
befhre as in quoting Sobieeki's book, and he partienlarly scouts Voltaire^ 
fkbles. We must take the liberty of noticing one little mistranslation 
and aitachronism. The Cossacks' *' tdopettC* were not " pt»fo2^ .*«- 
SeUvandifs Hut, dt Pologiu avant et tout U Rai Jtan Solfiexki. 18tt. 
VoLi.p.a05. 

t Ciamp! has pnbHshed at Florence a tattn manuscript on the scraali 
^atweeo Maximilian and Sigismund. It Is aieviroTos^; but the eouor 
attri b utes it to John Bfichaei Brutb^ tbe Venetian, who was eiunftd to 
Batory to write a history of Poland. Tbe Banattra uoftrtnoatelyMidok 
air at the captivity ofMazUnilian 
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. Stgismimd^s family wad related to (tie Jagf^Uonti 
<m the female side, which reconciled the Poles to his 
accession. I)is reign commenced with war ; for the 
Turks, continually harassed hy the Cossacks, and 
not being able to revenge themselyes on that vagrant 
people any more than if they were an annoying 
swarm of locusts, called the Poles to account for 
the actions of their dependants. After considerable 
slaughter, which was interesting only to the victors 
and the victims, and of no service but to rid the 
Ukraine of a few thousand cut-throat robbers, 
peace was eflfected by the intervention of an finglisli 
ambassador. 

Sigismund's father dying about this time, the 
Swedish crown was bequeathed to the Polish king; 
but the Swedes, who had adopted the reformed . 
religion of Luther ever since the time of Gustavus, 
were apprehensive of the government of a Roman 
Catholic, as Sigismund was, and as he was obliged 
to declare himself before he could ascend the Polish 
throne. Nor were their fears groundless, for his 
very ^rst acts were a bad omen for the Protestant 
religion.* He was accompanied by a popish legate, 
by wliose advice he demanded that there should be 
a Roman Catholic chapel in every town, and ex« 
pressed his determination to be crowned by the pope's 
deputy. This was borne with impatience ; but wnen 
the king attempted to enforce his will with Polish 
troops, the murmur of discontent was raised to the 
shout of rebellion, and all the attempts of the bigot 
king to trample down the Swedes to obedience were 
of no avail. 

Sigismund*9 attention was now directed to the 
singular events which occurred at this time in 
Russia; and he furnished Demetrius, a young 
claimant of the czarship, with assistance to obtain 
his pretended rights, 'the story of this impostor 
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ifOTSQch he seems tole now generally confessed) 
brms aqpther c^iapter for the Romance of History. 
The czar,, John II. of Russia, left at his daath a son, 
Demetnus» only nine years old, and another of the 
name of Theodore, twenty. The latter succeeded 
his father, and Demetrius was intrusted to the care 
of his mother^ who devoted herself to his education 
in the retired castle of Uglitz. Theodore married 
the sister of Boris, one of his chief oficers, whom 
be loaded with favours. The ingrate's ambition 
was only sharpened by his exaltation, and on ijie 
iieath of his master there would be no obstacle to 
his ascent to the throne but Dietnetrius. This was 
soon removed; there was no difficulty in finding 

** A (bllow by the hand of natnre marked, 
<iUioted and Binned to do a deed of shame ;* 

and the youth disappeared. Boris at length obtained 
the crown, but found it a crown of thorns. The 
dreadful visions which " murder the curtained sleep"' 
of guilt haunted the royal assassin, and something 
more than a phantom " shouted in his ear" Deme- 
trius I The king was told that he was still alive, and 
that another child had been the victim of his am-* 
bition, A Demetrius was at this time in Poland, and 
Jie armed against Boris enemies more powerful over 
a villain than remorse of conscience. This young 
man merely repeated the comedy, or rather tragedy, 
of errors which was played by the slave Clemens in 
the time of Tiberius,* and by Perkin Warbeck in 
the reiffu of Henry VII. It seems that he was 
originally a monk of the same a|c that his prototype 
would have been ; and, as the story runs, he also 
resembled him in two singular particulars, — one ana 
shorter than the other, arid a wart on bis. cheek. 
This coincidence probably first urged him to com- 
mence th^ imposture, ^m the unsettled state of 
I' , • • • , 

* The description of this singular imposmre is given la Taema, 
Aon. lib. iL cap. 39 and 40 -• - 
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ItdsiiA and the difficulty of beiQg deteel^d miglit 
have eneooraged him in th^ design. He in 6onTs6 
of time took refuge with Mniszech, palatine of San* 
domir in Poland, who was a deeignin?, bad charr 
acter, and promised him assistance provided he would 
tolerate the Roman Catholio religion in Russia, and 
marnr his daughter Mariana. Sigismund could not 

Xnly advocate the cause of the impostor, hut 
wed his nobles to do so ; and by their aid Deme- 
trius was seated on the Russian throne. His reign 
did not last lon|, for the Russians rebelled and 
mu^'dered him with a great number of his Polish 
adiierents. But the soul of Demetrius had a second 
an<l even a third* metempsychosis; and the last 
impostor was equally defended and patronised by the 
Poles as the first. Mariana received him as a resti- 
tution from the g:rave,t and Mniszech as another 
stepping-stone to power to supply the place of the 
former. Sigismund, urged on by the Jesuits, who 
were now in his full confidence, and further stimu«> 
lated by the ambition of conquering Russia, invaded 
that country, pretending that he came as an avenger 
of his murdered subjects. Zolkiewski,^ ^^<>> ^ ^i< 
kinsman writes, was mad^ both chancellor and 
grand-general (obsuainngniain rempMieam fnetiia)^ 
' commanded the troops, and entering Moscow, took 

Crisouer Basil Schouisky, the new czar, and his 
rother. The king^s son, Wladislas, was set on the 
throne, and thus Poland was once the disposer of 
that crown which is now worn by its despot. He 
was, however, soon deposed, and Sigismund did not 
attempt to reinstate him. Zolkiewski had the honour 
of entering Warsaw with a Russian czar in his train, 

* This Airee wm actodjuren the foanb time. 

t Thin circanwtanoe expMee more than any thing elae the deeeplloB 
of the Mnlazeeh (hmily. Ciampt, to whom we bare beftnre alluded, hM 
MiUialUNl an " Eaame Crltieo," with anedited documente eonoeraingtha 
batonr orDemetiioa, but aa our limita do not allow any digreaa&om^ w» 
■Hiat leave the reader to flirm hia own opinion oa ita meittt. 

t Tht inft*Tn** g«i>^»-gi*ii«^fhth«. rf i«hti hhw^^ 



and levruut rnQnuments of his victories, which havv 
been the ol^^cts of the petty spite of Peter the Great 
and Catharine.* 

Sigismund had not abandoned his plan of regain- 
ing the crown of Sweden, and with this view he 
joined with Ferdinand, the Emperor of Germany, 
9uid assisted him against the voy vode of Transyl- 
vania, who opposed him. The Transylvanian was 
in alliance with the sultan, and urged him to make 
a diversion. on the side of Moldavia, which at that 
time was under the power of the Turks. The Pala- 
tine of Moldavia had invited the Poles to his assist- 
ance, and accordingly the famous Zolkiewski, the 
conqueror of Russia, marched into that country with 
8000 regular troops, and irregular forces of Cossacks 
and Moldavian refugees amounting to about 20,000. 
The Turkish army yr^s chiefly composed of Tartars, 
and numbered nearly 70,000. Zolkiewski, notwith« 
standing the disparity of forces, obliged the Tartars 
jto give way; but being almost abandoned by his 
auxiliaries, and his little band being reduced to little 
better than 5000, he was obliged to retreat. Like all 
experienced generals, Zolkiewski could play the 
losing as well as the winning game ; and an eight 
days' march in the face of a numerous army, used 
to urregular warfare, must have required some tactics 

* Ib tbe chapel at' Warsaw, fbnnerly belonging to tlie Domlnieam, 
were depoefted the remains of these illastctous captives. The asboa 
were given ap to the Roawans at the peace of i634, but the monmnent 
pCiU remainecL In the reign of Stanislaus Augustus, Catharine or4erB4 
Iwr ambassador Repnin to break the marbie tablet bearing the invldioH 
iDseilpUoa fiillowinig : 

Jijsa Christ! Dei HUi 

Regis regum Pel ex^citaum glorin. 

Sigismundos ni., rex Poloni» et Sueoie, 

Bxercitu Moschovitico ad Clusinum cibso, MoscovIsb MetropoU deditioM 

•ccepta, Smolensco Reipubiice restituto. 

Basileo Seuysc^io magno duel If oscoviie, et fVatrl ejus Demetrio militte 
prefecto, captivis jure belli recepcis, et in arce Gostineasi sub cus^odiv 
liabitis, ibique vita Ametis, Ac. 

In the CluUeav. Royal of Warsaw there was a painting representins 
the captivity of the same pexvons, wlUch Peter canied tQ be destroyed ti 
tlt0 time of Aiigu8(oa Q. 
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i%d managemeni ' HistoTiang eonipBrar tins retro ! 
grade movement to ''the Retreat of the Ten Thou*, 
sandf^ and do doubt the Polish grand^neral, if he 
had boasted a Greek tongue and a Greek' sword 
would have made as wonderful a narrative as^ XeRO- 
phon. But Zolkiewski was to suffer a different fate ; 
ibr when' the troops had reai^^d the Dnieafeiv they 
were panicstruck at the^ sight oft the enemyf aad 
fled in disorder. '* Zolkiewski,'V says the Polish 
historian,* "" like Pauhis ifSrailius, disdained to ^um 
Vive his defeat, and with the same valour which had 
iharked his life he fell i&ghting for his cottntryf.and 
covered lirith wounds, on the banks of tihe Dnlesterf. 
near the town of Mohilow.'' His son was' takea 
prisoner, but both bodies were redeemed and biuied. 
in the same grave, vrith this inscription: 

Sforiare aliquii nostris ex ocntbiisiiltoc. 

This voice from the ton^ urged their descendant 
Sobieski to exact retribution from the Turks^t 

This^^ was only the si^al for fresh war: the snltao. 
now headed his troops in person, but was evehtoidl^ 
obliged to make peace.^ ' '■ >. ' i 

While the Poles were thus ehgafcd iii the south, 
the Swedes were making inroads in the north*' 
8igismund had not quietly given up the crown of* 
Sweden ; but although bis exertions weiie^ruitless^ hot 
still cherished the hope of recoverini^it; > The Poliadi 
king found an opponent in Giistavus Adoiphns^ whor 
was now on the .throne,' and who withstood, not 
merely the Poles^ but alrnost all cootinenldl £avope« 
at least the Catholic part^ Livonia, tlid pokit of 
junctidh between the two kingdoinsf Was the aeaH 
Of wah Aft^r soknei trifling stniggleiB^'QuatainHl 
tbbk the fi^ld in 1^6^ and laid ^^ge ta Bigsu 
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umik fnmikdnediiitix wMEBytbd Ae 8w«iBiibkiBi» 
drore out the JesniU, irko were its perpetual tor* 
mentors. But Sigisaiuad was too stubborn to be 
Uuj^ht the inutility of resisting the gieat Gustavus i 
he would not see in him any thing Imt a young hot* 
beaded competitofy and not the determined cham- 
pion of the ^ Thirty Years' War." Battle lost after 
battle mcreased the demands of the Swedes* and 
lessened the power of the Poles. The. Polish kiqg was 
alsothe dupeof the courts ofViemia and Madrid,whose 
interest it was to make him divert Gostavus from the 
vest of Euvope, and in eonsequence they promised to 
assist him with money and troops. These promises 
were never iiept, and Sigismund eontinued obsti* 
naiely to gnaw the fike. The city of Dantzig, how- 
ever, defended itself very vigorously ; the Swedish 
admiral was killed, and Gustavus obliged to raise 
the siege. But the continued run of ill-fortune at 
lisigtli opened the eyes of the Poles to their own 
folly ahd'th6 treachery of their pretended allies i 
snd ffifismuDd was happy to make peace for six 
wears^ % which be resigned livonia and part of 
Prussia, in 1629. 

Sigismtmd terminated this reign of trouble in 1633* 
£ver the dupe of the lesuitSr ^o were in his per* 
Ibet oonfidenoe, be )osl one king^m and weakeneo 
mmKket wbieb was so imfortunate as to continue 
Milder bis powier* Poland, the l^d of toleratioUf 
was now ihit scene of religious contestr and the 
Prot^etaals were depxived^ ati ptanes of trust aiMp 
power. QmeM ^9fi^9imt^m resijtltedr and tl^ 
nobkis hfid fbrmed a cpnfedetation against ihehr kii^g 
ii 1660":; but .not bdmg Very resolute, thiev (ailed m 
esflrrysng thiwr point. In }^9 tbsse opafedera^oioi 
wa^ auMMSEf Md bf Uiw* The i^iri^ of cpntfspttoiit 
however, still continued to divide house against 
hous^ and the father against his son; intaknaoce 
ilMt»»lkf iMf^f oM pot tn embfltt|^0 on 

oottfeMeree. Sm were the ^bets for wiikb.i%lfiad 
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was indebted to SiglaBiwnd III. He not makf co» 
mitted actnal iqliuy^ bm 8o«^ fretk seeds by in? 
trusting great power to the Jedoita. ^ He Iwd, iir 
abort," 8a3ra a Frendi wiiter, ^ two faiilt«9 wbiebi 
generally oceaaion gieat miafortimes^ii-be waa retf 
sBfy, and very obetfiate.** 

Some time after tbe aeceasion of Wladisla* VII^^ 
eon of SigiSDHrndt to the thioney died Gastavoe 
AdolphtM, wl^cb event enabled the Poiea to obfige 
the Swedes to resign their con^ests^ and make « 
Armer peace in lid5> at Stnmedorf* Had all Ae' 
acts of the new king been dictated by the same gool 
policy, Poland woiAd htiwe been saved rnnch Iom of 
strength uid influence. 

Hie Polirii nobles wero jeakms of ^ independ» 
enee of the Cosaadcs, so different from the state of 
their own aerfe ; the Jesuits eonld not bear to tdlerate 
them in their adherence to the doctrines of the Gre^ 
ehurch, and longed to make them Catholics; the 
king, perhaps, was swayed by both teasona t so thai 
Ac sovereign^ nobles, and Jesuits all united to pmat 
Ae ahnoet lawless freedom of that wild but naefti 
tribe, and from this time may be dated their aliena*: 
tion from the Poiidi interest. Wladifllaa iirdeiedt 
forts to be erected in the Ukraine to awe Ihem; and 
the Cossacks annedm defence of their right, hnC 
Were defeated. In defiance of treaties, 1^ Poles' 
tifianoiisly butdiersd ^eir hetman and man^ ether 
{nisoners^ A compact made after tbfiiy blndrng Khe 
vieton to withdraw their tioeips and leitoea. (^ 
Cossacks to thefar ftdl liber^, was a* soon Inrbken? 
&e diet ordered Uie nmber of forcee in the ITkraine 
to be increased^ and diat they shoidd be rednoed to 
the same stale of sali)eetion ai the serfs. The 
Fetish m^les oeemed to imagdaie that oaths and enr 

gigements were hot binding with uneivifiaed people ; 
r they commilted aH kinds 6f Ontragei On them^ 
both personal and general : at lengthanactof intoir 
waUe ii^aetice drove Ae €0Maeka again to rtM 

G 
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and tlley were dbtaln&ig many admhtafM wlm 
^Ih carried off their tyrant, Wladislaa, in 1648. 

But the former bigot was Succeeded by another: 
John Casimir, younger brotiier of the late king,- was 
ealled to oocnpy tiie throne just yaoated^ Caainiff 
was a Jesuit by principle, education, and character 9 
and the pope gave him a cardinal's hat^ to free him 
fkom his religious ties that he might assume the crown^ 

Under this king the Cossacks wore as badly treated 
as under his predecessor. The Polish nobles eooi* 
tinned to oppress them, and Casimir connived at 
the injustice ; at length, howerer, a notorious act of 
▼fllany roused them to rerolt Chmielnicki, a maa 
of some influence in the Ukraine, was deprired of 
a small tract of land hf the Polish governor; and 
resenting the oppression, asserted his right, and 
taunted that officer as a t3rrannical upstart The 
governor, incensed at his resistance, mutated the 
violence of ihe other Poiirii nobles, carried off 
Chmielnicki^ wife, and set Are to his house, in which 
his infant child periled. Chmiefaiicki drew lua 
sword to revenge his wife's disfaonour and his ciuld^ 
deadi, and joined the rebel Cossacks, who made him 
tiieir leader. It was about this time that Casimir 
eame to the throne, and feeling that the Cossacks 
were the aggrieved party, he fefuaed to prosecute 
the war, but endeavoured to conci^ate them by 
writing to the hetman and confirming him in his 
office. The Cossack cluef withdrew lus forces,and 
Begotiatioas were in progress ; but the noblesr omKi 
fe&xBting at tibe instigation of the aristocrate, put 
wa end to these pacific measures with the swcmL 
The Cossacks taught the Poles that they could de- 
fend their own liboty as well as that of meir former 
alHes and present oppressors. The rebel ierceB left 
behind them awake of Uood and devastation. They 
advanced into Poland, and even invested the king im 
his camp at Zborow. The Cossacks were credu*> 
lorn; and bclieviaffa people who had deceived then 
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MoHb^eliiMBtedtbiiegotili^e. HiraMthmlagnedi 
ID 1649, thai thegr shonkl hmTo the free «8e4>f ikek 
privileges and religion.* 

This treaty did not satisfy the nobles^ who were 
both foiled in their undertaking and hiaauMated bf 
their defeat ; they therefore detennined to pay no 
more attention to it than the preceding agieementa. 
Before the end of the year, the diet annomeed its 
intention of reducing the Cossacks to obedience. 
Casimir made the expedition quite a crusade, and 
received a sa^ed helmet and sword from Pope In« 
nocent X. His preparations '^nere on as great a 
scale as ii he designed the subjugation of a powerfiii 
nation, instead of a few thousand rebels, as they d^ 
ttoffiinaled the Cossacks ; besides an ^nnr of 100,001^ 
nobles,, he assembled a body of 5(MM)0 of the formgn 
troops who had fought in the thirty years' war. The 
hetman, not terrified at this gigantic armam^it, allied 
himself with the cham of the Tartars, and encoun- 
tered ihe Poles. Victory declared in favour of the 
oppressors, and the Cossacks were dispersed ; but 
iie hetman had yet sufficient resources to obtain m 
peace in I6ih Submission to despotism is a di»» 
tasteful lot, and happily camiot, under any ekcura* 
stances, be made a awiy by the strictest treaties or 
vowe, according to the well-known principle of 
moral philosophy, that improper promises are not 
binding ; so thought the c3o8sacks without the aid^ 
pf a system of ethics, and sulmiitted to the Rui^ 
siaas in IM64. Alexis was then czar: he gladly r»» 
o^ed his new sulqects ; and assigning, as a pretext 
for war, an omission which the Poles had made ia 
one of his titles, marched two armies into Poland^ 
one towards Smolensko, and the other towards Kiow. 
• While the Russians were ravaging the east, an- 
other and no less formidable enemy was arming on 

* TlMltliioiT of tlito wv is itvon by CbstaUer In Oia worit 



^ikB mfth. CMnib, who mak beiMitb Ae 1iiiid«i 
,iof cue eRMrBt vovid not resitii the faiailjr pMem^ 
'rnons to anotherf^diat of Sweden; and when Ch^ 
tina, ^ieathig^aboiit this time» appointed her cooun, 
Chailes GnstaTnet her hekt he {protested Tehemeniiy 
agauwt the sncoejMion. Charles Guatams amied ia 
defenee ci hia right; and pereeiving that in one of 
tile letters frmn Casimiri only two a etUra$ wero 
tved after hia titles, instead of three, made it a inw* 
text for dedaring war. It is supposed that he was 
also instigated by the Pcdisdi vice-chanedlor, whose 
wile the cardinal^king* Casimir, had seduced; and 
who was afterward banished, and took refuge at 
Stockholm. Charles Gustavus marehed into Poland 
witii 60,000 tncns; diseont^it and reirolt increased 
Jfaeir manbor wm Poles, and the Swede entered 
Warsaw, llie contemptihle JcAn Casiniir fled to 
Ailesia, and Cl»ries Gtutams was master of Po* 
knd* But the nobles were soon disffusted with 
tiieir new tyrant ; and in 1656 they confederated in 
GaUicia* and Casimir j<Mned the confederacy. For- 
tune smikid still more farourabljr : Aleids, jeakras of 
ihe growing power of Sweden, withdrew his troops; 
and even ue hetman, who had reoeited an envoy 
ftom Casimir, was satiated with revenge, and retired 
lo the Ukraine. Chailes was obliged to retrace his 
steps, and Casimir reached Warsaw again. Itispre- 
lended that Charles Gustavus now proposed a par- 
tition of Pidand between Prussia and Austria; bat, 
fortunately for the kingdom, the czar declared war 
against Sweden, and diverted the conqueM>r from his 
design. The Elector of Brandeburg concluded a 
treaty of peace at Wehlau on the 19th of Seetember, 
1667, satisfied with obtaining the indepenoence of 
Ducal Prussia. Austria offered assistance now the 
danger was over ; and the tareaty of Oliva was con- 
cluded on the dd of May, 1660, between Poland, 
Fmssia, and Sweden. Casimir rengned all preten- 
sions to the Swedish crown, and ceded livonia to 
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of the King of fiwMlni's titte weis anaafod to his 
satiftfectioninoBeoflliefutidasof thistreftty. Part 
of the third article nms, ^ Diotis Teio titulia et inaig- 
lubas Ron uteutur ad sereniaaiiiios veges regmimque 
Suecis in Uteris aliif ve diplomatibua aut scriptk* aed 
obeenrabitur ab ntnnqve laeeptus haetemiB modus 
abbreviandorum tituloram cum etcnteratiooibiia, ita 
ut post verba Magnus Dux lithoantae trss et catera- 
tiones in titnlo semussimi modemi Re^ P<^nia at 
▼ieisitoi post Yoiba Magmis Priaceps Finlandi«e» ties 
et cieterationes in titido sereniasimi Be^ 8aeQi« 
adficiantur.** 

Thus was Casimir freed from this terrible coalition 
>irliich had threatened to forestall the fate of his uih 
fortunate kingdom.* But even befove Uie treaty of 
Oliva was concluded, the Poles, instead of conciliat- 
ing all parties, passed a decree m the diet against 

* Rulhidre tells us that a Swedish ambasaaaor was enip1<>7«d la pr^ 

Kie aecretty a treaty between Austria^ Sweden, and Aniaatau to dtvUe 
l«nd between tbem. '* I have diacovered," aavs he, *< this important, 
and till now unknown circumstance, in tbe archiTea of tbreifn aflhirs hi 
Y^nce." He does not, however, give his authoriliea ; and the IbUofwiM 
aistncts firom the French ambassadoi'a despatches ev^M • rather di^ 
liarant combination of circumstances. 

^ They (the Pbles) wish to get rid of the aid of Austria, wifch ghaa 
Uiiem much mote trouble than advantage. They know tJiat ths emfer^r 
and tbe Elector of Braodeburg wish for a eontinuatioB of thie war, with 
the. view that Poland must necessarily fbX hito their hands,"* stnee 
Chsrtes Qustavua would be engaged in opposing Baaaia. 

'*Fnm the camp belhra Thorn, 
" 3 Nov. IMS.' 

<* The Austrian ministers wfll take erery appomnlty to ihummnr 
diflkolties in the way of the treaiy.aadttaaBaiaBiaBs tobiiakthal wIM 
fhey made at Wilna, and to a21y tbemaalves with tbe Swedes. What 
gives the Poles the more apprehension is, the inftrmatien they ha^ 
received that the czar has a treaty in hand with Sweden.— The house of 
Austria, whkh advisas thia uominatioQ (tb9 succession pf the cm to. the 
Poliah throne) which it woald not wish to take plape, fitters itaelf with 
the hope of then seeing the Poles obliged to. subnet i^, it, fbr protection 
.agidiisl the gnuid-dake, or that he wUl be reduced to the oiacesslty of 
ahariag the kingdom with her, and wUl^ oontentod ^<h, •, ^rt; not 
behig able to have the whole. 

** lYom the camp beA»« Tfavm, 

"aeoct. ifise." ^ 

From the deapatchea of Oe Lumbrea, tha French ambaaaaSor to F*> 
land; amooftheHarieiaftllBAUaGripta. 
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Ite Aiiiiii, fliDtl of ^iplioai kidiidtdwiii gw i d i ^ 
and p«rMe^ted tli^oi with ooliiiMWtioiiy coule, ai^ii 
death. Anotiier niptaie aba broke ott$ vUh m 
flomcks; tiiehaiiROTiioblLeBiiiirniigied^ 
the^ had made with uieni hi 1666, a&d the tlkraine 
again sobmitted toRosaia. ^ Since thea^'' aaara Sal* 
^mdy, ** WtoMW haa aeen th^rn keeping ipiara i^ th« 
gates of her pdaoe.^' 

The Polea kept the RoaaianB at bayi and the f amoni 
John dobiedti diatingmshed faiaiself in theee caar 
gns; hnttherwere obliged to make peaee m 16$7* 
the treaty, Sereria and the Ukraine, on tiw eaal 
pt the Dnieper, were ced0d to Russia ; the CoamdkB 
(Zapoiienses) were to be under the Joint doininkni of 
jMI|i states, ready ^ aerte againat the Tnrks wbeR 
leqirired, and were to haye the free etxeveise of their 
'reUgion. 

' Tine iBign was as imfonnnate in Hill internal policy 
aa in its fc^eign relations. The king was eiitirely at 
flie mernr of his queen, his mfstresses^ and the Jeauita. 
Many or tbs noolesi during the Swedish Invaeion, 
had urged the necessity of choosing a successor to 
Ihe throne who might be ab^e to fight thefr cause; 
and many went so far as to wish me monarchy to 
i^eeome hereditary.* The emperor was proposed by 
many; but tbe queen, Maria Louisa, exerted hersetf 
to ensure the suooeaaion to the French prince Condfi^ 
and in jLhe di^t of 1661 the king himself made the {ho- 
INMal. This unconatitmional proceedinpr prpduced 
great mi^rmnni amonr the nobles; the diet was die- 
solved; and the seeds of serious revolt were tins 

UlA war contlnnM %ith Sweden, «c., ihej staall be Mimtd m timet • 
MiooerfMr who will be,capable of re-eatablMiiiiff tbtltt ftflUH^ and thur 
iiM noito wbo It moTB able to do M tban tlw AiehdUM Lm|M)I&<^ 
ihe tfise-^baneeUor, who IbUows chli paitj, «d msuhtmtummf tiM 
the liberty ofthe Folea waa pn^ndicial |o tli«,iiid am fl ww daauaUi 
ttey ihoit^ hare an hereditary ldng.H^n»l^ w iilr ti^ >|fl*.|<gy,i» 



wofwn mrbicli hardssed Oasimir daring ^ rest of lik 
reign.* * 

Oasimir, worn ont by these and othei* troubles, 
took the resoltrtion of resigning the sceptre which he 
conld not wield* and resuming his tefigious habit. 
He had been told in the diet "that the calamities of 
Poland could not end but with his reign; *• and he 
"addressed that diet in the following woras * — 

^ PbOPLB or PobAKDi 

^ It is now two hundred and eighty Tears that ymi 
ha v« beea governed by my family. The tmgA of my 
ancestors is pasty and mme is going to ex|Hie. F^ 
tigiiedby the labours of war» the cares of the eabinett 
and Uie weight of a^ ; <^es8ed with the buidew 
and 8<^citudes of a reign of more than twenty«oiM 
years ^-I, y<wnf king and father^ return into your 
hands what the world esteems above all thing»--a. 
crown; and dioose for nry throne aj. feet of earthy 
where I shall sleep in peace with my faUiers.'^ 

After his abdication he retired to France, where he 
was made abbot of the monastery of St. Germain- 
des-Pr^s. 

It was in this king's reign that the Itberum veto^ or 
privilege of the deputies to stop all proceedings in 
the diet by a simple dissent, first assumed the form 
of a legal custom. « The leaven of superstition and 
bigotry," says Rulhiere,t "began to ferment and 

* Id fld* di«t Oariiiiir pmHmneed time nmailii^le Krords, whMi li«v» 
|am eu M tfu ci m tMnfalar prapheoy of lliedtanaraiiteiiMit ar FMMri: 
**1 hope I may be a fUae propbet in atatinf that you have to ftar tJw dia^ 
toflmbeiment of the repablic. The Bnaalana (MoaeQa et RiMsi) will 
ttMMittoaaiw fbegnmdrdiiMirof Uftraaiiia tta Ihr as tiM fiven fiac 
«Ad Nnew, and almost to tha Vistula. The Sleetor of Brand^bmi W3 
kave a design on Oreater Poland and the neighbouring palatinates) and 
IMII eoiitend fisr ttas aggrandkeitMmt of both ihmasitts. Hie hooss 6t 
Aastria wfil tvn its Atentlon to Cnusow and the a^asent patatiaitML* 
BvDri^ pretends that Casimir had the mysteriotis treaty in his eye wImq 
he spcte these prophette woitli ; but a moie natnnl aofvtfmt o^ttie qaes* 
tion is fbond in the letteni befbre mentioned, which show that ths anon* 
heoiioBs Casimir exp resses were not cooltnsd to him. "' 

t Hiatotrads rAnarchk de PMsgns, tol. i. p. 49. 
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Uend itielf witb all die odier Ticesol die ccwstitiK 
tion; they then became closely uiflted, and dieir 
Junction d^ed all remedy. It was then that in the 
bosom of the national assembly sprang up this sin- 
gular anarchy, which, under the pretext of making 
the constitution more firm, has destroyed in Poland 
aU atovereign power. — The right of single oppositum, 
to general decrees, although always admitted, waft 
for a long time not acted upon. There remained but 
one step to complete the destractire system, and that 
was taken in 1653, under the reign of John Casimir. 
A Polish noble named Sizinski, whom his contempo^ 
raries hare denounced to the mdignation of postenty, 
having left the diet at the period allotted for its reso- 
lutions, and by his Toluntary absence preTentinf the 
possibility of any unanimity, the diet considered that 
It had lost its power by the desertion of this one 
deputy.** A precedent so absurd, but so easily imi- 
tated, could not fail to have the most peinicioii»^ 
effects. 

There can only be one opinion on this king's reign : 
he deserves any character rather than that of ** the. 
l^olish Solomon ;** nor can we agree with the whole. 
of the assertion that 

*' He made no wan, and did noc gain 
New realma to Iom them back again, 
And (aare debates in Wanaw'a diet) 
He rtiga'd in moat anaeemly qniet.** 

His reign, unfortunately for Poland, was any thing 
but an ** imseemly quiet,'* and has added another 
proof of the bad effects of ingrafting the sceptre on> 
the crosier. 

The introduction of the Jesuits hy Batory had a 
mat effect on the progress of learning in Poland. 
The curious, however, count up 711 Polish authora 
in the reign of Sigismund III. The Polish languam 
became more generally diffused in Lithuania, gSL/ 

» 

*lfasappip 



leia, Vo&yma, StCf where fonnerl3^ the Rmtita 
was the prevalent dialect. The close intercoiine 
whieb commeneed wiUi Fnmoe during the unl6rt»* 
nste admimstntiottof John Casimir hitrodnoed many 
of the comforts of et viliaation ; traTelliag was im- 
proved in Poland^ inns were haUt on the hi^ xoaids» 
and carriages came into general use. But sadly did 
icaming languish in this stormy reign. The mem^ 
sions of the Swedes, Cossacks, and Tartan swept 
away the hlirariesy tooke up all literaiy sooiety, and 
oommeroe shared the same fate* 



CHAPTER IV* 

Wdml WHooovta^ elfleted— IntricoM afiinst bim—War with Ttv- 
key— Treaty of Buczaea— Royal Conftderatton— Treaty ItnAen-— Beaili 
oTMicbMl— Battle of Glwcliii— mecttoa (tf SobMki-~8elileaki% AMaa« 
tqr-^Ufe. *e.— Battto of Ledpol— CoMoatton-SoUMkl'B DaiMMN* 
Tk«aty or Zaranow-^liance wtth AiMtTia.<*^iege of Vienna— SObl- 
eeM aaeeflim Vienna and deftata tbe Ttufea— Leopold'a &Bgratitai»>* 
SobiMki dafcated by tbe Tarica^^OoiMMiienoea of tbia War-^bitrifOBi 
—War renelVBd-43oinplaiats <tr tbe Diet— Belifioaa Penectitioii-^ 
Sobiesk! takea tbe JeWa into ftitoiii^Diaorden of the GoremaiaBt-*- 



Many were found ready to take up the crown 
which Casunir had laid down ; and ammig other can- 
didates appeared the eldest son of the caar, the Duke 
of NeubuJTgf Prince Charles of Lorraine» and tlw 
Prince of Cond^ But neither of these was consid- 
ered an eUgible person; and faction* which makes 
nations the dupes of trivial circumstances and feeble 
individuals, raised anobscure monk to the sovereignty* 
Hiis event seems to have disappointed more than the 
ostensible competitors. The ^famous" JohnSobi* 
eski, who was now both grand-general and grand- 
marshal, which offices gave him almost alwolute 
power both in civO and military affoirs. 



•t HBSflBV mr fMAllP. 

** tb«iifliitweaiepld#«r 4 

Would aeildm\AgtteA/* ^ 

and was secretly cleuing the way to take 4Us d<M 
cisiTe step. He sscceeded so far as to persuade tb* 
Poles to reject the foreigners and choose a Piast;!*^ 
but not the iadividual whom the great general wished 
to introduce. **If at this junctoie,'* says his biofr 
i^her,t ^ he flattered himself willi the hopes of the 
crown, the illusion was of short duration.*^ A tn* 
muituous movement, which was of uncertain origin^ 
called to the throne a Polish gentleman, obscure, un» 
known, and deformed, who was not invested with 
any office, who had never transacted any public 
Dusiness, and who himself rejected this unexpected 
honour with a shudder of apprehension. Michael 
Koribut Wiegnowie^ki was descended from the Ja- 
gellons ; but shrinkmg from the field of strife which 
had led his ancestors to the throne, he shut himself 
up in a monastery of Warsaw, in hope that he might 
live unmolested, and go down to the grave unob- 
served. He was almost dragged Id the throne, and 
wept at being obliged to bear what so many were 
longing for, 1669. Oasimir, on being informed of 
his late subjects* choice, said, "What! have they 
set the crown upon the head of that poor fellow r* 
Subsequent events proved that the ex-king was right 
in his hinted apprehensions. 

The senators, foiled by this nomination of the in* 
fehor nobles, took every opportunity of exhibiting 
the king's weakness. Michael too gave them many 
grounds for complaint; he paid no regard to th« 
peseta cenvmta, and married an Austrian princess^ 
the archduchess Eleanora, without consulting the 
diet The Cossacks, revolting, and being beaten by 
Sobieski, sued for aid from Turkey. 

At this time numerous intrigues were secretly 

* Tbe party in ftTonr of a natire Pole wm aixtafij Ibnaed by tbp 
aoblM, who w«re enragvd at the intrigaesof the late queen -wiftt riimm 
tOo^w. 
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feiHientiilg, and among others' one idth SolriMki at 
ilft heady to depose Michael and set a French prince 
Oil the throne* This was a faction of the aristocrats 
against the infefior nobles (la noblesse)! Sobiesld 
earned on a correspondence with Lottis XIY., and 
invited him to name a king for Poland, to cnrb the 
license of the dietr--in feet, to use his own words, **t0 
deliver the republic from the absmd tyranny of a 
plebeian nobility."* 

The approach of Mahomet suspended these in- 
trigues for a time. Sobieski, the chafflpkm of Po^ 
hora, again took the field ; but in vain did he rally his 
little army. Kamieniec, a strong town aifd foftress 
in Podolia, in fact the only weu-fortified fdaee the 
Poles possessed, fell into the hands of the Turks on 
the 27th of August, 1673; and in September Maho^ 
met encamped under the walls of Leopol, the capital 
of GaBicia. The pospolite, whom Michael had 
hastily assembled, imagining that the aristocrats 
were treacherously concerned in this invasion, ccm^ 
federated at Golembe to defend f hehr king. Michael, 
aianiied at having the Moslems in such close vicinity^ 
made proposals to the sultan for peace, which Wete 
accepted. This disgraceful treaty of Bucziacz alien- 
ated from Poland the Ukraine suid Podolia, and made 
Michael a tributary vassal of Mahomet ;t who, satis-< 
fied with this success, and harassed by Sobieski, 
withdrew his troops. The aristocratical party pro- 
tested vehemently against this treaty, and the breach 
of privilege committed by the king in signing it 
without consent of the diet, although they were the 
very persons who had lately planned the abolHioii 
of the eleictive and inert monarchy. The confede- 
rates, however, firmly defended the act i and sb violent 
were they, that they condemned a hundred of the 
most illustrious nobles to death, and enjoined all 

* Sobieski't letter to Louis XIV. of the Uttt SvS% 16n.^SM Btf 
ht^, vol. i. p. S3, 
t Hew^tcrpayaSiOOadiMtBaimAiaT. 
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•ters to sybBoribe to tbe oonfe^raey imdef Ae 
Mune peoaltf • Thejr aummoiied Sobieski to appear 
befoie them; bnt with difficulty could he save the 
poniengeni from the Tengeance of his soldiersvwho 
fwoie to a man to defend their faTOurite leader* 
Winter advanced and dispersed the confederacies s 
Md in the beginning of 1673, all parties agreed to a 
meeting for the object of pacification. 

At the opening of the asseml^t an obscure indi* 
vidual annoimoed that he had an important commu- 
meation to make, no less than that Sobieski had sold 
his eoimtry to the sultan for twelve miUions. Hun- 
dreds of ViMoes immediately demanded vengeance 
on the man who dared to calumniate their great 
pHumL ; but he came in peiwon to Warsaw to defend 
nimsi^f. The entrance of the illustrious culprit into 
the city was a triumph; the king, hating hun as he 
did, salt to comi^iment him, and the convocation 
looked upon him with that reverence which master 
minds aiwa^p exact from ordinary intellects. Ac^ 
cording to ins advice, the convocation dissolved into 
e regular diet ; and even those now crouched before 
him who had lately impeached him. The accuser 
was condramed to capital punishment; but S^obieskl's 
authority and clemency arrested the sentence* The 
diet declared for war* 

Michael indeed still wore .the crown, but 8obieskt 
wielded the sceptre. He set out to encounter the 
Turks, who came to claim the tribute, payment of 
which was neglected ( and came up with them near 
Chocim, in November, l$7d. ^ My comrades," said 
he, as he beheld their immense and sorgeous camp^ 
^ in half an hour we shall lodge under those gilded 
tents;" and he kept his word. ^The day of Cho« 
ciffl," says Salvandy,* ^ was too great to be counted 

* Ristoin 40 FoloKMavuteCaoiuIalhtt Jean Sobieski, par N^ 
eftlvaaiy,i«Ltt.pr2». 

Thfti attraelite woit, If reed with tbe restrictloiM contained in as 
CKMUanl erilii|Be in tfea Bevne WntjdapMq^ voL zUiL ^ <S6^tilB 
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in this sad leigiL^ Disease, whicli bad loof pnfsA 
on Michael, carried him off on the vexj eve of the 
liattlB. In framing oar opiiskm of th]0laBg*soharac* 
ter, we mnst do him the jnstioe to xemember, thai 
even a grelt nssn would have found it diffieuH to 
liold a conmtent coune in the midst of ciicmB« 
•taneeiB so trying as those in whvcAk he was thrown. 
The Poles, too, had no reason to ecMnplain ; they 
>ad forced the crown on his head in sinta of his \a^ 
willingness to accept it. 

Sohieski now played his part well; he took every 
inreeaution to thn>w obstacles in the way of his cobs* 
ptttors ; and at length, when the elective diet was 
m a state of hesitation, he took them by smprise and 
carried his {mint. His friend and partisan, Jablo* 
nowaki, palatine of Polish Rassiay thus addressed 
tiie a68en]|>ly : 

^ Having arrived at the dose of this stivmy dis* 
cfnalon, we have all agreed what kind of a king omr 
present cinnnnstanees demand. We know that the 
crown is a heavy burden, and it remains to see who 
has most strengin to bear it.^We can have a cfai^ 
a companion and judge of our labours, a citizen of 
em country. I demand that aPde riiall reign ovw 
Poland. Among Us is a man who, havmg saved the 
state ten times by Ins counsels and his victories, is 
regarded by ail the world, as well as by ourselves, 
as the greatest, the first of the sons of Poland. One 
last consideration affects me. F^s, if we deUber^e 
here in peace on the election of a king, if the most 
illustrious powers solicit our suffirages, if our strength 
is increased, if our liberty is in existence, if even we 
have a country, to whom are we indebted for itf 
Recall to mind the wonders of Slobodisza, Podhaloe, 
Kahisz, and, above all, Chocim, immortal names, and 
take for your king John (Sobieski !" 

This harangue had the desired effect, and Sobieski 

fteiridiartaa trett to t&Mw admiivn of Sobiedd ivlio an •oqpitBlii 
^willi bia flDN flrom tiM wrtttafi or Ooongr, Goyw, 0^ 

H 



f§ msrmtT of folans^ 

WM elected Kinff of Poland oh the 19th of 
1«74. 

This great man was not meiely one of ForUmt^w 
minions. He had not, like many indeed, to cotrtend 
with the disadrantages of anobecme birth or a con- 
tracted edacation. His imn^diate ancestry w^no. 
not only iHostrioas, but powerftd; and he had freok 
childhood ereiy opportunity that Europe affi>rded to 
acquire the roost recent information as regards the 
useful arts of war and policy, and at the same time 
to cultivate science and elegant learmng. His father 
and grandfather were distingui^ed in Polii^ history; 
the former was castellan of Cracow, the chief secu- 
lar senator of Poland, and four times marshal of the 
^t under Sigismnnd III. He was a skilful and re- 
nowned general; nor were his talents confined to 
war ; we have before had occasion to allude to <Hie 
of his literary compositions, the Commentaries of 
the Chocim War (Commentarionun Chotinensis 
Belli Libri Tree, Auctore Jacobo Sobieski), which is 
in* much better Latin than the modems have gene- 
rally written. He married the granddaughter* of the 
great Zolliewski, who defeated the Russians at Mos- 
cow in the reign of Sigismund III., and took the czar 
prisoner. We have recorded this great man's death 
Bs it is described by his relative. 

Sobieski first studied the art of war in Framce ; 
where he was sent in his youth, accompanied by his 
elder brother Mark. '*My children,'' said their 
father, at parting, ^ apply yourselves in France only 
to the useful arts; as to dancing, you will have an 
opportunity of accomplishing yourselves in that 
among the Tartars." This was during the minority 
of Louis XIY. The embryo hero of Poland was thee 
enndled among the grand mwkgtMt% a company 
which had been established by Louis XIII. On 

* Coyer ealte her his danghter, but he is iQistaken; nor is this tlM 
only fnstmce. See Coyer, p. 67| London edition, 176S. Coioparewltti 
Sal^sodyi toI. L p. 16ft 
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teaving France, die brothers Tinted Bki|^aiid» Itel^ 
end Turkey. When they returned to Pf^and, they 
finmd Casmiir oa the throne and inTolved in the 
trouUesome war ivith the Cossacks and Tnrks. 
Their fiuher was now dead, but their mother well 
supplied his jdace as a gfuardian to her sons. John, 
however, soon lost his brother in a conflict with the 
Tartars ; and his mother, with whom he was not a 
&Toarite, retired to Italy. Sobieski had incurred the 
displeasure of his mother by fighting two duels, in 
the latter of which he was wounded and prevented 
from being pesent at an affray with the Cossacks 
at Batowitz, in 1652, which proved fatal to Mark* 
The first of these was fought with one of the Pa^s, a 
powerful Lithuanian family, and originated in a dis- 
pute* at the election of John Casimir. The Pacs were 
from that time his declared enemies for lue, and 
often did their intrigues cause him to regret, in his 
manhood, the impetuosity of his youth. Various 
charges of youthful girvety and thoughtlessness 
during his sojourn in France were also brought 
against him ; and John Sobieski was now considered 
but a young debauchee, and the degenerate descend- 
ant of a noble family. But soon did he '* falsify 
men's hopes," and throwing off the mask of revelry, 
eame forth in the character of the greatest warrior 
of his age. He was instrumental in defeating the 
Cossacks and Tartars, for which service Casimir 
made him successively standard-bearer and grand* 
general. He also held with the last office that of 
grand-marshal, a place of great importance. 

Besides his ment, Sobieski availed himself of other 
roads to distinction and power. His marriage with 
Marie de la Chrange, one of the maids of honour to 
the wife of Casimir, strengthened his influence at 
eourt. She was the widow of Zamoyski, Palatine 
of I^andomir, and daughter of the Marquis d'Anquien» 
and a confidant of her mistress. ** She was very 
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fiifeniooi andbeantiftd,'' says ComuMr;* ^but Joint 
was not rery wiUing to many her tUt Casimir prom* 
ised he woiiid give Mm oonsidenble places and 
make him grand-general." And this, sajfs the same 
author, was the cause of his being made king. 

It has been already seen how impatient Sobieski 
was under the reign of Michael, and how he plotted 
his dethronement. That act of open defiance to his 
sovereign* the infringement of the treaQr wHh the 
Turks, rendered him a great favourite with the sol- 
diers ; he seemed to them another Camillus, throw* 
iag his sword into the scale which was to weigh the 
tribute. 

Before the coronation ceremonies were performed, 
he determined to prosecute the war with the Tories* 
Wb object in deferring the solemnity of inauguration 
seems to have been that he might retain the office of 
erand-general for a time. Sobieski appears to have 
fought with the stimulus of personal animosity; 
every Moslem whom he killed was another libation 
of atonement to appease the manes of his slaughtered 
relatives. Every enemy whom he laid low m^gfat 
have been the murderer of his uncle or his brottor, 
and at least revenge was satisfied with the blood that 
was shed. After various skirmishes the Polidi 
troops encountered the Turks and Tartan near 
Leopol in Gallicia ; the former mustered only 16,000^ 
while they had to contend with above 60,000.t Al- 
though it was in the month of August there was a 
heavy fall of snow, which fortunately served to in« 
commode the enemy. The superstitious Poles ex- 
claimed, ** a miracle!** the writers of the times record 



* GooBorirai an IrMi^yriciui of Mine note, and viw «ngH«d ift 
tfttt capsdtr by Sobietki. H« Un writtsn a ** Hiatory of Foland," w)ii«li 
ia the work raferred to. 

t Tbaaenombera are multiplied liy Oonnar rhhw thaa fbuHbU; iNtt 
aa Um TtaUeh ttoopa W9te ooly aa adveneed gaaid» we edbere ta tHa 
pamber givea by O^r. Tbe ooctor preteoda too tbat SoUeaki^ troopa 
amoonted only to 1000. 



It as ooeyiiiid Sobieaki had too amieh good aenae to 
imdeceive them. 

Tmstinff that they had God on their aide, thejr 
fought with the firm belief that they ahoidd conqueiv 
and most probably every one of the 10,000 dead 
faodi^ which the Turks are said to have left <hi the 
£eld was in their eyes a confirmation of their faith* 
The enemy fled in one night as many leagues as they 
had marched in three days before. 

The vizier in the course of his retreat invested 
Trembowla, a small town strongly fortified, in Podo- 
fia, which was defended by Samuel Chrasonowski, a 
renegade Jew. He first tried negotiation, but the 
brave Jewish governor returned this answer : ^ Thou 
art mistaken if thou expectest to find gold within 
these walls: we have nothing here but steel and 
soldiers ; our number indeed is smaU, but our cour* 
age is great** The Turkish general then ordered 
the place to be cannonaded ; but all to no puipose. 
The wife of the Jewish commander was as resolute 
as her husband, and assisted with her own hands to 
supply ammunition. The Polish nobles who were 
stationed there did not, however, emulate the ex- 
ample of their female general, but began to plan a 
surrender. They were overheard by the heroine, 
who ran through the thickest of the fire to inform 
her husband; and he, by dint of threats and per- 
suasion, induced them to hold out. 

The attack was carried on with increased vigour ; 
the sturdy walls of Trembowla trembled, and the 
governor began to fear that the Lord of Hosts had 
abandoned him* His wife perceived his anxiety, and 
seizing two poniards, said to her husband, ^ One of 
these is destined for thee, if thou surrenderest this 
town ; the other I intend for myself.** 

But the Jew was not fated to become a modem 
Ptttus ; for almost at this veiy crisis the Polish army 
neaded by Sobieski appeared in sight, and gave the 
Turks more important matters to engage their aitei 

H9 
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ikm* Tile Motiem ifocbn tmste dgtiA touMiwklk 
the I088 of seven or eiffht thousand men, and refieitei 
fo Kami^niec, the chief town of Podolia, whitt« they . 
made their stay dining the winter* 

Sobi€«ki spent the interim in the oereiooaiies of 
coronation, which were of great importaaoe in 
Pcda&d, where the king was little more than a f«r 
^Mgmatus till that f<Mrm had taken place. Ttib 
funeral of the deceased king was always deferred til 
his successor had been appointed to aueceedtnm) 
ao partieular were the Poles to avoid an appearanod 
of mtenegnnm and anarchy in a country whose very 
government was a tissue of insubordination* On im 
present occasion, by a singidar coincidence, it faapk 
pened that two kings were to be committed to um 
nave. Casimir had lately died in France, and oob 
dirge ^ was sung at the obsequies of both him and 
Bftchad. This was really a practical method d 
teaidung new monarchsi that 

u ^within tbe heXUm etawn 

That ronods the mortal temples ctfa king 
Keqia Death Us oomt." 

The ceremon3r* is then concluded with a singular 
form. Every new king is obliged to appear in the 
Stanislas^Kirche, where Boleslas murdered tb« 
prelate. But, as if iW were the perpetrator of tlie 
deed, John went to the spot on foot, and declared} 
as was the custom, that ^ the crime was atroci)uSf 
ttiat he was innocent of it, detested it, and asked pax« 
don for it, by imploring the protection of the holy 
m^tyr upon hims^f and his kingdom.**! 

When all these pageants were concluded, Mm was 
again obliged to take the field in September, 1674^ 
as usual with an inferior force. He had 38,900 

^Tbaoonmatiim medals km tJiedettos sf • Miwd snort y— lliii 
ttfoosh ssrertl crowns af laurtl, and al the poiM a legal crown mm 
this InscriptUni, ** Ptr katadittam,^ 



■gaifitt 90e,(NXI TurlM and Tartan; yet haomdea 
stand at Zurawno, a lit^ town in Pokucia on tha 
west of the Dniester, and fortified his camp with in. 
trencbnients. The Turkish army were encamped 
on the other side of the river, and had besides cut off 
the communication behind the Poles. The fate of 
Bobieski and Poland seemed now to hang by a haii; 
The king even condescended to send messengers to 
the Tartar prince with proposals of peace, but with» 
out any concessions. ^ What brougnt us here,** said 
the envoy to ^e cham, ** is the love of peace, whidl 

Sm yourselves stand in need of. We bring neither 
e x)etitions nor the looks of siippliants, but a cour- 
age that is proof against every thing ; and our swords 
i£all iNTOCure us peace if our negotiations cannot** 
As he spoke these words he drew nis sword half out 
of its sheath, which greatly provoked the chami 
tiiough no furtlier notice was taken of the imperti- 
hence ; but the Polish embassy was dismissed. 

The Turks now made an attempt to pass the river, 
but were repulsed with great loss ; and Ibrahim, the 
Vizier, seeing the danger of bearding the lion in Ids 
den, determined to annoy him at a distance. He 
opened trenches as if he was besieging a town, and 
the artiUery was brou^t to bear on ^ Polish camp. 
A ball went through the king's tent; but he refused 
to take any precaution for his own safety, feeling 
that the crisis demanded personal hazard, to let the 
BoldieiB see that they bore no more than their generaL 

Ibrahim still remembered the terrible havoc So- 
Ineski had made among the gigantic Turkish forces, 
and feared even what he considered the dying 
strength of the formidable Pole ; he therefore sent 
deputies with proposals of peace. They demanded 
Ihe performance of the trea^ made b]r Michael, and 
swore ^by their beards and mustachios, to ensnrs 
the safety of the Polish army, offering to continaa 
hostages till it had passed the Dniester, after signing 
% mors solid peace than the foimer.'' To these 



eonditioiuS John refused to submit, and detaemined 

father to try the vast odds of so unequal a battle. 

There were only provisions for four days in the 
Polish camp, and the king gave orders for an attack 
on the following morning. This was an awful night 
for Sobieski ; it was one of those periods when ev^ 
the gigantic mind labours under the burden of its 
own mighty efforts to achieve what seems in^ssible 
to ordinary men. He confessed that he never fielt 
any solicitude and anxiety equal to this ; but when 
he thought of the disgraceful treaty of Michaelt be 
resolved to conquer or to die. 

Day, however, dawned with a brighter prospect 
on the Poles. Sedition had sprung up in the Moslem 
camp ; the janizaries were dissatisfied, and the Tar- 
tars, tired of this unprofitable kind of war, threatened 
to desert Besides, news arrived that the Russians 
were advancing to the aid of the Poles ^ and the 
French and En^h ambassadors were already 
arrived at Leopol, and demanded passports to go to 
the king^s camp. These circumstances obliged IlHa-^ 
him to lower his authoritative tone, and he consented 
to make peace on acceptable terms. Two-thirds of 
the Ukraine were given up to Poland ; the other third 
was to remain in the hands of the Cossacks, under 
protection of the sultan. Podolia also was re- 
stored except Kami6niec, which was still retained. 

John returned to Poland with the credit of having 
finished the campaign honourably. He then gave 
the French ambassador an audience, and was invested 
with the order of the " Holy Ghost," by order of 
Louis XIV. This rather nettled the Poles ; " It was 
stooping to the pride of France," said they, ^ to wear 
its livery." 

John had now an interval of five years' peaces 
though he could not be said to enjoy any of its 
•weetSyfor he was continually harassed by the pet^ 
warfare of political intrigues carried on by his 
wifb and tbe Jesuits. Although the pacta c4mimUA 
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expressly foibade all female influence in the polity of 
the lungdom, Mary contrived to manage Sobieski 
and his diet according to lier own will* ** Her sweet 
temper,^ says Connor, ** refined sense, and majestic 
air gained net such affection with the Poles, such 
influence oyer the king, and snch a sustained interest 
in the diet, that she managed all with a great deal 
of prudence.'' She was present at all the debates, 
not in public, but in a priyate situation, where she 
could hear without being seen. She had one day a 
matter of personal interest, the increase of her allow- 
ance, before the diet, but the king endeayoured to 
defer it till the assembly were in a better humour. 
The oueen, howeyer, would not be put off, and sent 
her chancellor to the king with a message to that 
purpose. The king was incensed, and though he 
was obliged to obey, felt probably the more re^y to 
do so as he was certain the demand would be re- 
jected. In this, howeyer, he was mistaken, and was 
diown the extent of his wife's influence, for she had 
coyertly gained oyer the deputies, and not the slight- 
est opposition was made to the proposal. 

Sobieski managed the Jesuits better. It was ru- 
moured that a ghost had appeared in the house of a 
Polish gentleman in Yolhynla, and had also made 
yery serious remarks on the king and his govera- 
ment. Pasquinades of all kinds were laid to the 
charge of the scurrilous spirit; and a Jesuit, Gnie- 
▼osz, chaplain to the grand-general, bore witness to 
the reality of the apparition. The king, who was 
not to be frightened by shadows, and was not to be 
made a dupe of the designing or the credulous, sent 
an intelligent officer to haye a colloquy with the 
^ost, and demand his credentials from the king on 
me other side of the grave. The spirit was soon 
laid, and the king reamly understood who were the 
plotters of the trick; nor did he forget to retaliate. 
Seeing his Jesuitical confessor at coiurt, he said to 
him, after mentioning the ghost stoiy, ** Well, wha« 
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does your rascal^ GnievoBZ, say to thatf Tbm 
Jesuit imagined this but a prelude to further diis- 
grace, and was so affected that he actually died in 
consequence before the expiration of eight days. 

The same order took the liberty of encroacmng oa 
some of the queen's lands by means of interpolated 
or confused title-deeds ; but the king soon stoj^ed 
this aggression also, resolutely but mildly. In writing 
to the general of the Jesuits, he said, ^ I shall not 
summon your brethren at Jaroslaw to appear before 
the diet, where I should have on my side both jus- 
tice and the respect that is due to me. I am afraid 
of increasing by this means the hatred which is 
already borne you. I only advise you to be upon your 
guard against those who have the manafi^ement of 
your houses, A^c." This quickly produced a restitu- 
tion of the purloined property, and the Jesuits were 
in future more pn their guard in affronting Sobieski. 
Had this king acted with the same good sense and 
determination in other matters of a similar kind» he 
would have made his reign much more happy and 
glorious. 

Jotm had long wished to renew the war with the 
Turks ; and in addition to his inveterate and fanuly 
hatred to that nation, the reproaches of the Pa^s and 
their party, continually reminding him that Kami^niec 
was in their hands, spurred him on, and an opportu- 
nity now offered to do so. Leopold, Emperor of 
Geimany and King of Hungary, had driven his Hun- 
garian subjects to revolt by infringements on their 
national liberties. The noted Tekeli, one of the 
principal nobles of that oppressed countiV, was their 
leader; and they then entered into an alliance with 
the Turks. Msdiomet sent notice to Leopold, that 
the Hungarians were now the allies and subjects of 
the Porte, and that all the Austrian troops must be 
withdrawn from Hungary, unless he chose to be con^ 
sidered the infringer of the peace. Leopold earnestly 
begged the aid of die Poles, but Sobieski seemed at 
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irst disinciined to assist the proud and tyrannical 
^nperon But he next turned to a more favourable 
listener in the qneen. Several reasons made the 
proposal agreeable to her; she was piqned with 
Louis XIV. for his neglect of her family, and wacf 
gflad to thwart him in his attempts to subject Leopold 
to Turkish invasion; besides, the emperor pronused 
to marry the archduchess to her son, and to ensure 
flie succession to the Polish crown in her family^ 
Sobieski could not withstand Maiy's artifices ; and^ 
periiaps, he was in fact glad of tne opportunity to 
break a lance with the Turks. He agreed to have 
48,000 men in readiness to assist Leopold whenever 
they might be recjuired ; but a trifle almost derived 
the emperor of this invaluable ally. Leopold agreed 
to give up his pretensions to the salt mines of 
Wieliczka, which had been pledged to the emperor 
by Casimir as a security for 5,000,000 florins,- and to 
advance l,dOO,000 florins for the expenses o( the 
expedition; but Jolm refused to sig^ the treaty/ 
imless the emperor styled him His Majesty, which 
for a long time he obstinately refused. This demand 
was, without doubt, made at the instigation of Mary, 
who was piqued because Louis would not give her 
husband that title. Leopold was at last obUgedy 
though reluctantly, to yield assent, and John Sobieski 
became his ally. 

Louis, in the mean time, had not been idle in 
attempting to counteract these designs. His am-* 
ba^ssador succeeded in attaching a strong party to 
his interest; but the vigilance of Sobieski frustrated 
the plan, and the French ambassador, nettled at his 
defeat, returned to amuse and deceive Louis with 
telling him that the Polish king was grown too fat 
and gouty to be able to make a single campaign. In 
a few weeks, however, all Europe was told a very 
different story. 

The sultan's forces were ready in April, 1683, 
but M the tmcQ was not expired, he did not talw 
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idraintagB of the unprepaied state of Leopcddf s armr; 
He thus sacrificed interest- to troth and good ffttth; 
hut he was a Barbarian, and had not been schooled 
m Buropean sophistiy. His opponents would have 
been, and in fact had been, less scrupulous. Sobieski 
had broken the treaty with the PWte in Midia^** 
reign, and Leopold had trampled on all engagemfloita 
to which he had pledffed himself with the ItoicariflEiia. 
If the God of the Chrijtians did not make his son 
shine on the eril as well as the good, the Tuiks woald 
have been right in expecting that He ^ would aooa 
deUver them up to the faithAil Mussulmans as a yamt 
punishment upon the Christians for iheir WBDtOD 
violation of treaties.'* 

In the beffinning of May, 16B3, the Moslem army 
set out on its mareh. The troons amounted nearly 
to 300,000 men, but above two-tnirds of them wen 
Hungarians and Tartars. They were well provided 
with ammunition, and had move than three hundved 
immense pieces of artillery. Their general was 
Kara Mustapha, the grand vizier, who was invested 
with plenaiy power l^ the sultan. 

The route through Huiigary was open to the 
Turks, who came as the allies and defenders ad thai 
countiy, so that no hopes remained for the Austrians 
but in their own resistance. The Duke of Lorraine^ 
Leopold's brother-in-law, who had been one of 80- 
bieski's competitors for the Polish crown, oom^ 
manded the imperial troops, who barely mustered 
87,000 men. 

The vizier marched his army from Belgrade along 
the western side of the Danube, and proceeded almost 
without a blow to Vienna. The emperor beeams 
now as timid and crouching in his adversity as he 
had been proud and overbearing in hte prosperity^ 
The haugnty Leopold was to be seen running away 
before the Tartars from town to town, an edifynig 
picture of humiliated tvranny. To adkl to his 
iRNibles, the empcess, who aGoompanied hiimwM 
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QijBA mpaat, and even in this state the was oldifldU 
one lught daring their retreat* to sleep in a wood on 
a bundle of straw. This waa a time for the bleak 
night-winds to whisper to Leopold that moailion, 
^ Take phy $iC| pomp l" Behind him he conkl see tlie 
farms and pottages of his poor sul^etsin fbu)es,of 
which Jiis tyrannical pride was the incendiary, as con- 
sciencey no doubt, too plainly told hioi. But thongh 
he was the cause of m these trooblesy he did noi 
hazard a hair of his head to remove them, but left his 
capital to defend itself against the immense host of 
Turks pouhng down upon it. 
. Vienna is protected on the north by the Danid)e, 
and was at that time pretty strongly fortified on the 
other sides, Oi^the south there is a plain ^ nearly 
three leagues in eiLtent; and it was hare that the 
yizier pitched his camp^ which almost covered that 
sarface.* The Duke of Lorr?dne threw a part of 
his infantry into the citv, and stationed the rest in 
Leopolstatf an island of the Danube to the north of 
Vienna. It was on the 8th of July that the Turkish 
artUlery began to play on the walls, and the Austrians 
to tremble for the result 

Count Starembouig commanded the garrisottt 
which consisted of Httle more than 11,000 men, 
and in addition to Uiem he armed the university and 
citizens.t He received no further aid firom the 
Duke of Lorraine, who now retired from the island of 
Leopotetat,andwaa engaged in continual skirmishes 
with the Tartars. The siege went on with vigour, 
and by the 9dd of July the Turks had made very 
near aj^roaches to the walls. 

At this juncture the garrison received news from 

* The Tmkiato amy eoewnped kefore Vteam amoBiitid li» 191,80^ 
nen, as appeared from a list found in Um ▼izivr'a tent.^Coitnor. 

The author of a Journal of tb« Siege of Vienoa atatea that the rauater^ 
rail ooDtained only 108,000, and that even thia waa purpoaeiy oramtod. 
^.^sfyumal qf ihs Siegt t^ Vimma, MarhianMSS. 

t llM above lawuMciipt racee tbim at 1(1,000, beaidaa S|9S9 arna^ 



.fShc DIdce of Lorraine. He promiaed them speed^ 
Buccour, though this w«ub most probably done mer^ 
to inspirit them. The bearer of the message had 
swum across the four arms of the Danube, and had 
to return with his answer the same Way. The bold 
messenger was not so fortunate this iiixiei being taken 
by the enemy. The lettef with fifhimh he was 
intrusted Was sent befck into the city,- wfth dAiOther 
mi the point of an tfrrow. The purport of the latteif 
epistle was,' '^ that all letters were now useless, foi" 
that God wouM soon deliver up Vienna to the faithful 
Mussulmans as a just punishment upon the Christians 
for their wanton violation of treaties.** They re- 
ptoachM the emperor for breaking a treaty which 
foUowed the battle of St. Go^ard; with infringing 
0tt tiie' privileges' of the Hungarians, and violating 
two treaties made with Tekeli. The;^ reproached 
the Poles for taking up arms without being attacked,' 
and in defiance of the oaths they had swoni at 
Buczaez and at Zurawno. 

Th^ siege Was continued with increased vigour, 
and to add to the alarm of the citizens, reports were 
raised that traitors were making a subterraneous^ 
entry for the en^my,'and that incendiaries increased 
the fires caused by the Turkish red-hot balls. 

The Duke of Lorraine sent repeated messengers 
to Sobi^ski to beg him to bring spieedy succour ; but' 
the Polish troops couM not be assembled tiU towardaf 
the end of August, and even then Ihey amdunted 
only to 34,000 men.* Before Sobieski began Ins' 
march be received a letter from the emperof , Wliich 
shows how adversity can lower the pride of little 
minds. ^ We are convinced,*' said Leopold,- ^ that 
by reason of the vast distance of your army it is 
absolutely impossible for it to come time enoug^ to 
contribute to fte preservation of a place which is in' 

. , . • • • 

* "The klnf, witli liU md Prince Jamea, Prince LUbaoQirald, an# 
BiMt hi tke FoUsh.grmnd«9e, fofie wMi an tamf qnln a* tbajr tilMiad 
■aeb pTHAIO men to loUeTe it 0^«iina).^--Coiiiiar. Lei. 4. 
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the iBO0t imm^a/ttd danger. It is Bot, ihsMonf 
yonr troc^, nre, that we expect, but your fmifca^t 
own presence ; being fully persuaded that if your 
toyal priBsehce will vouchsafe to appear at the head 
of 01V foit^s, dioiigfa less numerous than those of 
liie enemy, your name alone, which is so justly 
fhieaded by them, will make their defeat certain."* 

The queen accompanied him to the frontiers, and 
the following letter, which he wrote to her on the 
4ay after their partingf, will make us more intimately 
acquainted with the chamjnon of Vienna : — 

^ Only joy of my soul, charming and beloved 

Mariette ! 
^ I have passed a very bad night here. One 
of my arms is numbed; I have also suffered great 
pain in the spine of my back. I shall have an attack 
ef rheumatism after uiis. 

^ Dopont has given me stiU more pain; he returned 
from you at nine in the evening, and has told me 
Aat the violent agitation you feel may probably 
affect your health. I beg you, my dear soul, to 
compose yourself and sufcmiit to the will of God* 
He will dmgn to grant me his guardian angels, and 
allow me to return to my friends safe and sound.**! 

Thus Sobieski, fifty-foinr y^ars dd, and in such a 
state of health, so weak and debilitated as to be 
obliged to be almost lifted on his horse, was the only 
man whom the empire could look to for aid. 

As Sobieski was on his march with his little army, 
he saw^ one day, an eagle flying by them from the 
right, and availing himself of the superstition of the 
Poles, he took the opportunity of encouraging them 
by interpreting it as a good omen. On another 

* This letter was to be seen in Coyei's tbneintlieareliivwof Fdaad. 

t HUrtoiff ^Pi)logiip avanteteops le Rpi Jean Sol^ieflkUmr N. A. Be 
Salirandy, torn. 111. p. 98: Tbem la also a tollection' or SdUeakra 
letten, tnmlaied by CQont Plattr, and pnblirtied by tbe abore aiitbar. 
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Qwal o n he pereenned Mme aiogiitar «t]iMM|iiieite 
pbenoraenaf which he turned to the Mttie iaiVowcMm 
aeeount. 

The Polish forces maiched along the banks of the 
Ikuittbe without any resiatan^ and were joined 
there by the Duke of Lonaine and some other 
German forces hastening to the rescue of Vienna* 
The German generala enneised some anxiety as to 
the result of the conflict, but Sobieski cut them short 
b^ saying, *^ Consider the aeneral you have to deal 
withy and not the miiltitu^ he commands. Which 
of you, at the head of 800,000 men, would have 
suffered this bridge to be built within five leagues 
of his camp ) The man has no capacity.^ He 
alluded to the bridge at Tuln, which the Duke of 
Lorraine had erected for the passaee of the troops. 

As the Polish army crossed the bridge thev were 
particularly admired for the fineness of their horses, 
their unifoi'm and general ai^aranee; but one bat- 
talion seemed a sad exception, being very badly 
accoutred. One of the generals expressed hia 
opinion to the king that it was a disgrace to the 
rest I but Sobieski thought otherwise. *' Look at it 
well,** said he, as it was pasmng the Inridge, 'Mt is an 
iilvinoible body, that has sworn nev^ to wear any 
clothes but wnat it takes from the enemy. In the 
lasl war they were all clad in the Turkish manner.** 

The Tuiks offered not the least opposition to the 
Poles as they crossed the bridge, and all the imperial 
troops were safely assembled on the westera side of 
the Danube by the 7th of September* and amounted 
to about 70,000 men. 

They coidd hear from Tuln the roar of the Turkish 
cannon. |Yienna was, in fact, reduced almost to its 
last gasp. Most of the garrison were either killed 
or wounded, and disease was making even greater 
ravages than the enemy^s balls. ^ The grave con. 
tinned open without ever closing its mbuth.*** Aa 
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eaify tsUie 99d of Attgnst like officers liad e«limatM 
titat^they couM not withstand a general attack thre0 
days. If the vizier had pursued his adTantag«» 
Vienna must have fallen into his hands. But it was 
his object to avoid taking it by storm, in which case 
•^ plunder would be carri^ off by the sddien, 
wkereas, if be could oUige it to surrender, he might 
-appropriate tbe spoil to his own use. So careless 
was he, too, in his confidence, that he had not yol 
ascertained that the Poles were arrived, till they 
were in his immediate vicinity ; and when the news 
was afterward brought to him that the King of Poland 
•was advancing, ^The King of Poland!" said he, 
laughing, *'I know, indeed, that he has sent Lub0-» 
mirski with a few squadrons." 

The governor, Starembourg, who had assured the 
iNdte of Lorraine that ** he would not surrender the 
place but with the last &x>p of his blood," began 
Jiimself to despair of being longer able to hold out* 
A letter which he wrote at this period contained 
iHily these words : " No more time to lose, my lord, 
no more time tp lose." 

The imperial army set out cm the 9th of September 
ibr Vienna, but they had a march of fourteen miles 
to make across a ridge of mountains over which the 
Germans could not drag their csmnon, and were 
therefore oUiged to leave them bdbind. The Poles 
^vero more persevering, for they succeeded in getting 
over (twenty-eight pieces, which were all tli^y had 
to oppose to the 300 of the enemy. 

Qn the 11th of September they reached Mount 
Calemberg, the last which separated them from the 
Ti^ks. ^ From this hill," says Sobieski's biographer, 
** tl^ Christians were presented with one of the finest 
imd fppsi dreadful prospects of the greatness of hu^^ 
laiaxi power; an immense plain and Si the islands of 
the Danube covered with pavilions, whose magnifi* 
cence seemed rather calculated for an encampment' 
of pleasure than the hai^ships of war^ an innume- 

la 
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900,000 men aU in motknn; swamwof Tartare dii* 
pened akmg the foot of the mountain in their naoai 
eonAiaion ; the ftne of the besiegfen hnseasant and 
terrible, and that of the besieged such as they eoM 
eontrive to make; in fine, a fUeat city, dwtingtdrii* 
able onlT by the tops of the steeples and I3ie tre and 
amoke that covered it."* But Sobiedti was not im* 
ixysed on bv this formidable «fffat. ** This man,** said 
ne, * is badly micamped : he Liowsr notfasng of war; 
we shall certainl^^ beat him." Th» «agle eye of the 
emBfrienced warrioT was not mhtsJeen. 

On the eve of the battle, he wrote to the queen in * 
tiiese words t ^ We can easily see that the genend 
of an army who has neither thongfht of intrenching 
himself nor concentrating his forces^ but lieo en- 
camped there as if we were a hundred miles from 
him, is predestined to be besften." 

To add to the weakness of the Tnrkish army, 
neat dissatlsiiEustion had spnmg ap among the troops ; 
tne length of the siege, disease, and, above all, a super- 
stitious presentiment of bad fortune, arising partly 
from the denunciations which the mufti had pro« 
nounced agaiftsrthe sins of the vizier^ and partly 
from a conviction that they were transgressing the 
law by being the aggressors, was general among th6 
forces. The flower of the Moslem army too, the 
Janizaries, began to murmur against their generaPs 
apparent cowardice : *^ Come on, infidels," th^y efit^ 
claimed, " the sight of a hat will put us to flight !** 
8uch was the ominous state of the troops who were 
to withstand John Sobieski. 

The vizier called a council of war on this day« 
which showed him the disaffection of his officers, as 
well as the solAei^. Most of them advised a retreat ; 
they had engaged in the expedition r^uctantly, and 
in opposition to Uieir own counsel. Ktfra MnstapilMii 



deelft»d lasiiilnitiDBof leaewingf toe umxAi of thA 
esty, At the aaam time white the bo^ of his anvyr 
hj^ Ihe aUied army is check* 

Bwdar, the 19th of Beptaab&t^ IffiS, wee the im« 
poitaMt dayv ^btf with the £ite'' of Leopoldythatwae 
to decide whetim the Ttulith cieseeBtwae to wsf« 
on ti» tanete of Ykona* The eamontdb an the 
ei^ hegatk uX the break of ^y, ^ which peipoM 
te«iaer>eahie|iaithaMkwilhmwiifioiii faii astty 
lie Jaaiiatieay all M$ iuihiitiy, and aaiuij all ihii 
artiltevy. llieligliteevsdiyytheSpaina^theTalUffflk 
aad other iinfp&i ti-oopA, were tlie lorcea deatiBM 
to^neounter toe enemy; eo egregiofHly did Kw« 
Mtwtapha miscalQolale the stveagth of hie op|K>neHt8» 
They were eommaaied by Ibrahim Paeha, who wae 
legarded by the Tarka aeone of the neatest fenende 
of the age : but; unfortaoati^y Ux thMii, he was one 
of those who disaf|pf oved the war, and partiicid»rly 
ft» preeeRt planof it. At eight hi the aooniaif tiiere 
wae some waim fiAiirmiriwBg ; at eleven the Clffistiaa 
anny was ^hawn up in array in the plain ; and Kara 
Ifosta^^ begim^ing to tipptetsmd diat the allies 
were more fornudable than he antteiptated, had 
ehanged hit doeign, and eatne to eommandhistioope 
in person. He was 6tatietied in the co&tre, and So* 
bieiski ooeupied the same situation in his army. 

It was nearly five in tlie eveaii^, and the emrge* 
loent had only been partial ; for Sol»eski*s infintvy 
had not come up, and the tisierwas to be seen under 
a supeib crimson tent, quietly sippmg ooflbe, while 
the King of Poland was before him. At length the 
infantry anrived, and Sobieski ordered theaai to seiae 
im eminence which commanded the visits pesitionb 
The promptitudig and gallantry wiHi ymek Ml 
manoeuvre was executed decided the fkte of tiie day* 
Kara Mustapha, taken by smrprise at this uneiq^eeied 
ittack, ordered ell his infantry to his right whig, tttd 
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jdag cried oat tluit they were lost ihbh; he oidered 
the Duke of Lorraine to attack the ceatiei wMoh waa 
now exposed and weakened^ while he hiinaelf made 
his way thioUgh the eonloaed Turks straight fimr the 
Vixier?s tent. He was instantly recognised by the 
stieaiBers which adorned the lances of his guard* 
i*By AUi^lV ezdaimed the eham of the Taitare, 
;< the kiiig is with them r An eclipse of ^ moon 
wMed to the eOnstemation of the saperstitioiv Mos» 
Isms. At this moment the Folidi caTslry mi|de a 
grand ohacge* and at the same time the Doke oC 
Lorraine with his troops added to th^confiisioil; and 
the rout of the Turks became geneiaL The Tizier 
in vain tifed to rally ^m. *^ And yoa»7 said he to 
tbs i^iam of the Tartars, who passed him among the 
fiagitive^, f* cannot you help meT '.^I know the 
King of Boland !*? was the answer, ft I ioid yon diat 
if we had to deal with him, all we could do would 
be to iua away. Look at the sky; see if God is not 
Ugainst tis.f? The immease Tinkiih aoany wai 
yrhc^y broken up, and Vienna was saved. 

So sudden and general was the panic amoiBg tlm 
Turks, that by six o'clock Sobieski had taken pos* 
session of their canq>. One of the vizierW stimqiSy 
fiiMBly enamelled, was brought to him. ^ Tdke thai 
stirrup,'* said he, '* to the queen* and tell her* that the 
person to whom it belonged is defeated.^ Having 
strictly forbidden his soldiers from pLundeiing, the]! 
tested under the Turkish tents. 

Such were the qyents of the famous deliiseraiici) 
of yienn4 as they were seen by the looker-<Qn; and 
the outline of tl^ narrative is filled up by onie who 
was the beat infoimed, and not the least impartial, no 
kss than the g^eat hero hiopis^f. '* The victory has 
hfiea so sudden and exti:aQnlinary,'' he write^ to th^ 
ijpieeii, ''that the city, as well as the camp, was u| 
Mitinual fil9n% ^pqteptiqg tQ s^ th^ eoc^ioy retum 



0mf nwwnf-^iqftt p«t w end t« ttie pm^ 
Mnt» UKlimndMi^the ruilDi ddlMided tfaehiwivaiwiiii 
faxf (aditrnteHBt) m teir iigku«<-Att ttw troop» 
have done their doty well ; they attribute the vidc^ 
to CM and «b^ At the wmtoei^ wlmi the ieneidy 
bmu to gife grcnind (snd the greatest tAmdik was 
WMreTwas etattoaedt o^poaite theiriiier)* ailtlM 
ea>ra2ry of the rest of the armyadTmoed towsfda 
Bie mi &e right wmgy the eentte and the left wmg 
hRvkig aa yet bv^ little to do.— Ite erapeior i» 
stout a mile and a half distant. He is oominff demi 
Hie Danube in a eh^Uonpe ; but I pereei?il he liaa tio 
great wisli to aee me» perhai» on aeeoitiit of the eti« 
ppeUe* I am ^ry glad to avoid all these eenaiotuei^ 
we have been treated with nothing elae up to thilF 
tans. Our darling (fimfui) is brave in the highest 
degreew'^t 

Among the spoil a large standard fSdl into the hands 
of the Tictors; woA it was nintaiEen for that of 
Mahemet. ItwasseWiaasiiohtothepoMaMlsw* 
pended in the ditireh of Lordtto, ^WheiBi'* says 
CkHUiory ^* I have seen it.** The real alandard is 
sadosed in an »k of gold, with the Kovan and the 
piepliet's robe» aadis CMied by a eamei befioni tte 
saltan or viaier» When it is ^splayed in lMlile» an 
officer is appokited to oarry it <^on the riigfaieat 

* ThepunacQ wldeh follow* k«r« oSbraftablgBitT ittiprtfitlnB of S«(* 
Wesld** mind, which, hi thi midst of the exultation of a (lorkras Tictom 
adiild tum tti atttntion la tequliiM into natvra] ^nolnena. ** I hatk 
wiUMMNd this night,*' he aagr*, " aap^dtelt whMi Lhara lont ifftil»4 tm 
Oar wagon-train set lira to the powder in aerend nlacet ; the ewloalia 
yitm Hke that oT the laat judgftient: notwithrtandlng, nobody wdn 
noaaded. Iktdm^^pportwUt^afMdiigwiitkiiOtcmi^iiinmkMiMM 
fix doud* arejhrmtd m the tUimomhen: bat It ^ a mfiiehAQoe : It la 
e^rtadnly a loMOfmore than half A mlllidn (florinii).'* OfSobieski^a 
MUtuafitf wi ahaU tika accMte to aoy OMnt haraafler* We eaanoc 
help reniariiinf , too, anothor chanotariatio tNH in thiaapMef fbHMa 
aeeins more delighted at the large booty he has made than ue importanoa 
dr glory of the tictory. Almoat the very fitat word he amreaaes to Mi 
mifeiaataNit tha riehea of the TnrUihcaiaiv and nearly tfaawhela«r da 
long letter la more like an appraiaer v Taluatiou, than a berd'a daaeiiptMn 
6f a momantooa battle. 

t LattMT ix. fT 9timimki% 
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^TM theeaie in meiinaeiilHista&oeybatmaiiy 
irtillmaiiitfiaitharitWastlui nal standard Ihai was 
laken. 

The loMcmtiie Bide of the viotoia waayerjr txiiing, 
pMwithBtan^ng ib» irapoitaqice df the Tictorjr; nor 
does it appear noin any of the statements to have 
been very great on tost of the Turks. ImmenBe 
treaaaies were found in the enem3^8 camp ; so mueh 
ao» that Sobieslfil had for his share some n^Uions of 
dncats. 

On the foUowinf day John made his entranee into 
Vienna. Thelnelll^madebytheTul1Dl^and1^toafh 
iriuch they expected to match to tbs destmetioa of 
the ci^, was tne foad which aidnntted its deliverer 
Hie citizens received ^m with undisgtiised ex^fes* 
aions of gratitude ; and even the stem warrior So* 
pkuiki ahed a tear or two of joy at receiving ^e 
thanks and acdamatkms of the victims whom he had 
Msoued from destnictioib ^ Never,?t said he^ ^ did 
ttie crown yield me pleasiire like this !*? The pecmlo 
eould not help comparing him with ifaeir own ms 
jgiacefid sovereign, and ezchumihg, H Ah! why i0 
not this our masterl?' With diffieulty could tlit 
iliein looks of tiie empevoifs officers chedc theev 
natoral expressions of ieeling. ButSobieskididnot 
arrogate to himself only the glory of the victory « 
he went to the cathedral to i^ti^ thaidcs, and began 
tf} sipg the Te Deum himself. A seraion was after 
ward delivered, and the preacher, in the taste ot 

£at f^pf i^onceits and far-fetcheil puerilities^ choai 
» folirxring text for the occaaon i"— ^ Tkere wob c 
pan $ehtjr(ypi Godj whose name xoas Jokn^'*!^' So 
pieski found upon the towers of this church the 
Turkish crescen^ which had been erected tliere by 
^e great l^dlviaan in 1539, and was to be left as a 
monument of his unfinished expedition acoordiqg to 

* SttraiidT ealli Uito " PifMnrafc itumirmtimk W 
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«0 eotMkm mpm'ytiiaK^ he agreed to nose tyi' 
aiegei He ofdeirbd this montnto of Austrian di»* 
grace td be t&tn down sad trampled under loot* 

But the low-adnded Leopold^ who had descended 
to soeh adulation and entreaty when danger threat^ 
eoedy eould not bear to wiuiess the triumph of YaSt 
deiirerer. Bvery report of the cannon; whfch' m^ 
Bonaced a fresh tribute of apj^aose to oiMeAif Ml 
like a reproach on his eartfi He thigered on hi$ 
Journey on the banks of the Daanftte, unwitting to 
add by his presence to tiie honour oi bis rival anA 
his own shame; ^ It was the wes&ttess of the oouni> 
sels that yon had a share in,*' said he, turning spilei>' 
fully to one of fab ouai8ters» '^tliat oecasionB m$ 
this di^gracei** 

Leop<^'e weA. mind stuik undEer die burden of 
soeh afxvour; and enVy and sfde^n, tc^ther with a 
sense of his orwn littleness, woi^dnot allow him t^ 
magnify his benefactor and the object of his jealousy 
with expfesnotts of gratitude. ^ A man who re^ 
minds us of a favour cancels it^" sa^s a pithy afdiol 
fist ;t stnd to ibis we might add» tiiaC he who leeeives 
a kindnese unlfraciously doubles tiie oMigation. Bui 
not so thoi%£Lt the empetoT. In this moment, whmi 
tiie heart s&uld have bisen .^ager to pour forA its' 
gratitude,' he Was deferring the evilr day by disgrace^ 
fal (pnbbleff about the ceremmiy with which he was 
to receive Sobieski. He inquired whether an electa 
ive kiiig ever had an interview with an emperor, and 
how he was received. '* Receive hinr,'^ said the Dukd 
df Loriaine, who had been one of Sobieski's unsuc-' 
eesslid con^petitors for the Pdish crown ; ^ receive 

* This story Ui oChefWiw pimiptaraoed by the autbor of the mani^. 
ieriiit "Joornal ortlie SidKe of Vieimtf' befiire quoted; but We are^ 
tttiier flIwiitkBl abofBt tbte work^ is Well u tlM pnbUshsd ** loanat," anft. 
Qol the leas about the latter, beeanae th^ dletingniahed author of th» 
•^Aoralea de I'Empire,* Volttfx«»'giteB crisdit tdamM^lis eta^gMeT 

t loebefbdeanlt; 



mgeJ^ The emperoft howeTer, refused to give hm 
benefeolor the njibl hand* «ii4 Joha wiis too food- 
Mtured and luoeremotuoiift to ujfe Hum point ol un- 
meaniog and tsvmpeTf etiquette* At length it wee 
i^ireed that the inlenriew ^e«ld take place on hocaop 
hmsk in the <^n plain* and thai they ehould veiMfli 
CieiiBf eaeh other, which would noi allow nwk 
imnetilio in the node of aalutation. 
■f At ^ iqK>9in(ed hour, John Sobieeki lede up to 
IbaeaenenNr in the eame annour which he had wom 
in Iheqefenceof Yjenna, and accosted him with the 
«aeeof eonacloua but unaaMiming rank. The enh 
fierQB»on Iheeootisry, waa yery distant and eeremo* 
nioua, and began to recount in a versr uofracioae 
toaaaer the eervioea the Gennana had rendmd the 
Polea M difieient perioda. At length he wnmg froaa 
Ada 1^ the word grtMudt for the detiyeiance oi 
VieBna ; at which Sobieski merely remarked, " Bzo* 
ihes, I am glad I have dooe you that iinall service.'' 
The yoonff Poliah prince James came up at this mo- 
ment, aiki hia father presented him to Leopdid, with 
time wofds, ** This is a prince whom I am educating 
lor the service of Chriatendom." The emperor 
merelgr nodded, although this waa the young man 
whom he had promised to make hia son-in-law. 
One of the Poliiii palatines, at^fiping forward to kiea 
^be hwghtr emperor's boot, waa checked by So* 
tieski, ezefaunung, ** Paktine, no meanness*'' The 
interview was th^ at an end. 
* Sobieski. was no doubt much disgusted with this 
treatment, and felt inclined to letum to Poland^ but 
his animosity to the Turks and the hope of uniting 
his son to the house of Austria, made him ** digest 
the venom of. his spleen." He also kept in mind the 
•dage <^ an old Polisb poet, which he quotes in one 
of nis letters to the queen: ^'He who cannot oenr 
oeal hia vexation makea himself a laughingstock 



Int Us mtanksi^ mad lie dMniiaied to ptiMwm. 
the war.* 
Sobieeki thus descnbee this ungidar meeting >-« 
^ I had my interview with the empeTor the day be* 
fate yesterday, that i«, oa the 16tb* He arrived at 
YiefiBia eooie hofiun after- my departure.-^— We bb/» 
kited each other politely enough; I paid my eom-» 
]dimenta to htm ia Latin, and in few words. Hje 
answered me in the eamelangtiage in pieked terma* 
— I preaested ray eon to him, who approaehed 
and saluted him. The emperor only put his hand to 
hie hat.r^He treated the aenatom and hetmanst 
and even his relation the Prince Palatine of Belztin 
tile same way. To avoid the scandal and comments' 
of the public, I again addressed a few words to the 
emp^rori after which I turned my horse 9 we aahited 
each other, atid I rode back to my camp* The Paia* 
tine of Russia showed our army to the emperor as he 
had desired him; but our people afe very much 
pidued^ahd oonH>lain highly that the emperor did not 
deign to thank them, except by touching his hat,fof 
so many pains and privations. After this aeparatioiiy 
everv thing is suddenly changed ; it is as if they did' 
not know us any longer. — They give ua no moro 
^rage or provision.'^ 

Nor was Sobieski the <mly one who experimiced 
$B$ch tretatment : ^ logrfttitudcf*' says 8aivandy, ^ was 
the 80i4 of the imperial eewrt. . Generala, vasaalsy 
nnd allies saw their services eondemnod 10 the same 

* Obmiot gf«<(» t OKbnnt •eMOiit cfttlm lntervleir. " ffnidaj alter 
l!^Mtrv,'*«t]w he, '*tite em^rar cuMtouMBt hisit ndmade biin hki 
■eknowled^mente with the ihwt end^ariof eapreniooe bnafinable, 
while Ring John nctArtd hie eomfrfimente with « modeety equal to hto 
a9an|t.*u.Vol. 1.^. tr. Thie te, howemr, one of the umeenhi^' 
paeeajee which are eo flraqoeat in the doi.tor'e weefer nun&Wf end he 
^acee the bitervlew en the wrongs day ; be afterward aays that the 
Polee *' were highly disgoated at the iU treatment they reoeived ftimi 
~ u" ThB«r - - ^- - 



the OenMua.'* The ** Jotusal of the Oesi^ gkwm ■early (he i 
eoont, ae might be expected. 
t SohioBltl here desMttee, WMBf oOw tUaga, tfO fhe iitbittltt <^ 
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vtifuci/* , All- \m S^l»e»ld began to ctesert iStm 
cause. 

But Fortune was now going to check for a mo- 
ment his honourable and triumphant career. A rem- 
ifant of the Turkish troops was stationed at the* 
bndge of Barcan, on the Danube, and John attempted 
to (Modge them without the assistance of the impe- 
rial troops; in fact, they were not very speedy ia 
following him. But the Moslems rushed on unex- 
pectedly, and the Poles suddenly became disordered 
and fled. Sol»eski was exposed to great dangcV, and 
while carried away by his unmanageable horse, 
Inruised and tired in the scuffle, he saw throui^h the 
cloud pf dust a young man who was caught by hi» 
cloak by a Turkish soldier : this was ho other thaa 
his son. For a moment he was in awful suspense, 
expecting that he should be the eyewitness of his 
child's death ; but the young prince fortunatdy es- 
caped with only the loss of his cloak. ( 

The imperial troops came up and saved the Poles 
from further slaughter, and the great John Sobieski, 
the deliverer of Vienna, was now to be seen lying, 
overcome with fatigue and vexation, on a bundle o( 
bay. His son was brought to him, and that served 
in some degree to lighten his sorrow. He however 
addressed the German generals, who had come so 
(mortuoelYto his rescue, with his characteristic af- 
£mlity ana candour. ^ I confess I wanted," said he, 
" to conquer without you, for the honour of my own 
nation. I have suffered severely for it, being soundly 
beaten ; but I will take my revenge with you and for 
you. To effect this most be the chief emplo)rm€nt 
of our thoughts.*' He also wrote to the queen that 
*^he was advancing towards the enemy, and that she 
must expect they would be defeated, or bid him fare- 
well for ever." 

John soon came up with the Turks again, and 
wip^ off his late disgrace ; after which, the winter 
being far advanced, he proceeded over the OnpalhiaB 



tnountains, and took tip his quarters at Ciracow on 
the 24th of Deeember, 1683. 

He was disgusted with the continual petty attacln 
t)f jealousy from all quarters ;— of kings, generals, 
and politicians. How strikingly are his bitter feel- 
ings poured out in the following words, which were 
written to the queen a short time before he began his 
march to Cracow. " How knowingly these states- 
men speak in their chimney-comers ; and when they 
happen to find themselves mistaken in their calcula- 
tions, what does it signify to them ? They will re- 
cant, and that is all ! Oh ! I renounce altogether for 
the future the whole of these alliances and their 
commands, even if they were of all Europe!'* 
Louis XIV., who, with all his weakness and all his 
tyranny, was considered as a sort of deity in the 
eyes of the hmnble disciples of legitimacy, was also 
a "jealous god," and devoutly did all his servants 
keep his commandment, ''Thou shalt have none 
other gods but me !*' Most studiously did the French 
official gazettes avoid the name of Sobieski ; but 
glory like his cannot be "hidden under a bushel.** 
While they attempted to decrease the honour of the 
victory, by ascribing it to a panic of the Turks, they 
own that this terror arose from their hearing the king 
wa^ there in person. " Such,** says Salvandy, " was 
the petty war of the French politicians against John 
Sobieski. This is a strange way of depressing his 
glory. Flattery, with all its invention, would in vain 
strive to equal this compliment.'* 

How different was the spirit of the letter written 
to Sobieski by Christina, the notorious ex-queen of 
Sweden, then resident at Rome ! " I am tormented 
with the passion of envy, a trouble which is the less 
tolerable, as it is new to me. I never envied any of 
my contemporaries till to-day. Your majesty alone is 
an object of envy to me, and teaches me that I am 
subject to that feeling of whidi I thought mysdf 
•ntiurely incapable-" 
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excite the envy either of Louis or Lm^Io, wa« madf 
the hero of the gzuid day of Vienna. To his prayers 
and money the two monarchs attributed the^ohous 
victory. Leopold, as if to inflict on himself thebiv 
ierest irony, caused medals to be struck of himsdU', 
with arms in his hand, saving the empire* He also 
ordered a statue to be erected to the pope, the libe- 
rator of Christianity. The silly old man absolutely 
ordered a griand triumphal procession, in which ban- 
ners were exhibited, bearing the portraits of himself 
and the emperor. 

Glory was the only advantage the Poles obtained 
by this memorable campaign. Sobieski wrung the 
title of Majesty^ as above mentioned* from Leopold* 
and received the unwilling compliments ot most of 
the European princes* Poland gained the alteration 
of the title indyta restmhlica to serenisdnutf and 
thus were Sobieski ana his kingdom rewarded for 
saving Austria and Eastern Europe, by two empty 
titles. The king's thanks were rieally affront* inso- 
lence, and breach of promise ; and Poland saved a 
serpent from death which afterward turned api 
stung her for the kindness.* 

But these were not the only ill consequences of 
this glorious expedition, as we shall see in the course 
of the history. The victory was indeed one of those 
grand convulsions in the polity of Europe which are 
felt for ages* From the lamous 12th oi S^^ptember, 
the Turks never gained an inch of ground. The 
effects it had on Poland were very different from 
what might be at first anticipated. ^ This famous 
deliverance of invaded Germany,'* says one who 
thought long and deeply on the subject,t *' became a 
continual source of troubles: not only had it given 

* floriM striking eomments oif SobIe8kl*8 policy, or ratber impolicy, to. 
wvdt Um coon of Visona, nmy bo omi in SalvandyHi Wmmnmfi^ 
Inio avvit ot Muo toBoi le$p SpblMid, liii^ iii pk ML 
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^e to a war whieh the republic was not in a state to 
4cany on, but it also produced an alliance which 
eventually became more fatal than the war itself.** 
The truth of this will be soon seen. 

The king attempted in the following year, 1€84» 
to make a more profitable campaign. Kamienieo- 
Podolski had long been a bone of contention to the 
Poles and Turks, and was so still. The latter people 
had been its masters some years, as there has been 
occasion to mention before in the course of this his- 
tory. It stands in the south of Podolia, on the craggy 
banks which form, as it were, the joints of the Dnies* 
ter and one of its tributary streams. It was from its 
strength and situation a place of great importance to 
the Poles^ but Sobieski contented himself with erect- 
ing a small fort at three miles' distance from it, and 
returned to enjoy the sweets of peace. 

He now rather incurred the displeasure of his sub- 
jects by taking a Jesuit of the name of Vota into hk 
familiarity; and though it cannot be supposed from 
John's treatment of that order it was from any par- 
tiality to the intriguing society, he allowed him in 
conjunction with the queen to attain great influence 
over him. Vota was a man of the world, well in- 
formed, and a much more agreeable companion than 
Sobieski was accustomed to meet at his court in that 
age of limited information. This preference gave 
great umbrage to the Poles, and was probably the 
cause of much opposition which John now met with. 
They expressed their displeasure in every possible 
way, and, among others, by a caricature of a lonr 
procession drawn up by a Jesuit beating time with 
the king and two other Jesuits, who were holding a 
music-lx)ok, to which he. seemed to pay great atten^ 
tion. This silly burlesque nettled Sobieski extremely, 
— ^but an opposition 01 a more substantial nature was . 
now preparing for him. 

This great king imagined that his privileges ought 
10 be somewhat extended by reason of his talenti^ 

K3 
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and oQcuionatty took ibe liberty of orersteppitig* tte 
laws ; but this oould not be allowed by a people sa 
deTOted even to tbe shadow of liberty, and it raire 
rise to frequent Gsontention. In one instance the king 
eonvened the di^ at Warsaw in February, 1685, 
^^ugh the law appointed it to meet that year at 
Orodno in Lithuania. The Lithuanians, however, paid 
no regard to his summons, and held a separate diet 
in their own province, while the Poles a8semt)ied at 
Warsaw. Sobteski was obliged to temporize, and 
fidopted an esi)edient, with the consent of the non- 
.eoatents to hold the diet in Poland as a subordinate 

4ietine* 

But he was again called to order in this very ad* 
4embly. He had illegally disposed of the office of 
grand-chancellor of Lithuania without announcing 
it to the diet, and the Lithuanians were much nettled 
At this stretch of prerogative. Pa9, a senator, and 
who had expected to succeed to the vacant post, was 
BO vehement in his complaints, that Sobieski, for- 
getting every thing in his rage« laid his hand on his 
4Word, and half-drawing it, exclaimed, ''Do not 
oblige me to make you feel the weight of my arm.** 
Pa9 was not to be daunted by this gesture or ebnl* 
lition of rage, and imitating the threatening action, 
retorted, ^ Remember^ that when we were equals yon 
■knew by experience how capable I am of dealing with 
you in that way^** This was in allusion to a duel 
which they had fought in their youth. It must have 
been a huipiliating admonition to John Sobieski. 
Nor was this the only fracas of the kind that OC" 
eunred this session, for the queen, who was perpetu* 
ally im^-iguing in this way, made her hts^rand the 
.constant butt of his nobles* 

John was no doubt glad of an opportunity to es« 
cape from tins soene of vexatioue wrangling^ Peace 
was to him no peace % in the eamp he had thousands 
at command, wiiereas In Ids own palace be eould 
•oareely give his orders to a mcBial withont aakiag 



iMHre frfSm the difeC'; on ti» field of battle lie urag ^li 
tbsolute lord and the admiration of all, but in bib 
eouncil the most illiterate and Tulgar of the ^ plebeian 
nobility'* was his superior, could ridicule his policy, 
and cross all his desigfns. He therefore renewed the 
war against the Turks for the recovery of Kami6nieo. 
But the first campaign passed, and the crescent still 
waved on the walls of the town. 

Mahomet now ofiered, on condition that Sobieski 
would secede from the league, to restore Kami6niee 
and defray the expenses of the war. As the recovery 
4^ this place was the only ostensible cause of the war* 
had justice and policy guided the councils of the Po- 
lish king, he would have accepted the offer; but the 
Artifices of his wife and the Jesuit Vota, backed by 
the hopes that Leopold held out of making Walachia 
and Moldavia hereditary sovereignties in the Sobiei^ 
iamilyv overbalanced the king's solicitude for the in^- 
terest of his people, and he rejected the proffered 
restitution. This unfortunate and interested deter- 
mination was, probably, one of the chief causes that 
led the way to the destruction of Poland, as it ulti«> 
mately obliged John to enter into an alliance witk 
Russia. 

The war went on, and the several conflicts of this 
eampaign were a series of studies which taught Prince 
Eugene, then abbot of Savoy, the art of war. Tliey 
were, however, of no advantage to Poland. The 
4mly interesting occurrence was the king's halt at 
the burying^place and fatal battle-field of his great ao*- 
cestor ZolkiewskL What must have been hisTeel- 
ings when he gazed on the pyramid that covered his 
^cmesi «nd lei^ one of the inscriptions, ^' Learn of me, 
bow sweet and how honourable it is to die for one^s 
country i" 

After this excurmon, or rather military tour. So* 
bieski retired to Leopol, the capital of Gallicia, where 
Ibe Russian envoys were awaiting him. In this 3rear, 
teM^ oaDie M of May« be coivdtided a trealy with 
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4he czar, by which he confirmed the alienation from 
Poland of Smolensko, Ozerni^how, Kiow, and S«- 
veria.* The king* had not the pennission of the 
diet to do so, although it was required by law ; but 
he was paid down one million of money, and prom- 
ised a further remittance, — an irresistible offer to 
Sobieski. The ambassadors were in high credit with 
the queen, and she most probably exerted her influ- 
ence also on the occasion. This disgraceful treaty, 
which will ever be a damning blot on Sobie8ki*S 
character, yielded to the Russians the finest part of 
the Ukraine and the beautiful cities watered by the 

Dnieper.f 

When the diet assembled in the year 1688, great 
complaints were made of the intrigues of the king 
and his wife to get their son James nominated suc- 
cessor to the crown; but the queen had provided 
against this and other demurs which were to be ex« 
pected, by engaging Dombrowski, one of her parti- 
sans, to dissolve the meeting by his veto. This was 
done without the kijig*s knowledge; and he convened 
a senatorial assembly, or the upper house, to debate 
on the emergencies of state. But the discussion took 
a very different course from what he wished: the 
senators inveighed most bitterly against the queen^s 
intrigues and the interested policy of the king, and 
called him *^an infringer of the laws, an oppressor of 
the people, and an enemy to his country,^ This was 
strong language, but too much like the truth; and 
Sobieski was glad to dissolve the meeting* 

* Them, it will be remembered, bad beea only prorlaUMuiUy ceded 
by John Caaimir in 1667. 

t Thlii eeandeloiui breach of ptItU^^ did not fo vnnotieed by fto 
Polee« bnt " in vain did the nobility reject sach a ahameftil treaty, aad 
wish to investigate the boeinees with severity. The diet which followed 
having been broken, a year was lost ; and when in a subsequent year 
another diet wished to enter into the inqniry, death had carried off tho 
two statesmen whose informations they were to take. The republic, ^to» 
owning this treaty, never named any commissioner to regulate (ho 
ancient limits ; and until latter days thoy have remained nndeterminedt 
H continual ottbJect>or dispute between the two penile, wbloh dates iti 
«ri|ln fVom Uils treaty of perpetual peaee.*<--SttMJ^a, toni. t. p. tt 
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Nor didJiis airtjects wUlioat the walk of the 
eenateohotee couch their sentiments in more aia- 
guised language. A clergyman was preaching before 
the queen on confessioui and had the boldness to use 
the foUowing language : ^ Kings confess only small 
maUf and say nothing of great; it is well known 
these is a prince in the world |¥ho thinks it no crime 
to sell offices of state, and to sacrifice his country 
to his bUnd complaisance for a wife.^ Surely Po- 
land must have been the head-quarters of candour. 

Another diet was convened in the foUowing year* 
and the deputies were as refractory as before. They 
reproached him with the treaty of 1686, and debated 
whether they should retract it, Raphael Leszczyn- 
ski,* palatine of Posnania, made very severe remarks 
on the queen. '* She is exalted/* said he, *' above 
the rest of her sex in spirit and abilities ; but a mere 
woman in intrigue and artifice," &c. Another sena- 
tor addressed the king, ** Either cease to reign at all, 
or reign with justice." This was the Bishop of 
€ulm, whom Sobieski ordered to apologize ; but he 
refused, and was supported by his brother senators. 
John threatened to abdicate, but soon forgot to put 
his threat into execution. 

It was on one of these occasions that the great 
man, enraged at the petty annoyance of factions, 
burst forth in this eloquent appeal: " It is true they 
have told me there was a remedy for the troubles of 
the republic; — ^that the king should not divorce 
liberty, but re-establish it. * * * Has he then vio- 
lated it? Senators, this holy liberty in which I was 
bom, and in which I grew up, rests on the faith of 
my oaths, and I am not a peijurer. I have devoted 
any life to it; Arom my youth, the blood of all my 
family has taught me to found my glory on this de- 
votion. Let him who doubts it go visit the tombs 
lof my ancestors ; le| him follow tne path to inunoii* 

• Be itsi llM flnlipr «r ttw Aiciii* iBflif Bttfililaa 
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tali^ whkh they baTe shown to me. He wiil find, 
by the traces of their blodd, the road to the eotmtiy 
of the Tartars, and the deserts of Walachia. . He 
will hear issuing^ from the bosom of the earthy and 
beneath the cold marble, voices which cry. Let them 
learn Jrom me how hxmowraUe and S7»eet itie to die 
fir our country ! I could invoke the memory of my 
father, the glory he bad, of being called four times 
to preside in the assemblies in this sanctuary of our 
laws, and the name of buckler of liberty which he 
deserved. * * * Believe me, all this tribunitial elo- 
quence would be better employed against those who^ 
by their factions, invoke upon our country that cry 
of the prophet which I seem, alas \ already to hesur 
resoundin? over our heads: 'Yet forty days, and 
Nineveh shall be destroyed r" > 

The most remarkable circumstance that occurred 
in this session was the trial of Lysinski, a lithuankoi 
nobleman, for atheism. He was, in fact, a religiooa 
and benevolent man, but sufficiently intelligent to 
ridicule some of the current superstitions. He was 
unfortunately rich, and that was the principal wit* 
ness against him. The ground of accusation was a 
note which he had made on a book written by a stupid 
German, to prove the existence of a Deity. The 
reasoning was inconclusive ; which Lysinski observe 
Ing, wrote on the margin, ergo non est Denu. He 
was tried by some bigoted Catholie bishops, and 
found guilty, "' not only of having denied the exisl^ 
ence of a God, but the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
the divine maternity of the Virgin Mary." 

Zaluski was one of those villains who were con* 
eemed in the torment, an office wMoh even the raoet 
degraded systems of theology have allotted to deoUe^ 
We will let him condemn himself out of his own 
mouth. " The convict was led to the scaffold," he 
says, "where, the executioner^ first, with a red-hot 
iron, tore his tongue and his mouth, with which he 
had been crud tawarde Godi then they burnt his 



Iwndi!, fnMriBiieiits'bf tfie Abominable prodnctioii, ai 
a ftlaw fire. The sacrilegious paper was thrown 
Ifito .tiie flames, — himi|elf last : that monster of the 
agjB, that deicide, was cast into the fiames of expia- 
tion, if such a crime could be atoned V^ To ^pevent 
liis escape, they even violated one of the laws, thai 
no nobleman is to be apprehended till convicted* 
Hhe king did not interfere to stop the hellish execu- 
tion, but allowed the annals of Poland, till that time 
so free from the disgrace of persecution, to be now 
sullied. Even the pope discountenanced the inhu- 
man and unjust cnielty. , 

Nor were the reproaches of his diet the only vex* 
ations John had to endure ; his sons, imitating the 
intrigues of their father, gave him perpetual uneasi- 
ness. ** It will be easier for me»" said he, when 
setting out for his last campaign in 1691, ** to get 
the better of the enemv I am going in quest of than 
of my own sons.*' This was the last time he un<* 
sheathed the sword^ and it was again to no purpose. 
He was now sixty-one years old, and two-thirds of 
that time had been spent in ^ the tented field." His 
health was broken with vexation, and his frame 
shattered with his wounds. 

Sobieski had outlived his glory; he was now 
nothing but a sick dotard, nursed and managed by 
his wife. She was continually rendering her hus« 
band and herself more and more obnoxious to the 
people. She intrusted the care of the king's health 
to a Jesuit, a physician of the n^me of Jonas, and 
engaged another of the same persuasion to farm his 
estates. The latter, whose name was Bethsaly 
bctoides; extorting gr^at ^ims from the Poles, had 
the afidacaty to enter into a traflle of ofilces with the 
ooeen's comiivance. This excited the greatest in- 
oignation ; and a petty war of brochures and carica^ 
tures.was begun to the great annoyance of tbe 

government. One of the pictures represented a 
reign negotiator couatinB out money to Bethsal, 
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WlM>waaexuiifaiinff itir^nryeaMUIjri Mklagboaik 
l^ted the group, and was Iniiied in secvetinfir a pcwb 
tion of the treaEmre m the corner of his rm.. far 
another print, John appeared feeble and childi^, sit- 
ting on the lap of a yoang woman, and auekled l^ 
an old one. He seemed to be shrinking tinder tlie 
weight of many browns, which w«re, however, mad* 
to appear tarnished, and stripped of their omameats. 

But the public did not content themselres witili 
these harmless attacks; frequent attempts were 
made to assassinate the hated publican* which h* 
frustrated by having in pay a guard of thirty Poliak 
nobles. His time came at last; he was disgraced, 
and died in poverty. 

- Und^r such a government every thing was fast 
verging to decay; the diets were no sooner assembled 
than dissolved, that Truth might not be allowed a 
hearinflf; riots and fights were substituted for debate; 
the soldiers were clamouring for their arrears, ani 
levying contributions on the people. The generals 
set at defiance all authority, and were enga^ only 
in their own aggrandizement. ** All the departments 
of government which require strict superintendencet 
such as the command of the troops and the manage- 
Ment of the revenue, intrusted to generals and minis- 
ters independent of all authority but that of the diety 
were without control* HappUy for Sobieski, h<l 
was not doomed to witness the eonsequenoes of thia 
irillanbus administration; death eame kindly and 
laid low his gray locks with their withered lai»ete» 
bdbt^ the rude tiand of rebellion had sneeeeded itt 
tearing them from his broWr 

The 17th of June, ieSN»y was his last day of tfoubia* 
Herevited for a few moments fWmi his insensibfltty 
only to regret that he was alive again. ^ I was theii 
weU,^ said he ; a sad confession of miscraided fanvo« 
ism, effete renown^ akid disai^KHnted imubitkra ! 
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WiMn ihft iiifgfbt3r Is Men, the most low snd daA* 
taidly will stride o^er his body to see ** where hui 
gfeat stran^h lay," and descant on his weakness. 



The vnltnre will feed on the dead lion, and the car- 
rion erow will peck at the stranded whale. The 
eorpse of SobiesKi furnishes the same treat for those 
birds of ptey, the petty critic and the musty moral- 
ist. But Fame puts her finger on her lips as she 
points to the death-bed of John Sobieski. Those 
tattered Turkish banners, as they sprinkle their dust 
on the cold corpse of the hero beneath, awaken more 
tiionght and solemn reflection in one glance, thaa 
the tongue could exhaust in hours. 

In his person, says his physician,* ** he was a tall 
and corpulent prince, large-faced, and full-eyed, and 
went always in the same dress with his subjects.**! 
His character is portrayed in his political career, and 
his actions speak for themselves. In war he was a 
Kon, birt in peace he was the plaything of others. 
Had he lived in the age of barbarous heroism, he 
would have been a Hercules bending before an Om- 
^hale. 

Glorions as the reign of Sobieski had been in 
many particulars, it has had a most pernicious effect 
on the destiny of Poland. This is fully exemplified 
in the preceding pages, and the melancholy truth 
Win but too often present itself to the thinking, mind 
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t ** Tbfl king waa « weir-spoken prince, of ywy ewy ftootM, woA 
•ktrMMly cMl, and ti»i most of the godd qnalltlM reqniane in • gende- 
mm; Im «vm bm only well veraed In inlllMry afiUra, bvt likei»tee in 
■U polite aod ecbolaetie learniQg; beeidee hie own tongoef tiie SdeT^ 
man, be mdentood the Latin, French, Italian, German, and Tarkiah 
langMgee; Ike deUghted imieli itk natwal phlleoephy, aind in all pelt* 
of ny&e; he need to reprimand the elerfy fiw not admitting in ths 
wuVenttiee «94ffcteflto the modcra phUoomiliy : be lo«8d to^Mff v« 
•■mdlMOiinedr tDeatmatten.*— Ooimor, let. nr 
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in the solw oqn ent narratiTe. Siniite rwaa r k g Mm 
Itpplicable to the state of learning in this perioiL' 
More book^ perhaps, were printed now than in tho 
two preceding reigns, and there were more literary 
names ; but it was all the conventual learning of tlw 
Jesuits. Sobieski himself was a patron of learning, 
and many are found who extol his talents and spini 
of inquiry; but his philoso{Aical conversationSf 
which they adduce in proof,*, are evidences indeed 
of his love of knowledge, but neither of a very free* 
thinking nor free-spirited mind. It would scarcely* 
be going too far, perhaps, to say that this wopild also 
give a tolerably just estimate of the literary and 0ci> 
entific character of the whole of the Polish nation 
under his administration* 



CHAPTER V. 

ingvstns n.. Elector of Saxony, raises tainuaelf Co Uie Throne— D^ 
taina his Saxon Troops in Poland— Makes Peace witta Tuirkey— At- 
tempts to seise Livonia — Forms an Alliance with Peter- the Great of 
Russia— Defeated by Charles XII. of Sweden— Dethroned by Chcriea' 
XlL-'Stanislas raised to the Throne— Aufnistns resumes the Civwa, 
and is again deposed— Charles defeated at Pnltowa— Angastns iCMr. 
cimds the Throne— Charies ^IL Prisoner in Turkey— R^nms ttt' 
dweden— Attempt to assassinate Stanislas— Death of Cbaitea— <)f» 
prassion of the Protestants— Death d Angustus. 

Sobieski and his intrigues, so long a stumbling- 
block of offence in the eyes of the Poles, were no 
more ; but the rancour and vehemence of contention 
still survived. A people in this dissentient stale>of 
feeling were not likely to be calm, impartial ad[ju<&.. 
cators. While the most powerful Polish and foreign 
interests were nullifying each other by oppositioiiy a 
nobJe of inferior rank and influence started a new 

* One of these meti^hyaiod dlaciiiMioiui is gireii >f Oanoar 



eudidat^ and carried his point. Thk was no Miher 
than John Przdpendowski, Castellan of Culm, vrho 
had first united with the Prince of Conti, one of the 
most popular of the candidates for the Polish crown. 
But he wished to derive some profit from his vote,* 
aind finding the prince^sfinances exhausted, he looked 
nmnd the different courts for another patron. He 
was bold and bom for intrigue, and therefore well 
adapted for his present purpose. He had married the 
dat^ter of General Flemming, who was then in high 
fayour with Frederic Augustus, Elector of Saxony, 
and afterward his prime minister. This connexion 
brought him in contact with the elector, whcmi he 
found just suited for his design. Augustus was a 
young, wealthy, ambitious monarch : ** No prince 
was ever more generous,-' says Voltaire, *'gav6 
more, or aocomf^nied his gifts with so much grace.** 
His religion, professedly the Lutheran, stood in the 
way ; but there is something that will remove more 
mountains than faith, and it was opportunely remem- 
ber^ that the young elector had recanted the re- 
formed betief two years before, during a sojourn at 
Borne, and he was now as good a Catholic as the 
Poles or the pacta e<mvenia could require. 

Money purchased Augustus plenty of votes, but as 
he was late in the field, there were some too firmly 
engaged by the Prince of Conti to be decently trans- 
ferred. The consequence was, that on the 27th of 
June, 1697, both were elected by their different par- 
tisans, the archbishop declaring Conti king, and the 
bisiiop of Kuiavia Augustus. But notwithstanding 
^ informality of the latter election, nothing was to 
be said to the 10,000 Saxons, with whom he came to 
take possession of his kingdom ; he was acknow- 
ledged king, and the Prince of Conti sailed back to 
Fruice unanointed. 

* flee Biflt da» BefOimiflOi ds Filofiie, pu M. V AMM f^muttm^ 
l«i.ift.D.U8. 
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- Bnt Angmtm had JM>t y«l bMii fsiowiiedy a iseis« 
mony eBsentlally requisite to invest him with Ml 
muthority ; and ne was anxious that it should take 
place. There was some difficolty even in Ma; 
aU title regalia were locked up in the treasury at 
Cracow in the keeping of oAotam in Coali^ m» 
terest. The law foifos^e breaking open the dleors^ 
but the Saxons ^ laughed at locksmiths'* and broke 
down the wall. It was also neeessaiy that the an^ 
bishop should perform the ceremony, but he aAao 
was in the other interest ; the diocess was therefoie 
declared vacant, and newly filled. There was stfll 
another impediment ;^ — the funeral of the late kiag 
ought to precede the inauguration, and the conne 
was in the hands of Conti*s party at Warsaw; Mt 
the Saxooa substituted an effigy, and the coronatioa 
was solemnized, and the elector procfadmed kiw 
nnder the title of Augustus IL* it was obeenm 
that the king fainted during the formalities, as if 
his heart failed him at the tlK>ughts of the charge ha 
was taking on himself. 

This forced election was the first of the disgrace- 
ful series of events which laid the yoke on theneeks 
of the Poles, and al last rendered them mere bonds* 
men. Since this period Poland has always received 
her kings under the compulsion of foreign am&f 
The czar and the King or Sweden even offered to» 
support the present election; but Augustus fomi 
that he and his Saxons were snfilciently strong ta 
ftgfat their own battles. 

The pacta convmto required Augustus to dim^se 
his own troops ; but he was' too prudent to trosl 
himself to subjects who were not 3ret reconciled ti> 
bis ** usurpation,'* and looked about for a pretext I0 
letain them. This was readily found ; he employed 
ihtm against the Turks, and the Poles/Were satoasd* 
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Bnt this war WAS ended by the treaty of Cartowitz,* 
in Janaaiy, 1^9, and the king was obbged to find them 
another occupation. This also too soon presented 
itself. Sweden was now nnder the government of 
a miuOTyt and as Poland had long looked with a 
lingering eje on Livonia, which had been ceded 
by the treaty of Oliva, in John Casimir^s time, he 
thought it would be a favourable juncture to at- 
temt its recovery ; and the service of tht Saxons 
in that undertaking would make the Polet* forgive 
^beii intrasion. He attempted it entirely at his own 
lisk, without the concurrence of the Poles, and in 
fact in direct opposition to some of their representa^ 
tions. The bishop who had crowned him told the 
king, ** his attack on Sweden was a gross violation 
of the- rights of nations and of equity, which the 
Almighty would not fail to punish ;'* a judgment, 
says the historian, which seems to be dictated by 
ti^e spirit of divination. 

His first attempt was not so successful as he had 
anticipated, and he engaged Peter the Great, Czar of 
RnssiB, to assist him. Peter entered very willingly 
into the plan ; he wished to found a port on th^ east 
of the Baltic ; Ingria, the north-east part of Livonia, 
seemed just adapted for it, and he thought it w^uld 
pay him very well for his share of the enterprise. 
The meeting took place on the 26th of February, 
1701 at Birze,^ a small town in the palatinate of 
Wilaa in Lithuania. But the monarchs did not 
devote the time solely to business ; drunkenness and 
M^auchery seemed a fit preparative for such in- 
iquitous treaties. For fifteen days Peter the Great, 
the civilizer of Russia,^ and Augustus were in a con- 
tunwd state of intoxication. The contract was 

* By this treaty the Poles regaiaed Kami^niec, bill gave up their an* 
■mebment in Moldavia, &c. 
t Cbarlea Xn.» then not ugfatoen. 
i Commonly known ^ the name of Binen. 
4 " The etMTy'* my Vattalire, ** who could refinrm Wm natloD, eenU 
' eorreet in himMlf hia daBgeroua propeoilty to debavdmry." 

L9 
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made in the midst of fljueh! & seeae ; m vaajfOttrnv^, 

Tvhich deprived thc»u»aiids,;^^f their hnbandty liathera, 
brothers, and sons, ifm ma^e th^ fteak of a dronkea 
level. 

But Charles, the young Swedish oioiiafch^adllMnig^ 
only eighteen, was not to he made the tame vietiai 
of such flagrant injustice. He was apprized of ibeir 
designs, and chose to antieipajte them. He had 
routed the Russians at Narva in ^e preeecMngyefti^ 
and nmde even Moscow tremble. But Justice fought 
for hhn, and his soldiers were animated by the ex- 
ample of their youthful hero» These were the troops 
whom the Russian savages called'' terr^^, insolent, 
enraged, dreadful, untameable deetroyers/'* £te 
then 'marched against the Saxons in Livonia, aad 
came up to them oa the banks of the Dwina. TI0 
river was very wide at the spot and dilieuU to pass, 
but Charles was never to be daustted. He caesed 
large boats to be prepared with high bulwarks to pior 
lect the men, and observing that the wind was iit the 
miemy's face, lit large fires of wet straw, amd the 
smoke spreading along the banks of the river, eod^ 
eealed his operations from the Saxons. He ekreetad 
the passage himself, which was efi^ted in a quartev 
of an hour, and he was much mortified at beiifg onlir 
the fourth to land. He rallied his troops and roitfed 
the Saxons. He did not stop till he arrived at Bir^ 
the town jyhere Augustus and the czar Imd plaiioed 
the expedition. He felt, he owned, a sattsfactioo at 
entering BiiTie as a conqueror, where the levgiisil 
monarchs had coni^ired his ruin some few momto 
before. 

What a different scene was the court of the waCer<p> 
drinker Charles from that which the dnmken Peter 
had held here ! and the difference did not pass unno- 
ticed. As the young warrior was sittmg in this placa 
one day at table, observing his usual sobriety, ^d 

-JLS^ S? P"5^ F»jwr joMi by Uw WmUmm mm tWr 
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mpTOBU]^ bisried ia Ib* gmad de8itiM» a Gemaa 
Golonel, who W93 ia waitiof , nemaxked in his hearings 
fliat the feaatB wiueh the caar and Augustas had 
made here were very unlike his majesty's. * ^ Yemf* 
said the king, starting up, ** and I shall make them 
digest them lesa easilry.'* From that momMit the 
dethronement of Augustas was fixed* 

The news of Charles's approaeh was nearly as 
agreeable to mos( of the Poles as it was terrible to 
Augustus; they ccmstdeied him as their champioil 
against the tyrannical and intruding SazoBs. The 
primate wrote to the Swedish king, assuring him of 
this feeling; and Charles ex|»essed himself as the 
iiiend of Poland, aUhough the enemy of their sove- 
reign. Augustus was aware of this, and dismissed 
the Saxon troops, to regain the favour of his subjects* 
This step had the desired effect for a time: the 
primate, traitor as he was to bodi parties at heart, 
pretended to rouse the king's awakening popularity 
which he could not d^ck; and the people were so 
gratified by the concession, that most of the influ<* 
ential palatines swore to defend their sovereign to the 
death. This adherence to their fhlling monarch was 
daily increasing, when unfortmiate dissensions in 
Lithuania once more severed the bond of umoo* 
That province had been divided into two contending 
liactions ever since the death of Sobieski ; and party* 
spirit had run so high that the contest became quite 
a civil war. The family of Sapieha, the great 
general of Lithuania, and that of Oginski, the great 
standard-bearer, were the leading interests. Aa 
long as tlie Salmons remained in Lithuania, Sapieha 
was protected from the violence of Oginski, who was 
backed by most of the nobility; but after their d&* 
parture, he and his adherents were left exposed, so 
that their only alternative was to make the Swedes 
their protectors. Under these circumstances Au- 
gustus could offer but little opposition to Charles, and 
a deputatiott ww sent to the Swedish monarch, -^'^ 
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propoMds fiNT peace. ** I win ifiake peace at Wnr« 
aaw,*^ was the young but firm warrior's answer; and 
at the same time he added, that he came to make war 
on Augustus the usurper^ and his Saxons, and not 
against the Poles. 

Augustus now saw- the tide was against him; 
and despaired of gaining his point by direct sailing; 
be therefore tried another tack. He felt the inutility 
of ministerial persuasion on the Swedish monarch ; 
but Charles was young, and youth, he thought, might 
listen to the wiles of beauty, although it turned a 
deaf ear to the arguments of bearded lips. The 
Countess of Konigsmark* seemed eminently quali- 
fied to try the experiment of laying siesfe to the 
inflexible warrior's heart. She was beautiful 
talented, and witty, mistress of foreign languages, 
and well skilled in the tact of conversation. She 
was, besides, of Swedish birth, had considerable 
estates in Sweden, and was familiar with that court; 
•o that she seemed to have a claim on the entree to 
Charles's audience-cha^itiber. She accordingly re- 
paired to the enemy Vcamp in Lithuania ; but had the 
mortification to find that all her beauty and accom- 

Elishments were lost • on the Swedish monarch, for 
e obstinately refused to see her. She waylaid him, 
pursued him, dod^d him in his rides, but the rough 
Adonis still escaped from his artful Venus. At 
length, one day, she plotted so well that she pounced 
Bpon him in a narrow lane, and was at his feet before 
he was aware of it : the insensible king saluted her 
without speakitig a word, turned his horse's head, 
and was out of sight in an instant. 

His last and most sanguine hope being blighted, 
Augustus felt thiit all was lost, atid that his kingdom 
haa departed from him. But he yet fought up against 
fortune : he had privately recalled his Saxons, and 
then assembling^ all the troops he could, mustered 

*8lM WM one of tliA mittTeaMt of AngOMVOM, and iDotiwr of Murint 
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iMaily 94,000 ineii. Atiguiitim now focmd himsoIT ia 
thai perplexing dilemma in wbieh all kings who 
thrust tbemaelvee upon a people by force are iJwaya 
at some period deservedly plaeed. The Poles, al 
best only lukewarm in his cause, were converted into 
ardent enemies by this recall of the Saxons. While 
Augustas was engaged in marching from palatinate 
to palatinate, to canvass his partisans, Chaiies 
]Hisned on unopposed to Warsaw, which capitulated 
on the first summons, on the &thof May, 1703. Ai|- 
gustus, however, marshalled his troops in the plain 
of Klissow, and waited for the arrival of the Swedes 
to fight for his crown. Even now his army douMed 
lfa»t of Charles ; but the Poles, who composed th^ 
greater part of it, did not engage willingly. Ait- 
gustus indeed fought bravely; but in vain did he rally 
Sis troops : three times they again recoilc^d. Fortune 
still Ihyvrned on the Polish monarch, and he fled 
towards Cracow. An accident favoured his escape, 
tod |»olonged the struggle: — Charles had a fall from 
lus horse as he was pursuing him, ami was detained 
in bed mx weeks on his march. Augustus made 
good use of this respite, reassembled his troops, and 
prepared for another battle; but discontent and rebel- 
hoa tinned bis ranks: the Poles dreaded further 
opposition to the formidable invader, and began X^ 
nill into his will, in consenting to raise to the throne 
lames SoMeski, the eldest son of their late monarch. 
Against such numerous enemies, no resistance could 
be offered: protraction of the war was useless^ 
ivr difficulties only stimulated the Swedish hero. 
^Should I have to stay here fifty years,** said he, 
^I will not go till I have dethroned the King of 
Poland.** Augustus therefore fied to Saxony, tsSdng 
however the precaution to secure the persons m 
James Sobieski and his trotlier Constantme. 

The throne being thus vacated, it only remained 
f&T Chaiies to fill it; but he was for some time unde* 
temined who should foe the ehosen person. Hll 
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cxnoiMlloTS adyised bim to step into it himaelf ; but 
fate, in the shape of military glory, diverted him frora 
that design. He first fixed on Alexander, Sobiedd's 
^ird son. He, however, only wished for the enlarge- 
ment of his brothers, and to revenge them, havii^ 
none of the libidinem dominandi ; and it was in vain 
that the King of Sweden and the nobles entreated 
bim to change his mind ; he was immoveable. The 
neighbouring prinqes, says Voltaire, knew not whom 
to admire most, the King of Sweden, who at the age 
of twenty-two years gave awlay the crown of P<Handf 
or the Prince Alexander, who refused it. 

But kingdoms do not long go begging; and all 
men are not so disinterested as Alexander Sobiesfci. 
When Charles told young Stanislas Leszczynski, the 
Polish deputy, that the republic could not be de- 
livered f^om its troubles without an election; — ^ But 
whom can we elect,'^ said Stanislas, *' How James 
and Constantine Sobieski are captives f* The king 
looked with an eye of scrutiny at his interrogator, 
and thought to himself, " Thou art the man !'* He* 
liowever, deferred that answer until he had fmcther 
examined his young proteg^. 

Stanislas was descended from an illustrious Polish 
family ; his father was crown-treasurer and Palatine 
of Posuania, to which latter office his son succeeded. 
He added to innate talent the polish of education, 
and commerce with society both at home and abroacL 
"Stanislas Leszczynski," said one of his contem- 
poraries, "the son of the grand-treasurer of the 
crown, is regarded among us as the honour of oar 
countiy. A happy facility of manners makes him 
win his way to all hearts.'^ He was courageous^ 
and at the same time mild in his disposition, and had 
a very prepossessing appearance. In fact, Charles 
was so much struck with him, that he said aloud he 
had never seen a man so fit to conciliate all parties. 
Be was also sufficiently hardy and inured to servioe 
|a please the rouigh king in that respect} wA aftec 
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l^confei^Cie the Swedish monarch cdcelaimed, 
** There is a man who shall always be my friend T* 
and Stanislas was King of Poland. 

But the formality of election was observed, al« 
though it was« in fact, nothing Imt a ratification of 
Charles's choice. Many other candidates were also 
nominated ; and though Stanislas was the most popu- 
lar among them as well as the nominee of the lord 
of the ascendant, the primate, Radzielowski, objected 
to him, ostensibly on account of his youth* ^ What V* 
said Charles. ^ He is -too young,^' answered the 
primate. '' He is not so young as myself,*** replied 
the king, impatiently, and he sent the Swedish count, 
Horn, to Warsaw to .enforce the election. Horn 
met, however^ with some resistance from the inde- 
pendent Poles* . *'Are we assembled," said one of 
the noblest ** to act in concert for the ruin of Polandy 
whose glory and, safety depend wholly on the free- 
dom of tlie people and the liberty of the constitu- 
tion 1 Let otur independence be our first care, then 
^let us tliink of an election. Sh^ll we call that 
revolution legitimate which springs from fear. of 
being hewn down by the troops of armed foreigneni 
who surround usv and insult the dignity of the republic 
with. their presence V Several nobles, roused by 
this appeal, entered their protests, which, according 
to law, would check the election; but this trifling 
opposition was disregarded, the Swedes shouted, 
** Long live Stanislas Leszczynski, King of Poland !" 
and the election was registered. The constitution 
was certainly infringed by the Swedish influence, 
but Augustus was not a fit person to complain of 
unconstitutional acts* 

. Stanislas was, no sooner seated on the throne^ and 
enjoying the honeymoon of royalty at Warsaw, 
ibatk the alarm-bell sounded^ and Augustus, with an 
army of 20,000 Saxdns, was seen marching to regaia 
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ting was obliged to flee with his fsunlly to their 
protector, Charles. The work of dethronement was 
BOW to he all done ov^r affain. The ^wedkJi 
monarch had not lost any of his activity; he over* 
took Augustus unexpeetemy in Posnania, and a battle 
was fought at Punitz, on the borders of Silesia. 
The Saxon army consisted almost entirely of foot, 
whereas the enemy were all cavalry. Augustus 
now first showed modem tacticians that it is not 
impossible for infantry to withstand the charge of 
cavalry. Schullemburg directed the evolutions, and 
he was not unwoithily supported by the king, although 
he had received five wounds. The Saxons found 
the utility of that military disposition which Bi-kish 

S^nerals have adopted in late wars, and on which 
ey have so much prided themselves. They formed 
themselves into solid bodies, presenting on all sides 
a hedge of bayonets. The Swedish cavahy in vain 
attempted to break their ranks; the Saxons stood 
their ground till |iight-fall, although inferior in num* 
ber, and made good their retreat. This was cer- 
tainly no contemptible specimen of the military 
talents of Augustus, although a great portion of ^e 
credit is of course to be given to the skill of 
Schullemburg. 

The Saxon army retrtoted, and the Swedes ibl^ 
lowed and overtook them a^n on the banks of tiie- 
Oder, diaries now imagined they must fall into* 
his hands, as they were unprovided with pontoons 
or boats to effect the passage, but in this he wa« 
mistaken* SohuBemburg . pMed his whold anny 
over durinjg the night with a very tiifiing loss; and 
Charles himself was oMiged to own that ''To-day 
Schullemburg has the better of us.** 

Notwithstanding all tb» display of courage m§ 
tactics, Augustus could not support his falling for- 
tune, and again withdrew to Saxony. Charles, tired 
of having to fight his battles over again so often to 
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Pioliaiid, rtbohed to pnt m end to the 8axoi»' oeci^ 
sional exeursions, by earrying the war into the^ 
own couDtry. Augvetas now l^gan to tremble f the 
Swedish king coald as easily appoint a new eleetor 
as a new king. To avoid these consequences he 
submitted to the conditions Charles imposed. These 
were, to resign all pretensions to the crown of Poland, 
to break off all treaties against Sweden, and to set at 
liberty the two Sobieskis. 

After these preliminaries were settledt Chailes 
and the ex-king had an interview at a place called 
Guttersdorp, or Gutersdorf. The Swedish king was 
as nsuftl in his military uniform, a coarse blue coat 
with gilt buttons and jack-boots. The conversation, 
as maiy be imagined, was not verv lively; they were 
not so friendly disposed to eacn other as to chat 
witfaont reserve. Beindes, Charles was no talker, 
and most probably his taciturnity was a cover for 
his want or information. The only subject he started 
for the amusement of Auo;ustus was his jack-boots. 
These be gravely assured him had never been off 
las legs for six years, except when he lay down. 
That men who can find notmng to talk about but 
jtek4)0ots should tale the destinies of millions ! 

Bat Sit length the Swedish monarch began a 
theme even more distasteful to Augustus than fack- 
boota. He required him to write Stanislas a letter 
oTooftgfTattilation on his accession to the throne : this 
was, indeed, making the ex-king feel his debase-^ 
The letter ran as follows : 



^Snts Ain> Brothsr, 
^ We hate not considered it necessary to enter 
mio a private eorrespondence with your majesty; 
nevertheless, to please his Swedish majesty, and tbiat 
tiejr may not cnarge as with any disinclination to 
sateff Ins wiidi, we eon^tulateyon hereby on yonr 
aeoeesfton to the erown, and hope that you will find 
fmymsr eoantyy sMne faithM subjects than those we^ 

M 
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havB left there. Eveiybody will do ns the jnstied 
to believe that we have 6een paid by ingratitude for 
all our benefits, and that most of our subjects have 
only exerted themselves to hasten our ruin. We 
hope tiiat you may not be exposed to like misfor* 
tunesi i*ecoaunending you to €fod*8 protection. 

^ Your brother and neighbour, 

^ Augustus, King.** i 

»*Dnflden,April8,1707» 

To this Stanislas replied, — 

^ Sire and Brotbvr, ^ 
*' Your raajestVs communication is to me a fresb 
obligation from the King of Sweden. I feel obliged 
for your congratulation on my ascent to the throne f 
I trust that my subjects will never have reason to be 
wanting in their fidelity to me, as I shall observe the 
laws of the kingdom. 

** Stanislas, King of Poland^'* 

In the mean time Peter the Great was not idle ; 
he felt much s^grieved that Augustus had capita^ 
lated without his knowledge ; but he forgave him on 
hearing how severely he was already punished by 
the hard conditions of the treaty. The Russians, 
under the command of Menzikoffy overran Poland in 
the absence of Charles and Augustus,, who weje in 
Saxony; forming a rallying point for the adherents 
of the ex-kingi and plundenng the oppomte party. In 
fact, Peter treated Poland more as a vanquished, 
province than an allied state, ravaging, levying con- 
tributions, and carrying_off aU the valuables he could 
lay hands on. The new» that Stanislas and Charles 
were returning from Saxony soon put a eheek te 
this injustice abcT obliged him to retreat. 

As Charles'8 army was on its masch to Peknd» tt 
p^iasednear Dresden, and the king,, who was usually • 
a few hundred steps in advance of his guaid, was 
suddenly missed, and at the momcmt none eoHld gtrm : 



WBf aoeoimt of him. Being so near the «x-k]ii|f s 
residence, he formed a momentary resolution to pay 
liim a passing visit. A horseman, accompanied by 
two or three officers, had passed the gates wider the 
fiaine of Carl, and hmrrying to the; palace, presented 
Augustus with the unexpected apparition of his con- 
4lueror, Charles XTI. of Sweden, with his coarse 
blue coat, gilt buttons, and jack-boots. He did not 
<conie, however, to make any further demands, but 
after paying his compliments, which were no doubt 
very sparing, ended hia singular visit, and marched 
on against the Russians.- 

The fate of Stanislas was so completely depend- 
ent on that of Charles, that the history of the latter 
is also the history of the former. The Swedish hero, 
leaving his proteg6 in Poland, pursued the czar, who 
had retired into Lithuania, although it was in the 
miMith of January, 1708. The result of this singular 
campaign forms one of fame's commonplaces : 

««.^ dread Pultowa's day, 

Wben fortune left the royal Swede,* 

at once stripped Charles of the title of Invincible, 
the hard eanimgs of nine years' victories, drove him 
to seek an asylum in Turkey, and dragged Stanislas 
from the Polish throne. 

Augustus, on hearing this unexpected news, imme- 
diately returned to Poland, and resumed the diadem 
in spite of his oath.* The pope's dispensation sanc- 
tioned the perjury; Polish inconsistency favoured 
the new revolution ; and the victorious arms of Rus- 
sia confirmed all. Stanislas knew it was in vain tp 
resist, and did not wish to shed blood in a useless 
•truggle ; he therefore retired to Swedish Poprierania. 
He defended that province against the united Rus- 

* Tbe detefls of all these singular events may be seen In ** Mdmofrat 
war les Demieree Retolutions de la Pologne, par Prebendoftki. Rottev. 
dam, 1710,'* and tn the ** Hiatolre dss ItovolutloDs de Pologne, par M. 
ffAVMdwfteiaittMi;* 
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maiiM, l9axon9, Pokn, and Swede«, end AnguMMi 
"wi^d to put an «Ad to the contest* SUuildas 
agreed to abdicate, \mt Charleses consent was ro- 
quired to satisfy the newly-raised king. The Swede, 
** proud though in descdation,^ merel-^ answered to 
all the persuasions, ^ If my friend will not be king, 
I can soon make another/* Stanislas determined to 
tiy what coald be eifeeted by a personal interTiew, 
and ** risking more,*' says Voltaire, ^ to abdicate a 
throne than he bad done to ascend it,** undertook to 
travel in disguise through the midst c^ bis enemies 
to Cha];}es's retreat in Turkey. He stole one ewe- 
ning from the Swedibii army wlueh he commanded 
in Pomerania, and traversing the^iemy's lines with 
a passport under the name of Haran, after many 
dangers reached Jassy, the capital of Moldavia. He 
here styled himself a major in Oharles'e service, not 
knowing that the king was at that time far from a 
good understanding with the Porte. On this, hint 
the suspicions of the Turkish officer were awakened, 
who, being acquainted with the ex-kjng's person 
by description, saw through the disguise and arrested 
him* 

Among other questions which the Turk put to hie 
prisoner was, what rank he had held in the Swedish 
service. " Major sum,^ said Stanislas. ** Imo mfigci- 
mua €9^ retorted the officer, confirmed in his con- 
jecture. He was thenceforth treated as a captive, 
though as a king, and the Porte ordered him to be 
conveyed to Bender at the very moment that Charles 
was removing to his temporary prison. 

" Tell him,'' exclaimed the inflexible Swede when 
^e heard of his apprehension, '* never to make 
peace with Augustus ; assure him fortune will soon 
change !"• 



*£▼«!! whee CbatlM wm ooDfia«d at Adrianople Im pwlHiid 4I>- 
JttitmbAj In tHaim opinkm. In a letter which he wrota to Suuiialaa tnm 
Unt place, he aaya, " We nuut not be Uitiniidate4 by all that the evU 
teifning can oootriya to ruin ua. I hare that tai jroUasoa on fMT 
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' This prediction seemed about to be verified, when 
Ae Turks, stimulated by the intrigues of the Swedish 
monarch, took up arms against the Russians, and 
investing Peter on the banks of the Pruth, obliged 
him to make that famous capitulation in 1711. By 
this he was bound to withdraw all. his troops frofh 
Poland, and never interfere in the afikirs of that 
government ; besides which, Charies was to be en* 
sured an unmolested return to his own kingdom. 

Peter was, however, no sooner out of danger than 
he forgot his oath, and instead of withdrawing his 
troops from Poland^ reinforced them. In 1713» 
great complaints were made about this encroach* 
ment, and the czar pretended to countermand them, 
but still kept them on the confines of Lithuania. 

In 1714 Charles returned to Sweden, and at the 
same time Stanislas, resigning all pretensions to Po* 
land, retired to the little dutchy of Deux-Ponts in 
Germany, which was presented to him by the King 
of Sweaen, who possessed it by inheritance. He 
remained there ti^ he was deprived of it by Charles's 
death. 

The return of the Swedish monarch was a pretext 
for retaining the Saxon troops in Poland. But even 
this excuse did not satisfy the justly discontented 
Poles; they avenged the insults and ravages of 
these intruders by the lives of many hundreds of 
them. This was the declaration of open war be- 
tween the king's troops and the confederated nobles. 
Augustus in vain opposed his infuriated subjects , 
and after his army had been almost annihilated, 
sailed upon the czar for assistance. This induced 
the confederates to negotiate ; and under the terror 
of a Russian army, peace was concluded between 



maJMt^'s prudence^ that you will eontimie to defend OQr comnum Inter* 
eem wub the eaiiie ooarage and with the eame oomtancy that yon hav4 
done hitherto ; and that by yoar gloriouft example, you will animate tha 
Polee to do the same."— From the MSS. Ip the Library at Naaey. 8m 
<Eayi!M eliolaiM de StanlalBs, diee., par lidiiM. de Sc Oufn. 
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the BUMiareh aad his people in 1717. It was tfien 
ngned that the Saxons should leave the knigdoiD, 
and this engagement was accordingly kept. At tte 
^ame time the Polish army was decreased to I8^e06 
ipiejiy under die pretence of onrbing Uie iafinenee ef 
he two gnmd-generaifl. This was a most perm- 
eious step to the independence of Poland, as tt ex^ 
tended its defence almost entirelT to the pospMlef 
who could ncTer eompete with me large standinf 
armies which wece now kept up by its neighbours. 
** Imprudent nation ! which allowed ttoelf to be dl^ 
aimed at the yery moment when new dangers were 
about to threaten it ; whidi almost solely intrusted 
its defence to the convocations of the poipidite^ at a 
time when all the other nations of Europe had din- 
covered the inutility and abandoned the use of that 
mode of protection.^'* 

In the mean time Peter had obtained all the Livo* 
nian territory he aimed at, and was willing to em^ 
brace the schemes of the Swedish minister to enter 
into a treaty with Charles, to re-establirii Stanislas, 
make a descent on England, and in fact become the 
arbiter ojf Europe. The conferences were carried 
on with the greatest secrecy, but sufficient trans- 
mred to make Augustus tremble. His minister, 
Flemming (with or without his master's concur- 
rence is a question), employed some FVeneh mis- 
creants to carry off Stanislas and bring him prisoner 
to Dresden. This he thought would be a bar to the 
inimical designs of the alUes. The villains were 
discovered and taken before the eX'-king as assas- 
sins, expecting summary punishment ; but the be- 
neficent and philosophic Stanislas reproved them 
mildly, ^ What imury have I done you, my friends V* 
said he; ''and if none, why should you attempt 
my life ? Were I to retaliate I should take away 
yours; but I forgive you; live and become better.^ 



-HMm was actiiig> fip> to his own aphorism, ^ We 4ae 
amply iievenged by having the power to pardon ;"* 
and gives him a stronger claim to the litte of " be- 
Bcfie^it philosopher^' Ihan all his writingSy^vero they 
a hvndred times ittoiia voluminous. 

Tlie Kingof P<daiid publicly disclaimed aU know- 
ledge of tl^ plot, but we mast leave his protestation 
to plead for itself. At that time it had the effect of 
shifting the onus of censure to Flemming's shoul- 
ders, and at any raite the minister was not no- 
justly seandalized. 

The death of Charles, in 1718, broke the alli^nee, 
and averted the danger which threatened Augustus. 
Sach was the termination of the unjust attack on 
Livonia : Peter was the only gainer, while the King 
of Poland had been 4eth]:«)ned, plundered of bis 
treasures in Saxony, and had only recovered his 
erown by bieakitig his oath, sacrificing his power 
and becoming almost a mere Russian viceroy. 

Poland now enjoyed for some years a state of 
comparative peace, but it seemed likely to be dis* 
tmrbed, in 1736, by disputes about Courland. The 
dutchy had been held as a fief of the Polesever since 
1561, under the. express condition that when the 
line of succession was extinct it should revert to 
Poland. The diet held in thjs year (1736), taking 
into consideration the old age of the childi^ duke, 
who in fact no longer held <£e reins of government, 
having been deprived pf them by Ann, who was the 
niece of Peter the Great, and had married the late 
duke, determined to annex it to the kingdom, and 
accordingly sent commissioners to divide it into 
palatinates. But this the Courlanders stoutly re 
sisted, and elected Count Maurice, of Saxony (Map- 
ahal Saxe), natural son of Augustus, tlieir diike ; an 
Section that pleased neither the Poles nor the Bui^ 



* On e«t bien reng^ qnand on a le ponvoir de pardonner. Fona^ei 
DiTerses.— See StoniaWs ** Wodn «f a Beneflcenc Fhiloaoplwr." 
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mans, and was set aside, the dntchy remaimof onAer 
the power of Russia till the death of Augustus. 
. The same diet held a debate on another singijdar 
fivent, w]^ch at the time threatened to be of some 
importance. Nearly two yean before this time the 
Jesuits were mailing a public procession with the 
Host in the streets of Thocn, and some young scholar 
of the order insisted that the children who wen 
present should kneeL This they refused to do, being 
Lutherans, as were most of the inhabitants of the 
city, and a scuffle ensued. The offending Jesuit was 
.taken into custody, and his order, highly incensed, 
imperatively demanded his release, which being re- 
fused, they attacked the citizens, and some blood was 
shed on both sides. The townspeople, enraged at 
this breach of their privileges, broke open the Jesuits* 
college, plundered it, profaned all the objects of wor- 
ship, and among others an image of the Virgin. The 
CathoUcs of Poland, fired at the profanation, inv- 
mediately eame to the diet almost infuriated with 
fanatic zeal. A commission was appointed with ab- 
solute power to examine into the business, and punish 
the irapiety. It was in vain the Lutherans pleaded 
their grievances; the magistrates were capitally con- 
demned for not exerting their authority, seven other 
^citizens suffered the same fate, and numbers were 
banished or imprisoned. Three persons, accused of 
throwing the Virginia image into the fire, lost their 
right arms, and the whole city were deprived of the 
freedom of public worship.* 

The persecuted dissidents carried their complainte 
before all the Protestant {»inces ; and Prussia, Great 
Bri and Sweden interested themselves in their 
behalf. Augustus began to fear the intervention of 
force ; but the threat was vox et praterea nihiU and 
.the poor Lutherans were left to digest their troublei 
with prayer and patience. 

■rdwoay'g Biitory of Aucimum VL 
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Tim kmf stieiit the xett of hk reigh Ui'srtuiitiptkig^ 
lo make :tiw cio»m li«peditavy, aitd to «tret<}h its pre- 
logatives. The Slat ci J<aiiuaTy, 178S,= «f!d€d fa^ 
eventful life, and gave the Poles another opportunity 
to save their falling country. The biographer of 
Augustus makes his funeral oration a series of an- 
titheses, and seems to consider his character a sort of 
hutu naiurcB, because it wft9 a compound of many 
qualities. But he was like all other men in whose 
jainds no one passion has estaMlshed absohiiie mo^ 
archy over the rest ; he rang the changes 0/ pleasure 
and repentance, sense and folly, inaction and ex- 
ttrtioa. He kept a sumptuous court; and if the first 
part of his reign undermined the constitution of 
Poland, the latter part corrupted its morals* But 
notwithstanding his luxuries and extravagance, he 
amassed considerable wealthy It is said that he had 
coHected at Dresden* porcelain to the value of 
twenty-four millions. So fond was he of trumpery 
<of this kind that he gave Frederic William of Prussia, 
one of his most dangerous neighbours, hii^ finest regi- 
ment of dragoons in exchange for twelve vases. He 
left his son twelve millions in his treasury, and an 
araiy of thirty-three thousand good troops, to pur- 
chase or seize the crown of Poland. 

The reign of Augustus hastened the decline of the 
Polish nation by many conspiring causes, not was it 
more favourable to the advance of learning; only 
luxury and sumptuousness were encouraged by this 
monarch's example. Many learned men, indeed, 
might be mentioned ; but none who had any influ- 
ence on the pubUc mind« The slothful voluptuous- 
ness of the latter part of this reign, which succeeded 
the anarchy of the commencement, completed the ruin 
it had begun ; and Augustus has left behind him the 
eharacter of one of the most sfdendid as well as most 



* The Gnen Vault (GrUne Gewnlbe') of Dresden is still an object of 
emioiity, with its coUeetion of gaudy but costly ttUtos. 
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adito^flov«reigft8 of Poland, to be balaneed agnrfnat 
the inetrievable injury he has done both to this kinif- 
dom and his elecunai dominioiuL* 
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Minister— Intrigues of tbe OEartoryski Familv— Frederick tlie Oreit 
torades Saxoay— The Deatb of the Bmpresa filixabeth terminates tte 
War— Intrignes of Poniatowski and Catharine— Life, Eduoatioa, dee. 
of Poniatowski — Catharine murders Peter and is proclaimed Empreai 
—Poniatowski^ Disappolntment^Hia Intrigoea— Factlona agidnit 
Auguatuo— Deatb of AJigustua. 

ArriB the death of Augustus, the Poles turned 
their eyes towards their ex-king, Stanislas. Durinf 
his es^ile, his daughter, Mary Leszczynski, had 
become Queen of France, and the French king 
(Louis XV.) interested himself in the election of 
his father-in-law. But Stanislas had experienced 
the precariousness of Polish popularity, and felt the 
influence of Poland^s neighbours too keenly to enter 
into the lists with vexy sanguine hopes. " I feel,** 
said he, before his departure from France, '* diat I 
shall soon be near my enemies, and far from my 
friends.** His reluctance was combated and over- 
come by persuasion, and tlie repeated invitation of 
the Poles; and he consented to wear the diadem 
once more. 

But the intrigues of the late king to bring in his 
son as his successor had not been entirely useless:— 
a considerable party supported his pretensions; 

* Many wnnderfld feats of strength are still relaled of Auguttus, saeh 
as that he could lift a trumpeter in full armour in the palm of his hnd. 
Bis immense cuirass and helmet, which are shown even to tbe prdMOt 
(Say in the Rustiutmmert or armoury of Dresden, bear at laaat 
till teatimeny to ti» trot^ ot Mieae tr^dUiona^ 



BoMia was tempted by thenew electors promiset 
to resign all claim to Courland and to advance lus 
interests ; while Austria, glad of an opportunity to 
become the arbitress of an adjacent state, deter* 
mined to ensure her client's election, and thwart 
their rival, France. These two powers took ihB 
most careful precautions to intercept Stanislas on his 
way to Poland; a Russian fleet was cruising on the 
Baltic, and the authorities of Crermany were on the 
alert to cut off any approach by land. Ti stratagem 
readily frustrated this design ; it was generally an« 
nounced in France that Stanislas would go by sea* 
and to add apparent eonfirmation to the report, the 
Cheyalier de Thianges, who strongly resembled fain^ 
embarked at Brest with all the formalities of royalty, 
and set sail for Dantzig under his name. 

In the mean time the real Stanislas, in disguise, 
accompanied only by one gentleman, took the route 
through Germany. They travelled under the title 
of merchants, and eluded the vigilance of all the 
guards. They reached Warsaw almost on the very 
eve of the election ; the announcement of Stanislas 
stifled all opposition, and on the 11th of September, 
1733, the unanimous suffrages of 60,000 nobles pro- 
claimed him kingt But Russia and Austria were 
not to be easily foiled ; the latter threatened, and the 
former marched an army of 60,000 to enforce its will, 
and make the deluded Poles feel that independence, 
once forfeited, is not readily to be redeemed* These 
barbarian troops plundered as they went; and the 
armies of the state, which had been so injudiciously 
decreased during, the last reign, ambunting npw 
barely to IMOO ondiacipUiled men, could yield their 
feUow-subjects no protection ; so that the affection 
even of the Poles was alienated from a king who 
was obliged to leave tb^m to the mercy of their 
enemies. 

The French court endeavoured to oppose tiift 
alliance of Turkey and Sweden against that of the 



RnsaianF auld icmitriaiiBf but tlb^ii' aid trais tod ^MSkt 
to be of any senrice. The eonsequeiiceiS were felt^ 
indeed, for some years in Europe, but the interests 
of Poland were not one Joft advanced by it, such wa» 
tlie overtrhclonng power of its enemies. Stanislas 
was again stripped of his ephemeral honours, and 
took refuge with his nobles in Dantzig, almost tiie 
only city in Poland whieh could stand a siege. 

The Poles ""summoned all their energies'* to make 
a last and desperate resmtance ; they kept the Rus^ 
sians at bay on the other side of the Vistula tin the 
legai term of election was nearly expired. It was 
not tin the very last day allowed by law that they 
could fo^e their passage to Warsaw, and they then 
asseoiUed a small number of Pollsli nobles, some of ^ 
whom were broc^ht in chains, to elect Augustus ilL 
King of Poland. This modcery of rojralty over, they 
marched on DanttKig, wiiere Stanislas was expecting 
tiiem. 

This city defended itself with great obstinacy for 
more than five months. Eight thousand of the assail- 
ants perished in one attack ; and one part of the in* 
trenchments is still called ** the Russian cemetery.*' 
Bat no serviceable aid arrived from France ; and Po-^ 
land was too enfeeUed and intimidated to provoke 
its tyrants still farther. Treachery at length led to 
the Burrettdei' of Dant^ ; the governor of one of th» 
ibrts capitulated, and ^then,** says Stanislai^ '^ihe 
dty had my permission to do the same.'* 

ThM town was no longer a eirfe i^aee of t^ttfiOt 
t9tiM» king, who was tile ptincif^al ot almost sole 
object of thB benefeiif^ v^^eanoe. Further t^^U 
ance would oniy serve to involve the Daiatti^i^rs stiU 
more deeply in tiOui^; so that Stanislas revived tO' 
leave tiie city, and advised it ti¥6fn to submit W tma« 
wiiiablfrci^itulBtlodi while iecouk) obtain favourable 
conditions. He has himself described his haxai^AOne 
and sragolar flight,*^ and the -pMfAi&v^ format yery 

^tetttt Ik ^iMm, Bd 4i6 ^foen«» i 1& JUAt dt Rue* mr 
SWWt di Duttiif^See the Works of Studdu. 
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interesting portion of the works of oyal anthorv 
Count Pomatowski) Palatine of Maeovia« who had 
sared Charles XII. at Pnltowa, and served him in 
Turkey, still adhered to the Swedii^ monarches 
^ friend ;^ a&d he was commissioned to amiounoe the 
kii:|f'S design to the citizens. One of tiie deputies 
Off the city came up to the palatine as he Was i^)eak<« 
iitgy and said to hiin, '' What, mr, do yon speak seri-t 
onsly 1 Are these the true sentiments of ihe king( 
out master r <* Yes^** replied Poniatowski, *^ I haV^ 
heard from his own lips what I have now tbd honom^ 
to announce to you.** 

'< What r added the deputy^ ** does the king him^i 
self ezhor( us to submit to the Win of a oonqasior t*' 
The palatine answered in the affirmative. ** Good 
God!** exckimed this man again, **our king leaved 
us then % What is he going to do wiih himself!'^ 
At this instant he staggered, ceased to ^fpeak^ and 
fell dead at the feet of Poniatowskf^ 

It was on the Dight of the 97th of June that Stan 
islas left Dantzig, in the disguise of a peasant, and 
succeeded in passing safely b^ond the enemy's tines^ 
He was obliged to take shelter in a hut near th0 
banks of the Vistula, from which, (m the Ibllowingf 
morning, he could see the city walls critmfailing be*« 
fore the artillery of the Russians* This, said the 
king to himself, is the reward of my subjects' fidelity^ 
Stanislas, the man of sorroWf and acquainted wkh) 
grief, who had so often shaken hands with misfbr«> 
tune, was unmanned at the sights and shed tears^^ 
He was afterward in constant danger of falling into 
the hands of the Russians and Cossacks, and on one 
occasion his guides were so terrified that they threat* 
ened to leave him to his fate. " What, you cowards," 
said Stanislas, ^ do you mean to abandon me 1" ** Do 
you wish,** retorted they, "that we should expose 
ourselves to be hung in ensuring your safety, wnich 
is nothing to as I" ^Hung or not," exclaimed the 
king, wi^ an affectation of rage, ''you have no. 

N 
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longer any time to deliberate; yon have engaged t^ 
accompany me, and you shall not quit me until I 
thinic I can dispense with your rascally company* 
Hear, and trembte at the resolution you make me take. 
If your promises, if your oaths, if the regard you 
expect, if the regard you owe me— if nothing can 
stop you, I will that moment call here the Cossaekv; 
and if I must perish by your flight, I Would as soon 
perish by my own indiscretion, and revenge m3r8ei# 
at the: same time for your perfidy." Stanislas was 
not, however, oblig[ed to have recourse to this fatal 
expedient; lids guides changed their tone, and he 
arrived safe at Marienwerder, a little town on the 
Prussian frontier. He was afterward kindly received 
by Frederic I., then king,, and well lodged at Koi^ 
igsbeilg. 

Lewis took tip arms against the emperor, one of 
ihe princes inimical to his father-in-law. The result 
of this war was, that a treaty was signed at Vienna^ 
in October, 1735, by which Stanislas was ensured 
the possession of his hereditary estates, the title and 
honours of King of Poland, and the dutchies of Lor« 
raine and Bar^ whidi, after his death, were to de« 
volve to the crown of France. It was also agreed, 
that his partisans should be reinstated in theur eiftates 
and dignities ; and on these conditions Stsmislas re- 
nounced all pretensions to Poland. He then pro« 
ceeded to his new sovereignty, and devoted himself 
to literature and philosopher, not foivettii^ that best 
philosophy, how to make ms peqple nappy.* 

*" Tbe goodlMH of Um <* beaeSeent philosoptaei'a* heart is exhiMted inr 
muntMrieu intlances, but immm is man atrudiif tban his traatme&t of- 
ihB diildreik of the rerv Augustas who had delved him of Us thiODe 
•nd tf rtren him flrom his ooontry.- When Frederic tbe Great orerran 
Saxony in 17A6. the elector, catenlotinf on the generosity of Stanislas^ 
absolutely eonflded his children to Jiis protection. ** Kevnin,** said tba 
^farm-heaoted and forgiving philoac^her, ''no doubt drove me flrom mj 
souniry that I might be able to alftrd you an asylum in misfortune ; n 
is sweet to me to be aUe to revenge myadf by Undosss to yoq, Yo* 
shall not be mere visiters in my eoart-, and until the day yrittn you em* 
teace yow fatlier, j, my ftlesds, I will aupply his place. This uod- ' 
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The partuans of Stanidiui still eonteued fidtbfi4 
to him; and while he was at Konigsber^ issued a 
protestatkMi against the imlawftil election of Angus- 
tos, and confederated themselves at a little village 
on the ooniines of Moldavia, on the 6th of August, 
1735. The document wais signed by the bishop of 
£iow, Sapidia, grand-treasurer of Lithuania, and 344 
other Polish senators.* In answer to this, Stanislas 
addressed a letter to them, entreating them to submit 
to necessity. "Will you follow,^ said he, "the 
counsels of him who will never cease to love you I 
Imitate my example, lay down your arms, and do 
not subject yourselves, by useless obstinacy, to the 
reproach of wishing to perpetuate trouble among 
your brothers.^ 

In 1736 the Poles, in conformity to the wish of 
their exiled king, united in a diet of pacifi<!ation. 
They still preserved the liberty of the tongue, and, 
even in the presence of Augustus, declared it a 
capita) offence for any one in mture to invite the aid 
of foreign troops. In this session, also, the dissi- 
dents were stripped even of their small remnant of 
power, being totally excluded from all share in t^e 
gov^nmentit 

test man lived to the adTwieed tgre of eighty-nine ; bit the extreme put 
oTUiislaof liftwae imbUteredbytbede8thofhUgrBndaon,thedw|iiiUk. 
a promisinf jravth, with whoee education inmiente labotir and care liad 
been taken, and who. prafltod flrom hie adirantaM. About aix weelm 
after this ead event the venerable old king accidentally >et fire to faia 
dothee, and was so aerionsly burnt befbre aaeistance could be afibrded 
Itei, that be died soon after, on Feb. S3, 17W. 
. Tat once the tombstooe epeaks thf tratb io tammiiig up the dumctMr 
of Stanislas: 

Hie jaeet Stanislas I 
Cognomine beneflcas, 
Per varias sortis hnmaniB vices jactatns, nan ftaetas. 
Ingens orbi spectacnium 
Ubiqne vel in exilio, rex beandis populis natus, 
Ludovici 15 generi complen ezceptus, iko, 
* See Mdme. de St. Onen's Work, p. 92. where the protestation is eopie4 
•t fhli ftom the M88. at Nancy. 

t The number and influence of the dissidents, it will be remembered, 
liad been gready diminished in the last reigns and the diet of 1736 only 
eviBoiited a prqiect whieh had been long meditated. The dissident nobles 
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If peafee aleUe oofold have restored Polandf it woaold 
hare been comi^tely regenerated under the reira 
of Aagmtua. He deviHed hinuelf soleljr to tiae 
amnsemfBniB of society and hunting; he imitated 
Jiia father's luximous magnificence, but it was mora 
from habit than taste: 1^ ruined lomsdf with ex^ 
fravaganee, without haiing any indination for it, and 
\b, coUecting pietures^ without having any taste for 
them. He was a moral *' good sort of man^*' and 
though strikingly handsome, continued inviolably 
fiaithful to his wife, the ugliest nrineess of the age. 
A habit of familiarity rendered Count Brulh his 
favourite and poime minister. This servile depend^ 
ant made it ms whole business to jdease the kingy 
and enter into his amusements* But to o&ers he 
was the proudest of men ; ahd though his master 
was simile and unostentatious, he amt^ted the very 
extreme oi magnificence and pomp* In the midst 
pf all the proud feelings of his heart, there lurked a 
servile super^ion, whi<^ made him one of the 
most abject of creatures. This he studiously kept a 
secret however, till one day two visiters, entering' 
his private apartm^i^s hastily^ saw with suiprise the 
proud and pompous minister on his knees, with his 
face to the ground, before an illuminated table. 
Brulh, rising hastily Irom his kneeling position, as if 
aahamed or being detected, said to them, '^ After 
having served my temporal inaster all day, I must 
give some few moments to eternity," 

To the care of this man did Augustus intrust the 
interests of his kingdom, that he might pursue with- 
out interruption his faypurite amusements. Saxony 

WKB now efmnred the posseMloii pt their pinperty, and could hold mj 
adlitary or other office* wtUch did not confer executiTe antlioritv. They 
rtao still enjoyed the elective (hmchiae, thopgh they were not allowed to 
he depntiee. They were also dfclared guilty of hi^-treason if they 
Atempted to recover theft pr^Tilegee by the aid of fbrcipa princes. TImsq 
laws, since the cause ot «o nmch fhtal discord to Poland, passed at the 
time without o|i|Ki8tti<}n, and even under the nrotectipD of Rnssia]! 
tnopB.—RMUn, vol. i. p.'lj»i. r- 
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Wtts his most agreeaUe resldebee, aad as he Was 
obliged to return to Poland doringr the sesrions of 
the diets, he was always pleased to see them suSii 
pended by the liberum veto, and always eontrived to 
effect the rupture hiIlis^lf, if the deputies happened 
to be themselves imanimous. It is said that on one 
occasion, the diet being uncommonly long-lived, not 
knowing how to force a vetOj he tum^ over the 
Polish laws, and discovered that it was fllegal to 
debate by candlelight 9 accordingly he ordered his 
partisans to prolong the debate till mght, and tO'Oatt 
for candles. They were brought, and immediately 
the Poles, who ^strain at a gnat,'* when privilege is 
concerned, exclaimed against the violation of the 
laws, and the diet was dissolved. 

This was almost the invariable tennination of the 
sessions, during the thirty years which this reign 
lasted. The state of affairs may be readily ima* 
gined : all public business was at an end ; the chief 
officers were almost uncontrolled, and no ministers 
were sent to foreign courts. The pospolite neglected 
aQ military exercises, and became a mere mass of 
men, courageous, it is true, but without arms, without 
discipline, and equally incapable of commanding and 
obeyuig.* 

While the generality of the Poles were enjoying 
this peace in idle voluptuousness, some few of the 
more powerful nobles were plotting the overthrow 
of the republic, and the establishment ef a virtual 
UKmarehy. This party was headed by the princes 
Czartoryski, who were a branch of the Jagelloii 
femily. There were two of them, Augustus and 
Michael. The former was palatinate of PoHsh 
Russia, and had become master of great wealth- by 
marrying a rich widow. This added to his rank and 
gave him immense influence, and he had thousands. 
of partisans who almost considered him their only 

N8 
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'»oiiu«h^ Si0 bnidMr MioiMel was oC a ^sgsmaM 
ehaiOdCtefy «nd posseased another kind of influeacei 
Imt oqaaUy powerful. He was a deaignmff states- 
Kan, and added to bis authority as grand-oSanceilor 
of lithoania a comi^ete mastery in the manag^ement 
•f intrigues. It is said that he could count on hisi 
list of fiends and partasans abovQ a hundred ihoih 
fand nobleSf with aU of whom he was intimately ao^ 
fiiainted^ and epvid esttimate to a nicelv their diffeient 
^ieiests* Their Eoster had manied toe Count Poni? 
Slowski, who ^tinguished himself as a firm adh&; 
lent of Stanislas and of Ohailes XQ, His fathev 
was an iUe^imate son of one of the Sapieha family^ 
and thsongh their interest he had been introduced tq 
the notice of the Swedi^ monarch. 

£aeh of these three brothers had an eye to the 
Ihioiie, but so warily did they proceed in their de« 
signs Uiat they ayoided all eoflision. At the same 
time they conciliated the Russians and were appa« 
lently in their interest, but it was only with the view 
of lulling their suspicions to sleep and disarming 
their oiqiosition. They were also tae ostenaoble a<S 
ksrents of Augustus, and had a complete ascendency 
Ov^ his minister Brulh. 

Such was the political state of Poland in 1759| 
when England and France, on the «ve of a war 
aboul their American colonies, were employing theiv 
envoys to secure the alliance of the different courts 
of £QrQp6# The English minister conlepsplated the 
union of Russia, Sa^ony^ and Poland (whim seemed 
to ftnm but one interest), together with Austria ; and 
tent Sir Charles Hanlniiy Williams on a privats 
iftianon to efiect this negotiation al; Wafsaw* on hil 
iqsd to Russia.* This intriguing ageni immediate 

* Rttlhl^ra efid^tly eominits a considerable error In his deveriptloa 
«r Wimains*8 dhafactev. He says, tliat " Be is stUl notoMoas in Lradoii 
lir llftviBf ^tfeqanted to eatalmi niTe deism tinder tl|e Ami of a n«« 
nU«k>D," dkc It was DaTid WUUams whp did this ; after being a ^ih 
MDtiiif miiiiater) be opened a c)iapel in Cayendisb Sqtiare, in 1776, on tlia 
svow«dpniieiiikNi.<»fdelNn. TblasiimeymwQ^waaoQeoftbestreiuiBM 



'«fw the state of pdikm la Pofaiid, oi naite tbe 
Czartoryslis his confidante. They entered witb 
jftvidity into his scheme^ trusting that the event of 
the negotiation would lead to a good opening for 
their designs ; and engaged to a«^)(Kurt the plan witb 
aU their strength in the afftfoa^ong diet, which waa 
p[> be held at Grodno in the October of the sam^ 
year. 

France did not remain an idleapeetatvefla of this 
intrigues but employed Count Broglie to comterploc. 
He had a very difficult part to aet ) no faction was 
ready formed to enlist in his cause, but, on the con* 
trary, all the Poles w^e distrustful of an aUianee 
with France^ who had always been a useless ally to 
Poland. In a word, says Rulhi^ he stood alone. 
But, undaunted, he persevered in his attempt, and 
waited for circumstances, which he knew are some* 
times the machines as well as prime movers of 
society. 

The Czartoryskis employed (Hie ol the deputies t0 
dissolve the diet, and at the same time to make a 
formal {urotestation against the king's ccmdact. Their 
motive in this was, to draw up a defence of Augustus, 
and under pretence of forming a coiiiederation to 
defend him from faction^ to make it subserviem to 
^heir own views. 

This plan was frustrated by the o^^position Of 
Count Sraaicki, grand-general of the kingdom, the 
most respected and powerful person in Poland. H» 
was at the same lime the firmest patriot in his eoon- 
try, and had stood up against every oppressor, from 
the lung himself to the meanest noble* The Czap- 
tory^kis had sought his aUiance, and trusted, t^t by 
inarrying him to one of their nieces they had ensured 
his support. In this, however, they were mistaken ;* 

•AraeatMOf tlks Fi«BeiifBwl«iioii»aiid;'wliatwm b« btlier nnMRibered, 
lie was firander of tbe ** Literary Fond.'*— See Rulhl^ vol. L p^ 366;. 
■ad cwnpare with Otaahner^ Gen. Blog. Dkt and GnOmuu^ ]faf» 
1816. 
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saeiiiice tJI personal consider- 
atioDs to the welfaie of his count^. He idid not, at 
first, pereer^e the design, and even added his name 
to the long list of confederates. But Mokranowski, 
a dependent Polish noble of the grand-general, pene- 
trated the scheme, and boldly protested against it« 
He seized the signed document in the mi&t of the 
assembly* and hurrying with it to Branicki, pointed* 
out to hnn the fatal consequences of allying with 
their rival Russia. After speaking to this effect, he 
tore the paper to pieces; and the astonished gramd- 
general embraced him in a transport of admiration, 
and swore to him an eternal friendship. 

Branicki now declared for Broglie and France; 
and Count Brulh seized with avidity this opportunity 
of escaping from his dependence on the Czartoryskis, 
and entered into a coalition with this new party in 
the name, of his master. His real motive for this 
change was, to reveuge himself on that powerful 
family for refusing his proffered alliance by marriage. 

Russia found herself bound both to Augustus and 
the Czartoryskis, but the authority and wealth of 
England soon gave the latter interest the prepon- 
derance in her eyes, and she threatened Poland with 
an invasion in support of her clients. Three years 
had passed in these intrigues, and France, as faith- 
less an ally as ever, forgot her promises, and left 
Augustus to extricate himself from the dilemma into 
which she had decoyed him. 

But the year 1756 opened with a complete revolu- 
tion in jail the allianoes of Europe, and averted the 
vengeance of Russia from the King of Poland. 
Austria, bent on recovering Silesia, wluch had been 
aeized by Frederic the Great, leagued with France 
md Russia; the admission of France into the lea^^ue 
threw her enemy, England, with whom she was at 
war on account of the American colonies, into the 
opposite Part3r. Saxony was drawn into the former 
amance oy 'many obvious motives. Fredenc en*- 
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gmged with the £ii|^ to divert the enemy from 
ttieir Hanovenan poseeasioiuy and overran Saxony. 
Augustus was oUiged to abandon hia electoral do* 
minions to their fate, for the bad administration md 
extravasance of BmUi had rendered them almost de« 
fenceless. Hie following is a ofaaradenstic incident 
of the Saxon and PoUdi court. The king» when he 
found himself reduced to the neoeseity of i&ghtf 
took the greatest care to save his pictures, antiques, 
and porcelain, and never gave a thought to the state* 



These ciroumstanoes leconcUed for a time the two 
&cti<Hi9 of Polandi and Bm»ta was now aswannin 
the def(moe of Augustus as she had been before in 
opposition to him. A hundred thousand Russians 
marched through Poland on the roa4 to Saxony, and 
the Empress Efizabeth, in addition to this assistance, 
resigned her pretensions to Oonrland, ai^ permitted 
ihe king to nominate his third son Charles to the 
dukedom. 

The Russian troops, after traversing the territories 
of their ally, and exacting oontribimons on their 
load, entered the Prussian dominions. Frederic 
defeatedthem at Zomdorf* in 1758, but so obstinately 
did they stand their ground even when they were 
butchered without quarter, that he exclaimed, ^ It is 
' harder to kill them than to conquer them !" They, 
however, revenged themselves at Zulikaw and Chia* 
tiin, and took possession of BerUn. 

fMerio, surrounded with enemies, was almost 
reduced to the last extremity; he began to mistrust 
the energies of his veteran army of l£e seven years* 
war, and carried poison about mm as a last resource 
of escape. Saxony was delivered from its invaders, 
and Aui^ustua, in fancied security under the shield of 
Russia, was empkmng Bndh to engage her to ensure 
the succeemoQ to Uie Polish crown in his family. 



* A MOane dx mOw to tlM nortii-cast of Caatrin, ^vUeh to boot at 
I aC tte Wwthauil Od» 
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' But the death of Hie ESmpi^A EHsiibeth'piit an 
end to all these yain projects. Met sncceissoTi Pe^ 
ter III.9 had long viewed with pleasure the league of 
Russia against Frederic, for whom he had coi»- 
eeived a great admiratioii, and his first act on eofttii^ 
to the thicone was to make peace with lum. This 
entirely firusdrated the designs df the allies, as weR 
as of Augustus, whom Peter treated with the greatest 
contemj^ and even refused to give his envoys an 
audience. 

The emperor and Frederic formed three resolu- 
tions with regard to Poland. The first was, that the 
successor of Augustus fltould bo a Pole. This de- 
termination owed its origin to the intrigoes of tlie 
Czartoryskis. The second, to protect the dissidents'; 
and the tlnrd, that Russia should resume the posses- 
sion of Oourland. 

Peter's wife, Catharine, adopted neariy the same 
line of poliey as her husband, Imt with very difierent 
motives. Her object was to raise her lover, Ponia* 
towsid, to the throne. This young ^unt was the 
fourth -son of Poniatowski, the brother*in4awof the 
Czartoryskis, who has already com^ under our no* 
tice. Fortune marked him for one of her f&vottrites 
from his very cradle. At the time of his birth ait 
Italian adventurer, of the name of Fomk^a, lived in 
his father's house in the capacity of surgeon i he wad 
at the same Ume a pretended astrologer and-iJchy- 
mist, and most probably asshmed those titles to m* 
^tiate the favour of his protector, whose character 
was strongly tinctured witii superstition. Aware of 
the ambitious views of the family, he predicted tlmt 
the new-bom child would wear a drown; and ^e 
parents readily believed what their hopes made pos- 
sible, and their influence probable. They gave tlm 
boy the ominous and regal name Staxiislas Augustus. 
The oountess, at the same time, amlMtious firom prkto 
and credulous froip a romantic disposition, applied 
herself with great care to train up tois yotmg scion 
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of royalty. She mode Mm arvrear to abiaxe tho so- 
ductiouB of lonre aad pleasure till he was thirty years 
okd^ that nothiiif might turn his eyes irom the crown 
which she pointed out to him. 

But yovng Poniatowsld was not bom to tread the 
thorny road of ambition ; he was naturaUy a volup- 
\ toary ; and while his .mother lectured him on the 
sciences of war and pcditics, he hummed over to him^ 
self the lieentious songs of the Frenqh poets, who 
were hie favourite authors.* He possessed a Qhowy, 
w ipc aficia l knowledge of literature, and had some 
tact in conversation, both in public and private; 
bdt, fortmiately for Poniatowski, it was not his 
mind that was to lead him to the high elevation he 
aimed at. 

Tbm secoDd»rate intellect was set in a person of 
4he ftrst orderof beau^ : there was an air of sope* 
liority in his symmetncal but characteristic counto 
nance, and his figure, without beioj^ majestic from its 
height or strength, was marked with that more pom* 
manding and intrinsic majesty of carriage which 
seems to pioeeed from gigantic feelings, instead of 
lane bones' and rigid muscles. 

But, ader all, Pcmiatowaki was one of those men 
who oould be almott any thing, ^uotd are absolutely 
notiiing; he was one of those characters which Na* 
tmre draws out in a neutral-tint of light and shade^ 
ready to take every colour, bitt which she sends into 
Ihe worid without any. He had pride, but it was not 
pride of mtellect, nmk, or spirit; ambition, but it 
was a mere craving after he knew not what, which 
was as much satiated by fulsome approval of a dog- 
gerel sonnet as tiie proudest success of important 
sdiemes; a kind of philanthiopy, but it was a mere 
love of his species, and did not asseme either of those 
deflmte characten, patriotism, friendship, or charity; 
warmth of heart, which, as it was not associated 
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with theilSsotiomi and feelings of any pfi^nlar A^ 
ject, had no gratiilcation but sensual pasakm. . 

Such was the state of Poniatowski's mind. and 
character when Sir Charles Williams, the Engiiah 
ambassador, arrived at Warsaw. Somestmilaiiqrof 
feeling and disposition led to an acquaintanoe be- 
tween these two young men, which grew into fimi 
friendship, and, as may be supposed, did not much 
tend to renovate the youthfol and pliant Pole's prkn 
ciples. Under the oare o£ this dissofaite friend, Fo- 
niatowsid took a butterfly-tour thi^ough foreign eou** 
•tries, sipping, as he skimmed along, only the fixrth 
of socie^. He made a short sojourn at Paris, thai 
city crf'gayety, so congenial to his habit% while Wil- 
liams proceeded to discharge his diplomatic duties in 
fingland. The yomiff Pme was quite intozicfated 
with the pleasures of &e French capital ; gamed, ioh 
trigued, made Io?e, and swore eternal aflection to 
erery woman he met* So unguarded was he, and so 
fafotirably wore his addresses reoeiTed,*tfaat thitty 
ladies are said to have encountered each others one 
diiy, in Ibs country-house, to lay dahii to their gay 
deceiver. His finances could not heu &e eattiava^ 
gant dr^^ which hie pleasures and gaming drew 
Upon them I so that he was invcAved in debt, and die 
/ harpies of the law laid their uidiallowad hands on 
the embryo lEing. From this dilemma he was de» 
livered by one of his fleaaale friends,* and then made 
the best of his way to England to rejoin Wilii»aMK 
The oidy fruits of hisTisit to Paris were an expo^ 
tience in the 'i^les of captivating the female heart, 
and an aflfidctalion of kingly deportment, which be 
studied in Louis XV. The former of them aeqldre« 
ments, as will be seen, gained him thd throne, and 
tiie latter taught him how to fill it. 
, Williams was now appointed ambassador to Pe« 
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tenX>urg, and the C^auHovyikll gladly 'rased Ids oflbr 

to take Ponisttowski to Rusm as his secretuy* Hie 

wily diplomatist threw his young Mend in &e way 

of Catharine, who was then only gnffid-^vtdiess, and 

whose h^rt was opened to any attacfament by the 

contempt shie had for her husband Peter. Wflliamt 

eontrived to let them hare a privaie intermw in the 

English eohst^s hoase, wlMere Catharine went on 

foot, and alone, in a Russian winter's night* Po- 

niatowski was young,t handsome, and faseinating^ 

well experienced in the tirtB of winning woman's 

aifeetions, and Ix^d enough to se^se the deeiBrre mo* 

meht of victory. What a different language did love 

sow speak to that ^hiefa Catharine had been ae^ 

customed to hear! Ihstead of the coarse Jests of a 

Russito boor, she now listened to the witty and vo« 

luptuons seductions of Treftch elegance and ii the 

former could find the way to her h«art, what rettst« 

once wias to be now e^tpected ? The Polei's blan 

dishments this night falsified the dogma that love 

"has no great influence' on the ifium of life,*^ Hor 

while they won a woman s afibclioni^, they gained a 

crown which contained within its circumference 

the destinies of millioDS, and the sway of Poland. 

When the English ambassador waa obliged to 
leave Petersburg, Poniatowski contrived to prolong 
his stay, .by obtaining a diplomatic commissioh in 
the service of Augustus. The French minister^ 
Count Broglie, on hearing that this young emissaify 
of the Czartdiyskis wds nontinated ambassador from 
the Polish courts said to Brulh, •'This compiaisanci! 

*Tlto fnnA^alw one Bight detected Foniat«waU enteriog Catbi^ 
lin^s paBu:*, bm fiearftil of cofmproinisttig the interest of the oourt by 
doiiignoleDMto a fbraigit BdaiaCer, and bebig it tito •ame thneaDiihe 
mat aenaitiTe of hoabanda, aatiaded bimatif ^th committing the ii^ 
tfoder hito cuatody. Catharine did not hesitate to confront her iqjtired 
httaband ; the conple made an smicahie arraiigeinMit^ the tovar traa 
liberatadyand Catbazina praadsBd to gira her hoaband'a toiatna* «| 
•BBMl panaiODv— Sea BaUiii^*a ^ Aneodotea anr la Raaaie.* 

t Only twenty-three. t Johnaon. 
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win cost the bovme di Saxony tbe thione.** Ifas 
wfts one of thoae safe calculatioiiB of cause and elBfeet 
wluch enable the thinking mind to speak with the 
tnie spirit of prophecy. Nor did Poniatowski deviate 
from the line of conduct which was anticipated ; to 
so indelatigably did he follow up the advantage he 
had gained over Catharine's heart, that shortly after 
this time she introduced her lover to some young 
Poles, with whom she was supping, as their futurB 
king. With so little circumspection was the love 
afi^ carried on, that even the ^rand-duke, regardlesa 
as he was of his wife, and whose treatment, in fact, 
had emancipated her from all ties to him, except 
those which '* the chiarch links witlial^'* began to think 
it was time to open his eyes, nnd exclaim ^ non am^ 
mktt dormior The grand-chancellor, too, Bestu 
chef!^ who was one of Catharine's confidants, was 
disgraced about this time, and the loss of his protec 
tion further exposed Poniatowski to animadversion 
For some months the overs' embraces were ira 
bittered iyy the tears of anticipated separation^- 
every meeting was ended with lingering looks of 
legret. 

« And tlumgh aey hope «ild TOW, they gii«TB, 
As if th^ parting were the last." 

At length the dreaded day arrived; the Polish 
minister recalled his emissary, and in vain Catharin0 
and her train supplicated the empress on their kneed 
and with tears; Poniatowski was sent to Poland to 
lament over Ms blighted hopes, and his mistress was 
left to weep till she could mid a new gallant to con- 
dole with her. The young count carried back with 
him a letter to his father firom the grand-dulchesa^ 
containing these words : ^ Charles XII. distinJKuishea 
your merit; I shall know how to distinguish your 
mm% and raise him, perhaps, above C&rles All* 
himself^" The old man treasured up this epktle, and 
alwajTs carried the precious document in his bOBom* 
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AtAa same tiaie CiHifluriBe cherislied an impkeaMe 
uumosity against the Saxon Prince Gharles, and the 
Frenckand Aastiian ambassadors, who i^e fancied 
bad been instnimoatal in Pomatowdd'fet removal: 
and she did not fail, as the sequel of the history will 
show, to retaliate when she had the power. 

All these circmnstances tended to increase the Rus- 
sian influence over the destinies of Poland. When 
•ven the proudest of the Polish nobles could so openly 
recognise the supremacy of their ambitious neighbour 
as to beg for the crown as a fief, that neighbour must 
have been conscientious indeed, and more so than 
any of the more civilized states of Europe, to di^ 
clum the right thus admitted. Even Turkey now 
abandoned ^ resistance to the encroachments of 
Russia on this devoted republic, as it has been 
strangely designated. Mustapha was sultan, and hay- 
ing a taste for war, or rather for military gewgaws 
and shows, entertained a high opinion of Frederic 
the Great, and in defiance of the laws of Mahomet 
kept by him his portrait, which, even to the prosenl 
day, is the only picture said to be ever admitted into 
the seraglio. 

Nor did the Prussian king neglect to cherish and 
make use of this admiration ; he wrote to the sultan^ 
and descended to the fulsome flattery which even he 
eould stoop to when it answered his purpose. ** You 
ought to luve been bom three ages sooner,** ran thd 
letter; but the compliment was Ihrown away on 
Mustapha, who in vain consulted all his wise men 
about the meaning of it.* The sultan, however,'gav0 
Frederic the credit of intending to say somel£ing 
polite, and promised in return to enter into an ami- 
eable arrangement with Prussia, and consequently 
Russia, in token of which he made his troops set out 
to attack the Austrians. 

But while FEedetic's heart yet beat high with the 
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melmxkg IfiSigue be had formed agfaiiist her, an mw 
ezpecCed event falaified all his calculations. In 1769 
Catfaahne made the murdered body of her husband 
her footstool to the throne of Russia, and the dea^ 
of Peter loosened the bonds of allianoe widi Prussia. 
These were tidings of great joy to P(dand, which 
atood trembling between her nrmed and leagued 
neighbours, whose mutual jealQusy was her only 
safeguard. But none <^ the Poles could hare received 
the news more gladly than Poniatowski. 

Count Brulh, who could so conveniently adapt him- 
self to events, was the first to announce the ai&dr to 
the young count. His messenger found him in bed. 
With a picture of the empress on both sides of him, 
one in the character of Bellona, and the other as 
Minerva. Onheaiinff thetidings, Poniatowski leaped 
from the bed almost mntic with joy, and on his knees 
addressed Heaven and the pictures in turn. He was 
already on his flight to the aims of his mistress, but 
his uncles prudently detained him till they had asoer* 
tained the posture of afiaiis. 

Catharine gave Poniatowski's impetuosity plenty 
<kf time to cool, for she did not send him a single 
message or line for more than a month. Rumour in 
the mean time explained this delay, but not at all to 
the youngcount's satisfaction; for she whispered that 
Orlofl^ a young Russian, who had been instrumental 
in raismg the empress to the thione^ had stepped into 
his place. At length the wiihed*for billet arrived, 
eontaining these words concerning her ambassador, 
^ I send Keyserling to Poland with ordere to make 

Cor your cousin Prince Adam Czartoryski, king.** 
counterbalance this, it contained mention of 
Orloflf s services, which Poniatowski felt were praised 
far too warmly for mere gratitude. In the midst of 
tids alternation of hope and fear, joy and perplexity, 
we will leave the disappointed count weeping, as was 
his ridiculous custom to do, and proceed to inquire 
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wbai was Ibe resblt expiMeiieed %y the rest of the 
Poles on this change in the dynasty of the Russian 
ODopire. 

Catharine immediately lowered the fowling hopes 
of Frederic, by countermanding her troops, and tnus 
blighted an undertaking which might have been of 
momentous in^>ort to the Polish state. She ^d not 
forget her resentment against Prince Charles, D^e 
of Courland, and informed Augustus, very cooUyi 
that he must depose him. Opposition was In rain, 
and after some useless demur the order was obeyed, 
and Biron, the former Rui^ian duke, reinstated. 
This compliance was exacted by the dread of 15,000 
Russians m Courland, and 2000, whose stay had been 
prolonged ever since the late war, at Graudentz, a 
strong town in the palatinate of Cuhn. This treat* 
ment of his son was a heavy blow to Augustus ; Po- 
land had now no more charms for him, ror the small 
remnant of power which Russia left him was wrested 
from him by the contending factions. Fortunately, 
peace now restored to him Saxony, and an asylum 
from the troubles and vexations of his kingdom, nor 
did he delay long to avail himself of it. 

But while Augustus was so ready to abandon his 
throne, there was another who was longing, and lite- 
rally crying for it. Poniatowski soon found that no 
competition was to be feared from Adam Czartoryski, 
who was too modest to aspire to an honour wMch 
his father had aimed at and could not attain ; and he 
then urged him the more earnestly and with the 
greater show of sincerity to accept the offer of the 
empress. But there are moments when ^e heart 
wm make itself heard in spite of the wiliest hypocrite, 
and in these the count was heard to say, ** We musf 
not make fortunes for others which we mi^ mako 
fcH* ourselves.^ 

The ambassador whom Catharine sent to Warsaw 
to further her former lover^s views was C0»mt Key- 
aerimg, an old d^lonoatist, who had grown gray ui 
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intrtgiiM Slid liflflttiy* fite had boon OilglMlly a 
IffofMsor in the umvenity of Konigsbeig, and docaif 
one of his missions to Poland had seen Ponialowdd 
when a child, and amused himself with prixLg Imn 
insCroctions in Latin ; in remembrance of which, he 
now still called him his son and pupil. 

Poniatowski and the Gzartorysluay however, met 
with <^ipo8itiOB; but this, in fact, only served to 
advanee their inteiest, as it became a pretext for ths 
direct interference of Russia. Prince Radziwill was 
tiieir mortal enei^y, and besides being the richest and 
most powerful noUe in the kingfdom, was, in. sj^ite 
of them, appointed Palatine of Wilna, the most im* 
portant officer in lithnania. He had even a regular 
army at Ms service^ which was furnished with artil- 
lery. With this equipage he went to Wilna to assume 
the authority of his office, which he proceeded to 
exercise in bivestigating the elections of deputies in 
direct opposition to the intrigues of the CzarttMryakis. 

This party, however, backed as they were by the 
Russian interest, and who had, besides, at ttieir disi 
posal the treasure and army of Lithuania, assembled 
to check their rival's intention. But they were not 
sufficiently strong to awe Radziwill, who, although 
his opponents had confederated and sent for Rusaiaii 
assistance, persevered in his object. Catharine was 
not yet firmly sealed on her throne, and was obliged 
to concede something to the will of her ministers; 
and she did not at first dare to send trooi» to Polaoid 
with the avowed purpose of aiding a faction. 

She therefore pretended that they were only to 
march through Lithuania, on their route from Cour- 
land to the Ukraine. £ven this, without pennissioii^ 
was an aggression } but the Poles had too long de- 
graded themselves in the scale of nations to be able 
much to resent the insult. Her emissaries private 
threatened the Radawi^ans, and she more th&n 
hinted to the king by letter that she nmst interfeis 
if he continued to favour that party. 
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BtSireB <Mdy as a ▼aBguardfMf a larger body« caterad 
Idthuaolaaad encamped neai^Wiliia. BatAAPole8» 
who always reaerve their enefgiea for tlie laaleiBMr* 
geney, so lar from being damted by this armyy ez« 
claimed against ihe tiliaay of Poniatowski and his 
party, who were ready to sell their eoimtry to its 
cneBEiies. '^ Polaad)'' said they, ** will hare no aihiter 
but Godr Prince Radziwilly with an increased 
aimy* kept watch on the morements of the traitoes 
asd t^eb Russian allies, being determined to exter- 
Bunate them on thefirst appearance of yiolenee. The 
okd but excellent. Branicki and his band of palriots 
sa{^K>rted the prince with heart and soid; and Mok>« 
lanowski was sent to the Russian ambassador, Key-* 
serling, to demand an explanation of his mistress's 
conduct. 

Keyserling felt thai he tnast temporize, andhsring 
m vain tempted the noble envoy with bribes, assured 
him that Catharine had no inimical design, and that 
tiie troops would be soon withdrawn. Frederic of 
Prussia was rather alarmed at the movenwBt of the 
Russians; and the chamofthe Crimea, learning that 
they were approaching the frontiers, where he was 
encainped, sent their general this message i ^ If yoo 
tond^ a smgle Polish hut, in five days I will come to 
breakfast with you with a hundied thousand Tartais.** 
Afraid of these consequences, Catharine ordered her 
troops to leave lilliuania. 

Poniatowski wept withrage at seemghis traitoKMiB 
designs on his country again frustrated. He was 
present on the day when Branicki, his brother-m-law, 
was leaving Warsaw after the negotiation with Key« 
serling; and the oldmaa,espymg him, made him get 
into hu caniage, and began to reason with him, in 
hopes of kindling some sparks of patriotism in his 
breast " Your ainbitiOB,^ said the venerable monitor* 
*^ misleads you ; it is conducting yon to slavery, and 
perhaps your greatest success will only serve to mark 
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the dpdchof Ae eiitlndestnM^toiof jroiircoti&tfy.*' 
PoiuKtowBki answered only with tean. Hie gtand* 
gmieralf inqniriiig how he was to interpiet them, and 
leeeinng no answer hnt fresh teaars and muttered 
inyectiTes acainst the house of Saxony^ stojiped hli 
carriage for his degenerate relative to'alight, drore 
on, and never spoke to him again* 
. Fortime, however, was not so stom towards the 
oonnt as his brother had been ; for she now drew 
foom her wheel a prize for him, which soon proved 
to he nothing less than the crown he sighed for* 
The news arrived that Augustus was dead, and 
Pottiatowski breathed freely again. This event hsm^ 
pened on the 6th of October, 1763. He was then m 
ikis sixty*seventh year, andhad reigned thirty, lliis 
monxidb was one of those men who have nothing 
distinct from their species, merely tuUi cenntmen 
Jfmg€»* His character is too easily read to require 
any commentary. These '* stupidly good" princes 
are more fatal to stales in dangerous times than 
despots thems^ves ; for the latter, in such cases, are 
not dlowed time to misemploy their talents or their 
cunning. ^Augustus," says Solignac,*^had, like 
his father, all the'virtues of peace, but very little mili- 
tary talent; the crown of Poland was the cause of 
misfiovtune to both." The worthy secretary of Stan- 
islas seems to have overtaxed his candour in the 
former clause of this sentence ; the combination of 
** all the virtues of peace" would have made a much 
greater man than ^land has been fortunate enoi%h 
to possess for a king. 

This reign was more propitious to the cause of 
learning tbim the preceding. Among the followers 
of Stamslas to France were the Bishops Zaluski, and 
the Abb6 Konarski, who brought back to Poland an 

* mttolre de FoIogne,Tol. vi. Solignae waa aeeretary to Stanialaf 
L —tttyn aM, and aeoompanied him toLomina. Hia biatonr ia carried 
down to 1773, but wa cannot glTe it mafib credit (br aeovraey, Ubaraiity.or 
impartiality. It ia of aome uae, bowaver, aa a cbaek on tba Polnli 
UatodaiM. 
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Mdestt entlniaaain for studious pnnmitoy and a widi 
to ^evate their national literature from its debase- 
ment. Zaluski, Biiriiop of Kiow, trayeraed almost all 
the coimtiies of the Continent in quest of books and 
manuscriptSy devotipff the whole, of his reyenues and 
property to this noble puipose. After forming a 
pci&c^y odlectioQ of more than S00/K)0 volumes, ha 
made a present of it to the public. 
i The exertions of Konarwd were not less praise- 
worthy. He was of the society of the Piarists, an 
cxrder which had been introduced into Poland in 1643y 
OK precisely opposite mjnciiAes to the Jesuits. He 
estaldished a college at Warsaw (Collegium NobHium 
Scholarum Piarum) at his own expense. His pub- 
lications on learning, politics, and religion were 
vritten in the b(^dast spbnt of reform ; h$ introduced 
the legitimate drama, and freed edocation from the 
eonve&tual sha^:les of the Jesuits. His exertions 
were at first <<as the small pebble^ that ^stirs the 
peaceful lake,** but they aoon spread wider and wider 
tinoa^oiil Poland; and all me glorious attempts 
since made at enli^teoed reform in liteiatare and 
policy, may be said to haye owed their exIiMwe 
to him* 
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NoTBOiG perhaps awakens more passions, bad and 
good, than competition, and few things have been 
sought with more eagerness than a crown. In addi- 
tion to the stimulus which Poniatowski felt in con»< 
Boon with other aspirants to the. Polish diadem, hk 
kmg expectations, which must have almost grown 
into a claim in his own mind, spurred him on to the 
Qontest. His cousin, whose name Catharine had pot 
as a candidate with his, had entirely abandoned the 
field, and even sent his written determination to the 
empress to that purport. But the deceitful count, 
either from the idea of adding effect to his situation, 
or in conformity with his habit of hypocrisy, affected 
the greatest sensibility at the thought of the important 
charge he was about to t^e on himself, and this too 
at &e very time when he was forging new chains for 
his country. '< I foresee," said he, ^ that I shall have 
a difficidt reign ; I shall find only the thorns whfle I 
leave to others the flowers. Perhaps, like Charles L 
of England, I shall suffer a long imprisonment" 
The amusements which this sentimentalist marked 
out for himself to while away the tedium of this 
prophesied confinement, were the care of his toileti 
the study of his curls, and the folds of his cravat. 
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Tbd Poles in general, or at least all tiiose iTlio did 
lM)t expect any advantage from the enslaTement of 
tiimr country, would not allow titemselves to imagine 
that Pcmiatowski, one of Catharine's kept men, coidd 
erer wear the Polii^ erown ; and wished their hero 
Bramckl to accept iU in full confidence that he would 
restore its tarrashed lustre* But although age had 
not chilled Branicki's patriotism* it had cw&d hi» 
spirit of enterprise, and he felt that eren were he 
elected he shotdd be king only of half his people. 

Count Oginski, who had married Midiael Czarto^ 
ijrski's daughter) was another and powerful rival to 
Ptmiatowi^. He went to Petersburg in the hopr 
of sobvertinff his relative's interest with Catharine^ 
and even Ork>ff exclaimed in full court when he saW 
hun, ^ This is die man who ought to be kiiif , and 
not a poor player like Poniatowski.'' But tib^ em^ 
^es8 was resolute, and when she was told one day > 
itaX her lover's grandfather had been a dependant of' 
ibe Sapiehas, she coloured at the word, but exclaimed 
imperiously, ^ Had he been so himself* I wish him Uy> 
be kini^ and he shall be !" 

Nor did CsAiarine confine herself to mere protesta^ 
tions; she ke]^ 6(MK)0 tioepe on ^be frontiers ready 
to enforce her will, and sent Prince Re|min to War' 
saw to urge on the tardy Keyaerling. He was a fit' 
skgent for such a mistress and .such a mission^ He 
sakU before his departure, that ^ his sovereign should^ 
give Poland wlmtever ku^^ she thought .fit, the 
meanest gentlanan, Poli^ or foreign ; and that no^ 
power on earth could hinder her." Be had been oner 
of Pomatowski's boon companions at Petersburg^ 
and felt % pleasure in renewing his acquaintaneev 
He brought him 100*000 ducats, and assured him oi? 
further support. 

Frederic wished to eoneHiate Catharine;^ he 
seemed to enter into all her views, and signed a 
treaty to prevent all change in the Polish govemmentr 
and to confer the crown on a Piairtir He also sent her 
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Isfet Hw libsnd of the order of the Black Etgle, as 
a testimony of hi» £ayonr. Forty thousand Prosaiaiis 
were on the fhmtiers, and ten thousand Rossiaiis 
Were on their raaarch to Warsaw. 

Branieki and RadsiwiU were still firm to theff diit5r r 
the latter arrived at Warsaw with a consideraUe 
number of troops, which, with the odier forces of Ae 
republicans, amounted to 3000 meiu 

Ob the 7th of May, 1764, which was the stated tine 
for opening the diet of election, the Russians iprere 
drawn up without the city, and guarded all the are- 
mes. Ponmtowski was strcm^ gnaarded, and tbe 
whole of the aenate-house was filled with soldiers* 
But rady eig^t senators out of fifty aj^ared ; and 
Malaefaa«viBki, whose duty it was to opwi Hbe scsifci on, 
as manhol ot the last diet, did not for some tme 
UMdce his appearaneei Mokraaowaki was en|ra^d 
during this interval in registering, in the very bmldiBg 
which was invested by his enemies, a nanifesto 
aaainst the legality of the diet, held under the awe 
of foreign arms. 

When this was done, Mokranowski entered the 
house, leading the old maishal, who Held his steff 
reversed, whkrh was a sigs that the diet was net yen 
opened. Mokranowski exdaimed, with a h^vofee^ 
^ Binee Uie Rusann tioops hem us in, I suspend the 
authority of the dlet.^ Immediately, the host of 
soMisfs who were present drew tiMnr swords, and 
rushed at the bold patriot* This first outrage was 
prevented $ and Mokranowski, sheathing fedssword^ 
which he had drawn m has defence, and liking round 
at the deputies, who wore eodcades of the Gzar* 
toryski family colours, said to then^ ** Whait, ^tle* 
men, are you deputies of yoiur country, and assume 
the lively of a family T" 

The old marshal then spoke: '^Gentlemen, since 
Ifterty no kmger exists among'us, T carry away this- 
staff; and I wOl never raise it till the pubfie is de> 
liveradficonhev troubles.^ Mdoranowski supported 
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ttie old nmk and agiiin drew ob fatoMwlf th» Ten 

seance of the yittaaous soldiers. ** Strike," shouted 

he^ croasiog his arms, ** strike, I shall die free, and ia 

the cause of liberty 1'* Th» sigmil deterudaatioti 

arrested the arms raised against hun, and his enemiea 

•feared to render their cause obnoxiooa by the ma»- 

saere of euch a justly respected palriot. They 

turned to the marshal, and ordered him to resign the 

stafif ; but he was made of equally impeaetrabie stuff 

as his coadjuton ^ Yoa may cut off my hand,'' he 

said* ** or take my life ; but I am marsdial, elected by 

« free people^ and I can only be deposed by a free 

peoffde. I shall retire." Tms yeneraUe man was 

highly yean old. They surrounded htm, and Ofv 

pcMHBd hia d^arture; but Mokxaaotwaki, pmminf 

their violence, cried oat, ** Gentlemen, mpeet this 

old man ; let 1dm go out! If yofu^mast have a mtkn, 

here am I :-*«e8pect age and yirtue !" At thft same 

tune he repelled the attacks on him; and the crowd 

reached the door, which the diiefs of the opposke 

party ordered to be opened, being afraid of the eon*' 

aequeaces. > 

The detenmned eondnct of tfaeee two patriots de« 
priFod the faction of even a serablaase of ooneti^ 
tutional sanction of their lawless pioceedihga; but 
Pomatowski, who was now growing aoore expe* 
rienoed ia the arts of despotism, prolonged the Set^ 
and (Mrdered the deputies to comiicteaee the eleotioa 
of a marshal as if no protest had beeamadew Piinee 
Adam Oaairtoryski was choaea,aDd this jontoy* eom 
nsting aoarcely of dgfaty membefv, insl^ of afoool 
300, with seli^eoiistitated andam^, aad in defiatiea 
of every principle of law, justibev or patnotistn,«OBi-s 
menised a pmcription of all the leading oonstittitioa- 
alists.' 

The patriots, finding that force was to be the 

* U if^ranarted by Solignac, that mostof tbe noblet pDtMnl «t Ud*. 
4^ were in the Getman eostnine; whereas if tbls had been Che case at' 
■ty o^M titan ttoy woaM bate been maaaaerotL'-^Iiat. voL tl^ . 

P 
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ubiter« left Wanaw ki iWo bodies; OHBf nilder tte 
grand-generaly proceeded to attempt a cimfedeiatioD 
in PolajQd, and the other, under Radziwill, to enter 
Lithnania for the same purpose. When the diet 
heard this# they deprived th^ grand-general of his 
officei and intrusted it to Augtf6tus Gzartoryski, who 
had orders to send against him all the troopsf foreign 
or naiiye^ which he could collect. The same instruo 
tions were issued with regard to Radziwill. 

The small body of men imder Branicki decreased 
dailv^ and tfa^ were obliged to tak^ refuge on the 
botoers of Hungary. Radawili on his road encomr 
tered a detachment of Russians and gave battle* 
His wife and sisteE» both young and beautiful, accom* 
iMiiied him. Such a cause, a^ such an emi»-geney» 
baTe before now nerved tihe delicate female to tateiA 
the fisid of warfare, and in the present instance these 
lragile,lov^y cisatuzes were to be seen on horseback, 
wiusi^s in their hands, animating their brothers in 
arms to revenge their betrayed country. Amon^ the 
Poles these was one individual who particu&rly 
attracted their notice by his hardihood and beauty, 
add tbey iioBoa:ed him with their personal appn4>a- 
tUm» He was a poor and obscure gentleman, named 
Moraski ( but one of Radziwill's sisten had con- 
ceived such an admiration of him, which his beauty 
had fostered into love, that within eight days after the 
fight she conferred on him her band, dowered with 
an immense fortune. Hireling baxbaxians could not 
at first resist enthusiasm like this, and some faun- 
iieds of them w^e left on the field. But strong as 
patriotism is, it is not irresistible ; and traitors' aitns 
are of the same metal and temper as those wf^ed 
by the wvnneet levers of their country; RadaiWiU 
was obliged to dy, and sought refuge in Tvakey^ 

The constitutionalists now turned td Prussia as a 
last resource, and Mokranowski flew to Berlin to have 
a oohference with Frederic. He pointed* out to liim. 
.the gross violation which the Russians had madoof 
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<dieir constitiitioii, and die danger of their eiicnmdi^ 
ments. Frederic pretended t)»t Ae repoUicvM had 
«tlein]tfed to make the (nt)wn hereditary in the home 
of Saocony* ** Besides,'' said he, **you are te 
•^weakest; you must submit.^ The Pole replied, 
^ Your majesty did not set ns imch an example ; yon 
resisted, single-handed, all Europe.'' ** Without a 
favourable juncture," observed the king, «* I should 
have been undone." " One presents itselif," returned 
Mokranowski; '^and your majesty's talents have 
directed fortune's junctures." Firederic obeenred 
that they were accustomed to receive their kings 
from Russia. '^She has only given us one, and 
we wish no more from her. But will your mt^esty 
Bever appear except as a secondary character anionic 
tis t-<-As8ume the part that becomes vs : give us 
a king; give us yoOT brother. Prince Henry.'* 
*' He will not turn Catholic." '* At least, sire, pre- 
serve our liberty." The king assioed Mokranowsid 
that he Imd no other intention, and turning the eoa^ 
versation on the Poles, attempted to persuade him to 
enter his service, so justly did he appreciate merit. 
This offer was declined, and they parted. 

The field was now entirely clear for Poniatowslti, 
and the Russians allowedno time for new opposzlioiL 
•Keyseriing, the ambassador, was enlisted in the 
count's service by more than one motive. The de^ 
generate Pole tiirew himself at his feet, in tears» 
and swore that he would never exert his regal rnv* 
thority but accordhig to his directions, and that under 
the name of Poniatowski Keyseriing would rule. On 
the 7th of September, 1764, barely 4000 nobles, in- 
stead of the usual number of 80,000, assembled in the 
field of election, and the count beheld the consumma- 
tion of his wishes. 

No prince, says Rulhi^re, ever ascended the throne 
under more perplexing and unfortunate circumstances 
than Stanislas Augustus. Tp this we may add, none 
was ever less qualified to remedy them, and low have 



tegatifeted'wahihemmow dca er reffly * HohiAao 
longer the support «f Oatharineihcr Jealoingr Inid 
been lomed by nmiolim of his gallantrids, tnd bar 
fdod sense most probably saw wfougb. Ihe. whox^ 
fisgoise of his imbedlity, and began to be. ashamed 
of her former admiration. With so little satisfiBietion 
did she leceive the news of his election from Count 
Oginski, that die ssdd, coolly, ^ I congratulate yo« 
on ity** and withdrew. The majority of the Poles 
snbmitted rniwiUinglyv and eren those who had be<m 
most earnest in his election must have regarded the 
tntttdrous intrigue, now it was divested of its bosde 
and exekation, in its natural defonnity. 

The coronation took i^iaoe on the 35th of Noirem* 
faef^ and, as if to obsenre a consistent oppositkHi to 
tile laws, it was performed at Warsaw^ in^ead of 
Craoow.* Stanislas, ashamed of the Polish coslmne^ 
-which hey would in fact have only disgraced, refused 
to sacrifiee his long black cuifls to appear vntii his 
head dropped, as wa&customary, dressed himself in 
a theatrieal style with a helmet,' and presented him- 
self in this garb to receive the sacred unction, aoood 
the sneers of his subjects. 

The Csartonrskis availed themsdivesof the oppor- 
tunity oflered by the con>nation*diet to reform the 
laws, so as to render the constitution virtually mo- 
mrchieal.t The change was insichous, but time ren^ 
d«red it too apparent. This same assen^ly decreed 
two statues, one to Augustus, the otiier to Michad 
Osartoryski. On the same ni^t placards were posted 
indiffsrent parts of the city with this merited sarcasm: 

**£rect two gibbets ; that Is their lit momunent." 

Stanislas bore his honours as might be expected ; 

* Solicnse. 

t Jostioe, hoKMwsr, tfbUgss M to akMitiott fhtt OMUiy or tt« _ 
iHra imUy beiMlWIal, sueh M thpos reialiiig 10 the coliMf*, aud wc 
and measnras. VIThether the taiifl; which was now for the first w».. 
iatrodoeed into Piriand, desenres the same eharaeler, Is tit least amni- 
HpinblniHiIfy 



IHv6BQry*'tiiow^' iand evtvatajfihee noir! coUMtod 
tiieiiiselTes under rojnl pcotectkm. Be^iMmMitB 
torn yrattentioii to military matteia* amd rdusad 
sereral regiments ; but he ordered tiie cadcca t» wear 
such immense helmets and ^udihigh plumea, Uiat a 
gnst of wind blew downhis young anny. The eodn^ 
lioweTer, sometimes made his chamekon diaraeter 
assume the show of a stern moralist on showy foUiea 
and extraragance, and on this aceoimt we ean readily 
brieve an anecdote told by Solignac.* He one liaf 
wemt to pay the voyrode of Kiow a Tisitt and saw 
imnong the company a noUeman veiy conspieuons bf 
the sumptuousness and costliness of his dress. The 
king had the impertinence to ask him why he was 
decked out so finely ; and was answered that it was a 
token of respect to his majesty. *^ Yon are mis* 
taken," said Stanislas, with disgusting aflfectationt ^a 
Fole ought to be distinguished only by courage and 
talent." 

Even now Stanislas Augustus was but a rieeroy 
of Russia. The ambassador Repnin remained at 
Warsaw, boasting that ^ it was be who had put the 
crown on his head," and ready to make him feel thai 
it was he also who kept it on. More dian SNMNNI 
Russian troops were scattered over the kingdom, and 
though Branicki and his party had been allowed to 
return to Poland^ and did not offer any resistance to 
tbe existing authority, they could not actively sopp^ 
it. The kinff had also dc^stroyed the slight cheek oi 
jealousy which Frederic might have presented to 
iSbe encroaching influence of Russia, in diflqfileasing 
that monarch by proposals to Catharine to enter into 
an alliance witn Austria, Prussia's mortal enemy* 
Stanirias Augustus did this fircmn the views he had ii 
Ibnnitt^ a matrimmiial aiUance with au archduchesK 
Fredenc discovered the {dot, and exclaimed, with 
a burst pf ]rage, *' I will break his head with his 
crown !" 

* HistoindftlHilOfiM, T«L Yi. • - * 
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Jll'|«iti« legvdsd ite ^ipioariUap i^ 
••thelitis which w«8 to detensine their iftt^ Ite 
distideiitt locked forward to it for the restitatioii ei 
their privileges under the protectkm of CSathmine^ 
Pidandf tomed by the junction of states pioieesuig 
diflfersnt religioDSy was naturally tolerant, init etiU the 
Boma&Catto&e was predominant. The next powers 
Ihl sect, the Ove^ ehoieh, was umtsd to Ihe imists 
m the eigoviiient of offices and jHrivilegies*: T^ose 
propeily called disndentSf sudi as the Littherans 11^ 
OaMnistSy were diiefly of the lower orders in the 
losfiis of FiAvdi Prussia, and numbered but Yery few« 
and those the poorer nobles, in their sect* The 
Clatto^csha▼e always been ^'excdusiTes;'* and, as we 
hsTo already seen, on the aoeession of Augustus in* 
they deprired the dissidents, that is, the few noUes 
vho stdl lingered in that sect, of all personal ,siba» 
ta the goverament They had still the piirilegen of 
holding military offices, and the right of election, but 
eoold not be deputies themselves. At the same time, 
when the diet decreed these disabilities, they declared 
tbose dissidents guilty of hi^-tieason who im>» 
piored the protection of foreign powers. These 
Protestants had presented a petition to the diet of 
election that they might be reinstated in their formetf 
rights; hot the bigoted Catholics had treated the re^ 
oaest with contempt, torn the paper in pieces, and even 
4B|iriTed.the dissidents of the right of holdh^ offices** 
They renewed the apfdication at the cov<(mation-diet# 
bat with the same want of success. In imitation^ 
therefore, of the other party, they determined to 
saorifioe the general good, which in fa^st was now 
severed from theirs, to particular .interest, and obtain 
from RnMian tnterfor^ioe what their own.natioa 
nfnsed them. The battle of hostile creeds always 
 » ' ' . • • 

* We lue neiailjr the same words as a Catbolie historlimi ' Eteft 
ks lemM socli oatrageous leal «*ftnatid«n.**— See Rvlb^ra. «att. a 



leren^ are ever tab three Iiirii98» mdy to kindlai 
the flame of religioua discord* , Catharine lialeiMdl 
to their memoiia]« wd informed the Polish amba»i 
aador that their demands must be grantedt addingv 
f*I ibrewarn you if ypu do not yield to me what I 
now requeslt my demands shall be. without bomids."* 
Bepmn alao ^seated a memorial to the diet» 8ta!tia|t 
that ** his ^listress wished to re-estaUish the dissft^ 
dents, whether Greeks^ J«atheraD8| or CalTimsts, kt 
all their former privileges; and that if she me^ with 
any opposition which resisted persuasiODt she fltonld 
be obliged to employ force, and that she was resolred 
mxm it." The following declarations sound strangely 
ki a Ras£|ian despot's mouth. ** It would be shutting^ 
ond^s eyes to proofs, not to admit, as a principle, that 
the constant refusal to^listen to thdr repBsscatationsy 
and to do justice to their grjevanees, most usees* 
sarily produce the effect of freeii^ them frpm theiv 
ties to an association in whose advantages they 
would no longer participate; and that, restored /ully 
to the condition of the community of freemen, thi^ 
will be authorized, without any law, divine or humaa, 
forbidding such a step in their case, toehoose aaoof 
their neighbours judges between them and their 
equals, and to avaol themselves of their aUianoo if 
they cannot in any other way defend themselvea 
from persecution.'^T The Russiiuia, too, had snfi* 
eient forces at hand to support their authority ^ noi6 
than 2(i,000 were still in Pcdand^ and there rmte 
40,000 on the frontiers. 

Stanislas Augustus had further weakened his 
authority by alienating frcmi himself the support o§ 
his uncles; sp that the deputies for the apparoadHait 
diet were divided into two separate parties, fi^ikt 

• Jln offidal deftiUM of tbe GMM of Uie diaiidaBii WW n^llUlMd It 
Yttenborg In Dee. 1706.— 8m ** SxposttioD des Omits dw UicMidents.* 

t fiee*MSxpo«ltkNidMDioilidM]>iMld0Bls,* to wUeh Olte *" l^wi* 
yiltai''ifapp«iidtd. 
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dalgr w«ie o£ oeiter £M«km» Irai ebtlMiatilidiBi |ia * 
tiiots; these were, Malacliow83d,whohafibefoiecoxii0 
QDder our eyeB in such an honourable point of vi0w 
hia^flon, Count Wielhoiski, Count CHEazckl, and fom 
Prussian deputies. 

In tins dilemma the king found himself oUiged to' 
conciliate his uncles, and the two parties were thus 
mited in determined opposition to all coneessioii to 
the dissidents. In purlsiiance of the advice <>f lusr 
sew oounselloi, Stanislas Augustus convoked the 
Mahope, and other senatoss wl^ nught be expected 
to be warmest against the Protestants, and nearly all 
pledged .their oaths to s^port him in his resistance. 
Thus reassured, he told the Russian ambassador, 
^ that he was determined to defend his holy religion.^ 

The diet opened on the 6th of October, and after 
the p4Kia commnia were read, according to custom, 
before the united bodies of senators and depaties^ 
that they might protest against any infrin^ment 
which might nave been made, Soltyk, the patriotic 
' bishop of Cracow, remarked that the first article was 
eoaoeming ^le defence of the establijshed religion, 
and he felt himself bound to complain of the dissi- 
Aents for havinf sought the aid of foreign powers, 
contrary to the laws» He then moved that they 
iihould never grant them any concessions, but con- 
inn the penal statute. The Poles^ w^ had been so 
cBsuaitea in their coimtry's cause, rose now with one 
heart and voice at the call of intolerance, and the 
diet re-echoed the sentiments Of the bi^op with a 
general shout of acclamation. iBut Poniatowski'e 
eoiirage began to fail at ' the thotsght of such open 
defiance to Russia, and he deferred this subject for a 
fntuire day. This meeting, however^ carried one 
good resolutioii ; namely, Uiat ^ke ^teotiomt in the 
dietii^es should be decided by plurality of suffirages, 
instep of iinanimous au;clamattoh, wMch h^d l^en 
^e caifj^e pjt grf a^ confusion and delay. 

The Russian lamhassadpr, in the mean time, wa« 
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Bu&iiig s eo«ak0i^ot He nam M MmA Mnnnff 
to the ooQstitiitionaliBtf , said all the fomef oppcv 
nente of Pomatowoki. He UM tkem that now was 
the time to escape froai the ycke thbt had been 
forced on them. The Radsiwfllians and the fmr- 
tisans of Saxony also listened to his temptations* 
One of Russia's most active agents was Podoski, a 
man admirably suited to cany on suoh an intri^A 
Althou^ an ecclesiastic, and educated for the church 
fipoan ius infancy, he a^iieared at Warsaw as an ad« 
▼ocate of the dissidents. The reason of this seem<^ 
'mg anomaly was a pjEunion he had long felt for a 
Latheran widow. The most upright patriots fell 
into his snares; to all remonsCnmees from the court 
party they aosweied, that their obiect was to recorer 
their lost liberty, and oveiihiow a haled dynasty, 
and that it was allowaUe to make even Russians 
sondoce to this end. 

The king still further thinned the vanks of his par* 
tjsans b^ attempting to cariy a law to make all 
motions in the diet concerning the military forces 
and taxes carried by a plurality instead of a una* 
nimiQr of TOtes. He expected that this would enable 
him to obtain some power over the diet, since he 
could ensure a majority aUhodgh he coidd not stop 
every patriot's mouth. This attempted innovation, 
however salutary it might have eventually proved, 
alarmed the deputies, and they received the proposal 
with shouts or indignation. Many of those who 
kad been most devoted to the king but a few mo* 
ments before, now showed themselves his adversa* 
ries, the more openly as they had to regain the con- 
fidence of the new party they then adopted.* 

Catharine only increased her demands in favour of 
the dissidents, and 40,000 Russians entered Poland. 
The dissidents confederated at Thorn, on the 90th 
of Maicfa» 1767; but notwithstanding old men and 
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tUMcmt w«re ^nreaaeS into 'fte semce, &e list 
fii cQiiied^ratea eoniaiaed the nunes of only 573 
gentlmaen of the Lntheran or Calni^tic profession; 
^rtifaoaandpeassintseoinposed^e majority.* This 
WM the piGurty which the Russians represented as a 
great pprtion, of Ihe nati(ni, and which the Poles 
piagnified into an enemy so formidable as to require 
such determined resistance. But still the malecon- 
$ents would not make common cause with these 
^idents, although they disowned aU allegiance to 
Iheking. 

Repniii*s agent, Podoski, however, planned a pon- 
lederation of the constitutionalists. He held out to 
them the hope of crushing the Czartorvskis, pre- 
serving the QOQsti^ution from the encroachments of 
Pimiatowskjt and promned in Repni&'s name that 
he should be deposed. AU the old patriots rallied 
at the promise, and more than 60/)60 nobles signed 
their naaies $o the confitderacy. They were in sus- 
pense 01^ whom to confer the office of marshal ; but 
Catharine anticipated their wishes, and ordered them 
to chQose the pa^ot prince Radziwill, whom they 
accordingly sent for. He reached Wilna the oapitsd 
of his i»oTince on the Sd of June, and was reinstated 
in all his former authority and possessions. The 
marshals of 178 particular confederations met at 
Badom, a town fifteen mileis from Warsaw. 

Repnin showed the king the list of confederates, 



* This is tlie nnmber flt«te4 ^ ItsHiMn, but the prtBted Hat of 
ftdentet contains only 301 

Tlw fUlowlng ai« tlie giUmmtea oomplained of in tbe act of confede- 
lation : protaibitlMi qf pi4)Uo wqraiyp, exetoakm ttomtMem, eorporationfl, 
And incapacity qf being witnenM 19 law-courts. Ax. 

A deputy duly elcct^ named Pipkrowsld, was expelled disgnceAiUy 
fltom tl^ diet q( 17^8, only for being a dissident Many were accused 
of blaspbemy, tbe|jr propwrty was eonflsoated, and tbey wore obliged to 
•scape fKMn the idn^m. One of t}iem, of the name of Unruk, haviiif 
•eddenr^lly lost his portfolio containing religious extracts fliom diSbr> 
ttptanthQr^ was acqjsed f)f blnnl^emy, and sentenced to low his bead 
The tragedy at Thorn was to^ ploody to have been forgotten. The ad 
eondiides by calling for the protection of Russia, Sweden, Great Britaia 
penmar]^ ^ rrpstl^HS'oKz* ttdhuto ^ TuclUl MvtMU 
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loid said tQ klifi,.iS}cdtaifl7, **Yaii soe I amyoiif 
master $ yon can relain yitm ordfwn only by mbniM^ 
eionJ^ The king now begian to make some conoefM 
mons^ %id the Ruesi^ vaa leas decided abolit hki 
deifirbnement. 

The c6nfedeTates were now made to feel thm# 

folly in trusting to RuBsian faith. A detachment of 

Catharine's troops encamped neto Radom, and tf 

Russian colonel, who accmnpanied Radziwill, being 

desired to withdrai;?^ produced an order from hS 

ambassador to be present at all deliberations of tho 

confederates. He also pulled out a list of eooditicms^ 

which the empress required to be unaoiimo^ly s^greed 

to. They were surprised to find, that besides m* 

suring the privileges of the diamdenCS^they required 

protestaticms of fidelity to the king^ and an ackiioW<^ 

kdgment of Catharine's right of interfevence^ Th4^ 

hi^ and threatening tone of tlie eolotiel immediately 

disclosed to them the sn^ife they had been decoyed 

intOj »id-they willed to abjure the confederacy and 

disperse^ . Six m^rabaik only, out of* 178; were- wilt' 

ing to submit^ and the Russian, und^r ip&i&xt of 

givfpg them guards of hon£>ur, lLe|)t.thetn lii cosfodf 

till he could receive further instructions fran l^p- 

nin. The next day he drew up a battierf in front 

of the town-ball) where the foIb^ ncMes were 

assembled, and while his men stood to their guiis^ 

with lighted matches,. he: ordered the marshate to 

sign the manifesto* Podoiki, who had' ju&^i arrived 

fnm Warsaw, where R«min; had ensured him th^ 

ardiiepiscopal seey whi^n was iHea vacated,; wai^ thtf 

first to sign.. The marshate then affixed theiv nametf 

also, but with written reservations, whidvin fadt,- 

annulled the meanings RadziwiU was declared 

marshal, and the c<mfederateB, entirely at the mercy 

of the Russians,' remained in susp^ise to see thef 

results • 

The king's res<^iftion entirely forsook him, aiid 

he submitted tp Repnin at discietion. All' partM 
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ymm aoiT ia RaMia's pmBtt RadMiwiO -w^ ke^ 
fwurdedf and the andyasssdor witt sole despot. He 
OTenruled the dietines in ti&e eleetion of deputies fojr 
» diet) and obliged most of them to sign a paper 
drawn up in these words; ** I subscribe^ and pledge 
snFSelf to Pdnce Repnin; ambaBsadbr plenipotentiary 
Ot her majesty the emprew of all the Russiae; and 
prooMSQ hun tiHat I will hare no connexion or corres- 
poadenee, that I will not e?en convetse inth any 
aeaatort minister, or deputy; with any arobassadof 
or otiber foraign minister, oir with any one whatever 
irhoee sentiments are contrary to the pro^cts pro 
posed 1]^ the said ambassador^ to be received and 
passed into a law in the diet ; moreotet, I promise 
llim that I will not introduee to the diet any thm^ 
c^ all that has been enjoined and recommended in 
my instfufitioiis from the lioblesof nliy district; an^ 
&t, inaword, I will not oppoite in aiiy waythe wiH 
of tius ambassaiiDr; and in case of infraction of 
this engagement, I siri)mtt myself to the penalty of 
degradation of ruik, confiscation of property, death, 
or my aach lilce pmushment it may please the said 
ambassador 10 iiJIpat." Let this speak ftnr itsdfjT. 

The diet wasopened on the 5th of October, 1767; 
and R^min, having somelbw daysbefbre ai^sured the 
bi^A^Ni and those from whoas ie expected the great* 
^ lesjstanoe, ''tibat wboaoev^ persisted in hkr 
obslbuiey diould repent it," expected implicit obe^ 
dienee^ Th^ first proposal was to ecltabiish a legisla^ 
tive eoiamissiott, whicli w^d be entiiely under the 
ttxatrol otf Heoasifc' 8mae few patriots yet raised 
task, voices against die gvess oppSression ; the bishop 
Oi Cracow was among the Ibremost, aiid his exsim^ 
fde aniniated othiBis^ But Russian despotism is nol 
aeeaslomed to faeajp such opposition #ith hnpunity i 
and the ambassadoor det^rmmed to arrest the prin^ 
cipal ringleaders of this patriotic sedition, and sent 
Ihem to Siberia. Thewe were the bishop of Craeo w, 
tbebishof^ of.Kiow, the palatine of C)racow,aBdhis 



iNift The UA& ^he cooM sot iorfllve Om lecem 
opposition he had etpehencedi even itfged R^rniin tar 
take this villanoiis 8t«p« particulariy as it ineluded 
the bishop of Cracow. On the 18th of October^ 
while Soltykf the bishop of Cracow, was snpping 
with his friend, the marshal of the conk, the RnsBtait 
soldiers invested the houses and e&tered by thxee dif 
ferent ways. There was, however, stiU one mudb^ 
served passage by which he could e^ape and takflf 
refuge with the Prussian ambassador. This he duw 
dained to do ; and when the iloldiers broke mto the 
room where he Was, he roee^ and approaching thc^ 
fireplace, threw into the flames the papers eoBtaiiw 
ing the secret plans of the patriots^ winch fa# always 
carried on his person. Then turning to th6 officer/ 
he said to him, ** Do you know me 1 Do you know 
Uiat I am a sovereign prince,* a senator, and a ^nest i 
The Russian answered, his orders were to anesf 
him ^ and Soltyk followed him wHfaoot tbd sHIgfatesf 
emotion. 

On the same night the other marked patriots^ 
shared the same fate. The venerable Zain8ki,>bishop| 
of Kiow^was the restorer of learning in Poland, ana 
had devoted an immense fortune^ besides his revev 
nue, to that purpose^ By his own exerticms he had 
formed a library of SlQ0,a00 volutnes^and presented! 
h to the public ; but these services did nol wield him 
from the despotism of Russia, and he was arrested 
with his brother patriots* They wetie conducted bf 
a military gua^d with the greatest rigour and bar#- 
barity towards the frontier^nor were thejr allowe(fr 
even the liberty of speaking. Catharine offered 
them their liberty if they would promise to desist 
from their opposition $ this i^oposal Was made to 
each separately in th^ dimgeons, but rejected with 
disdain by every one. They were then transferred 
10 Siberiay and the empress^ wishing to orase %ten 

* Be was sotereicn diike of 8evilfl» ' 

Q 
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tte m tmtny of mieh pftttiotlnsv ftnlMide afi mmi&m 
eren of their names. 

ThiB scandalous Tiolation of all national and indi- 
▼idoal right made a great sensation among the Poles, 
and the senate and deputies went in a hoAj to the 
kin; to protest agaunst it. They found this effigy of 
royalty seated quietly in his study, and amosmg; 
himself with sketching designs of pageants for the 
annivefsary of his coronation. The only redress 
they eouM obtain from him was a message to the 
ambassador demanding an explanation of the late 
proceeding. Repnin answered that he was lespon- 
sfll^only to his mistress; but that the (uisoners had 
bwn gmlty of disrespect to the empress, had en- 
dearoared to attach suspicion to her intentions, and 
^ftt the^ should not be set at liberty mitil the busi- 
ness of the diet was entirely settled. He also 
threatened to give the city up to pillage, if any fur- 
ther opposition was ma^ to the proposal of a legis- 
lative commission, and that he would bring all raale- 
eoT^tents to the scaffold. 

At the next assembly of the confederated diet, 
Radziwill, aamarshal of the confederacy, demanded 
if they agreed to the motion. Six voices only an- 
swered the first inquiry, three the second, and the 
third produced but one assent. Sixty commissioo- 
ers, however, were appointed from the senate and 
deputies, with sovereign authority to decree what- 
ever regulations seemed fit with regard to the re- 
ligion, the laws, govemmmit, frontiers, and privi- 
leges of the nation. Their resolutions, proposed by 
tiw Russians, were to be brou^t before a regular 
diet, who were to have only iSe right of rati^^g 
them without any discussion. None of lliese com- 
missioners were to absent themselves without per- 
mission from Repnin; fourteen of tli^mwere a suf- 
fieient number to act ; and thus a majority of eight 
persons had it in their power to decide the fate of 
the constitutiea* 



^ B«fBi^ mm mm ottetHttraiM dietstor; hi faal 
4he disposal of all offices; Pomatowi^i submitted 
^etly to his orders, and amused himseif with wit- 
nessing &e reviews and evolntidns of the Russiaa 
troops — a worthy employnient for sueh a king, fite 
strove to win Repnin's favour by outdoing even his 
Ibrmer agents in servile submiiasion. 

The cmiferences of the conimisacmers were held 
alternately at the ambassador's and the prima^^'s 
houses. The affair of the dissidents was the first 
that was laid before them, and eight deputies of that 
sect we/e present as its advocates. The ministers 
of the f(nreign Protestant coiurts, England, Prussia, 
Sweden, and Denmark, were also admitted, to add 
weight to the cause. Repnin even here ]^yed the 
dictator, and chtoked all freedom of discussion.-— 
This business was concluded on the 19th of Novea»- 
ber ; the dissident nobility were then admitted to the 
same privileges as the Catholics, excepting that they 
were not eligible to the crown. 

The commission next proceeded to the reform of 
the constitution. The liberum veto was re-estab- 
lished in all its absurd extent, and Poland was thus 
continued in iUi primitive impotence, ineapable of 
aggregate exertion, and e^mseqaently at the mercy 
of its ambitious neighbour* Some few laudable re- 
forms were mixed with these ; the serfs were some- 
what emancipated, the nobles being deprived of the 
rig^ of life and death over them ; and pecuniary 
compositions for crime, which still disgraced Poland, 
were now abolished. 

The diet was then convened to ratify this new 
constitution. It was the most scanty assembly ever 
SBown ; most of the senators were absent, and not a 
single Lithuanian deputy made his appearance. But 
even this small body was not unanimous in submis- 
sion to Russian despotism, — <me of the Prussian 
deputies protested against the forced diet and ab* 
seonded* The diet was then virtually diMolvedi 
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iMrt aHfaovghtie RoMitiM 'faftd'llietni«tire« m^ioted 
the law of orMoiaiity, they obliged the meeting to 
oontinne their neBsum^ and give their Miiicti<m to the 
new laws. The diet was dMsolved on the Mb of 
March, and the confederation of Radofn broken tip. 

But the spirit of Polish independence was not en* 
tirely annihilated) while the Russians were lordinf 
Jt ao despotically at Warsaw, patriotic confederacies 
weie secretly fomiing, and at the very time when the 
diet broke npi nunours reached Repnin's ear that 
they were already matnied. The bishop of Kami^- 
niec, Krasinski, Imd entered into the spirit which acv 
tuated Soltyk in opposing the Russian subjugatioh, 
bm habit and character made him adopt more wary 
expedients. He had been long known as an upright 
member of society, hot had been always considered 
timid and undetermined. Constitutional weakness 
made him shuddter at the report of a gun, and £aint 
jBit the si^ of a drawn sword | but a courageous 
spirit tenanted this feeble body, atid even when his 
hhtss trembled with fear» his mind laughed at the 
weakness, and remained undaunted^ This tempera- 
ment, however, made him always prefer the kmg 
course of wary perseverance which requires strength 
luiddetexmination of mind, to the dashing style of ac- 
Mon which demands animal spirit and strong nerves. 

Wlnle the bishop of Cracow was declaiming in the 
diet, he was negotiating with Turkey for aid against 
Russia. He obtained a promise of support from the 
aultan, provided Austria would remain neuter, and 
his next object was to ensure this proviso. But 
cautious as he was, his known connexion with Sol- 
tyk rendered- him an object of Repilin's suspicion, 
and he would have been arrested at the same time as 
' the other patriots had he not eloped. In the disguise 
of a i^ysician he eluded the strictest vigilance, and 
was even called onto prescribe for one of the officers 
who was pursuing him. Oii another occasion, when 
in imminent danger of beingdiscovered, he escaped^ 
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floneMlttliii vaM ehlMt« whidi Mrrvd aa as^at in 
ft peasa&t^s dedge. When be had airnred in a plac# 
«f aafety* where seTeral of his attendanto had orders 
io await him, he aesumed Uie Prussian uniform, aa 
well as the rest of his little troop; and in this disguise 
|»8sed several Russian detachnmHB, and even ap^ 
intnehed Warsaw, where, having made some com- 
ni*knieation with his party, he set out for Silesia on 
his route to Vienna to obtun the jMnomise of neu- 
trality. 

But all the hiahop'a wary designs were frustrated 
by the impatience of one of his partisans : Joseph 
Pulawski, starosta of Warka, had been an emissary 
between the bishops of Kami^niec and Cracow^ and 
entered eagerly into their projects. He had long 
foDowed the profession (^ the law, and was chosen 
for one of the counsellors of tiie confederation of 
Radom. Repnin^iad a contemptiUeopinion of him, 
and made no demur at the choice ; but the bishop of 
Cracow read his character better, took him into his 
eonftdence, and lodged him in his palace. From 
this moment he incurred the suspicion of Repnin, 
who, one day, even threatened to strike him, be- 
cause he put on his cap in his presence, though he 
had done the same. This personal insult added 
fresh fuel to Pulawski's patriotic fire, and made him 
iBipatient to revenge himself on the enemies of him^ 
self, as well as his country. The bishop of Ka^id- 
aiec was so much too tardy for him, that he resolved 
to act for himself, and communicated his design to 
aeveral of the nobles at Warsaw, from some of 
whom he obtained money, and from others orders 
finr their domestic troops. Michael Krasinski, the 
biriiop's brother, entered promptly into his schemesi 
and these two left Warsaw to traverse the country 
and raise confederates. 

. Pulawski was accompanied by three sons and his 
nephew. Notwithstanding their youth, he took 
them to one of his estates near Warsaw, communi- 
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eated Ms dengos, aad eiapfaHnM tlwin as ^ 

Leopol, the capital of Polish Russia, was the fiiat 
place proposed for a rendezvous ; hot fiudii^ thrai^ 
selves too nanowlf watched ther^ they £cod oii 
BaXf a little town in te palatinate of Pqdolia, ^:9m 
^eagnes from KamiMee» and soTen from ihe Toridali 
frontier. Bight gentlemen cmly formed the first 
^unsembly of the cohfederacy. Pulawskiy his four 
Ifelatives, Oqimt Kiasiaskiy and two othernobles, but 
more than three hundred had pledged their wmd^ 
mie d9th of Febraaty, i768i| was the memcHniye day 
which dates the commencement of this famous eoD» 
federation. Their first step was to sign an act by 
which they renewed the confederation of RadoBi 
imder the Marshal Radziwill. Their manifesto was 
a protest against the imposition of the Russiaa 
yoke.* 

In a very ibort time tlie ecmfederates mustered 
$000 men ; they sent deputies to Turkey, Saxoigri 
and Tartary, and now openly invited all to join thenk 
But they found that they had reason to appr^end 
that they were premature ; the whole country was 
occupied by the enemy, and most of the nobles were 
without arms. When the bishop of Kamiikiiee was 
informed of the confederation, 1^ was so enraged at 
their rash impetuosity, that for a moment he wa- 
vered whether he fiiiQuld discountenance them; but 
Satriotism was piedominaat in his mind, and he 
astened to Dresden, Vienna, and Yefsaifies to sue 
for support. 

Repnin was vi<dently provoked at the proceedings 
pf the patriots, and perhaps more so by a pefsonid 
attack m their manifesto. He threatened to mas? 
^acre them all without delay, but he was ndt boid 
•noogfa to issue the order; the Turks reminded hti^ 
pf his engagement to withdraw his troojps, and ha 
ira9 obliged tQ devise some semb}anoe qf a Juft pre? 

*Sm AppendiK. 
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Mcl lor <betr mteHQO. l%e king, tteid of Mi 
Mdo^Otg, leadily eountenaneed this design, and a 
sbkbH number of servile senators requested tbe Ru»- 
siaos' protectiba against the rebels,- as they termed 
them. The Russian troops, therefore, were set in 
UKrtion i^fainst the ccmfederates, and intercepted all 
their oommunieatioDS with Poland. Several skir* 
raishes took idaee, always to the advantage of the 
patriots ; Pulaw^ assembled his soldieTs, and Ua* 
ter animated them with harangues. 

The senate, in the mean time, tried what could be 
dcme by negotiation, and Mokranowski was ap- 
pointed emissary to the confederates. This patriot 
ismself mistrusted the confederation, and feared it 
was but a badly concerted and useless rebellion* 
He, however, fredy accepted the commission, wish- 
ing to ascertain tiie state of affairs with his bwn 
^es, and trusting, that if he found them strong 
enough to deliver their country, he should be able to 
Araw the king into the design; and if not, that he 
could save them from massacre by negotiaticm« 
The king even assured him that n<me could be more 
ready than himself to throw off the Russian yoke* 
Before his departure^ Mokranowski obtained from 
the senate written credentials, in which the patriots 
were recognised as a confederation, and thus shielded 
£tom the consequences of iUegal rebellion. 

Rqpnin in the interim had received his orders 
from Russia. Catharine declared the confederates 
rebels and enemies to their country and king, and 
that she would lay waste the whole kingdom unless 
he united Ins troops with hers. Notwithstanding an 
axmistice had been declared during the conference* 
the Russians mardied seven regular re^ments, and 
6000 Gofleacks, towards Bar, burning, pillaging, and 
mardeiuig through the whole course of their route, 
and attached snudl parties of the confederates by 
surprise. Pulawski was. told that his three sons had 
in these skinnishes: his answer was,** I 



am 9im tk«y Imte done their doty.** Biit»«iiM^ 
pontrarv, young Casimir Pulawski was still Imog^ 
and had repidsed the Russians ttoee d^rent tinier 
with the determination and ejqieriaAee of a Tet^raBy 
although he was but twenty-one yean of age. 

Mokranowski was thus made the apparent instru- 
ment of a perfidy ; but such was the uprightness of 
his character, that even the victims themselves ez« 
onerated him from all sus]:ncion of connivance in the 
villany. He returned to Warsaw and told the king, 
** Sire, either they deceive you, or you h»re deceived 
me. Be the case which it may, I cannot serve yon 
any longer.** He left Poland for France, and en- 
deavoured to obtain the support of the French comt 
in favour of his unfortunate countrymen. 
. Notwithstanding the threats of Rueeia, fresh con* 
fod^raUons were &ily forming. Count Joaehim Po- 
locki was at the head of a party of patriots in Gal* 
licia, and others were only waiting for an opportu- 
nity to aid him in all parts of the kingdom. The 
Russians were the objects of almost universal de- 
^"testation; Repnin was execrated, and a plan was 
formed, even under the secret sanction of the kiaff, 
to seize him. The daring individual who undertoiHC 
this hazardous scheme was Dzirzanowski,<me of the 
chamberlains. Fortune had thrown him into the 
strangest vicissitudes of life ; he had fought in tiie 
French armies in the East Indies, and organized tibe 
sepoys in &e European majmer; chance then took 
bim to America, Porti^, and Spain, and at last be 
found himself in Poniatowski's palace, wh«re his 
vivacity and anecdote, made him a great favourite 
of the king ; but a violent love for fals coun^ stili 
formed one of the ingredients of his anomalous 
character, and he advocated the patriotic cause with- 
out much disguise. His attempt miscarried, and 
flight alone saved him. The discoveiy only served 
to irritate Repnin and increase his activity -againsi 
the ooafedevates. PoloclEi's lUlk aimy was f Mife ( 
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to take Tefuge iii Tnrk^j, and the Rnssdans prepared 
to extenninate the eonfederation of Bar. The Cos- 
meks of the Ukraine took advantage of the Polish 
troubles, and committed the most baiharons atroci- 
ties under the Russian direction. 

While Pulawski was absent from Bar, and at* 
tempting to rally Polocki^s routed army, the Rus«> 
sians, conjointly with the king's troops, attacked the 
town. The fortifications were very trifling) a few 
embankments of earth, a dry ditch, and palisades. 
For a time the confederates made a stuMbom resist- 
ance : a monk^ named Mark, animated with fanati* 
cism» exhorted them, and reminded them that they 
were fighting for their religion. He mounted the 
mmparts at the very moment when the Russians 
were about tq fire their first gun, and made a sign of 
the cross. The cannon burst, an accident which 
was then very common from the badness of the 
Russian artillery. The besieged cried out that it 
was a miracle, and imagined that the hand of God 
was stretched forth in their defence. But dissen- 
sions among the confederates counteracted the good 
^Efects of this enthusiasm ; in a few days the town 
was taken by assault, and ISOO prisoners were car- 
ried in chains to Russia. 

New confederations were formed in Lithuania, at 
Loiuoczim near Warsaw, and at Cracow. The lat- 
ter place became, from its situation, the rallving 
point of the patriots, and resisted the enemies^ at- 
tacks six weeks. But an event Happened about this 
time, more serviceable to the cause than all these 
feeble and partial efifbrts. On the frontiers of Podo- 
aa there stuids the little town of Balta, within the 
Tmrkish limits, and separated from Poland only by 
a rivulet. The Tartar governor, Jakoubaga, an in- 
veterate enemy of Russia, had long sought an occa- 
sion to en^roil that country in a war with Turkey. 
By the persuasion of the French ambassador, he 
iiqsed a saaaH remnaiitoftiie teetered confederates 
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to attack the Russians, and decoy fhem into fh#' 
Turkish territory. The enemy pnrstied them to 
Baita, took the town, and slaughtensd a considerable 
munberof Mussnlmans: the place was fired, as sup^ 
posed, by the Tartar himself; and the Russians, 
thinking the confederation was entirely quelled, 
withdrew. Jakoubaga sent information of the affisiir 
to Constantinople, and the grand vizier summoned 
the Russian ambassador to an audience. In the 
winter of 1768 the Turks and Tartars entered New 
Servia, a province which the Russians had unjustly 
seized, and took back 35,000 prisoners. 

This news revived the spints of the confederates. 
Pulawski returned from his refuge in Moldavia, but 
trusting imprudently to a Tartar governor, he was 
arrested. Confederations were &ily forming in 
Lithuania, under Radziwill, Count Pa^, and others. 
There were also other spectators interested in the 
approachinff contest between Russia and Turkey: 
Austria and Prussia kept each other in check, each 
with 900,000 men in marching order, and waited for 
the result. 

The opening of the campaign in 1769 was inans- 
mcious: the Russians entered Moldavia, drove the 
Tturks before them, and took Chocim. This, how- 
ever, was but a temporary success, and their retreat 
was as rapid as their inroad had been impetuous; 
The skirmishing recommenced with the confederates, 
but without any advantage. Of all the family of 
Pulawski Casimir alone survived, and he saved nim- 
self by a retreat to Hungary, with an escort of only 
ten men. 

Three hundred thousand. troops, the main body of 
the Turkish army, entered Moldavia, in the direction 
of Poland. The'Poleffdreaded the Turks for visiters 
as much as they did the Russians; and the bishop 
of KaiQi^niec wrote from his retreat at Teschen, in 
Austrian Silesia, which was now the head-quarters 
of tbe oonfederales^ to Cocnt Polooki, tiiat << 
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Iatad1\iiiu todrive away the Russians, was like 
setting fire to a house to drive away vermin.*' 
PokMski went himself to the Turkish camp to endeav- 
our to direct their operations against the Russian 
frontier. The grand vizier, who commanded the 
army, was nam^ Mahomet Emin; he had raised 
himself from the station of a wandering silk mer« 
chant to his present lofty office ; hut his talents had 
not been directed to the study of war, for this was 
the first military expedition he had ever been en- 
gaged in. He expressed an animosity against 
Poland as decided as Russia ; and his policy was to 
ruin it irrevocably, ^to make a desert there, that it 
might be no more a subject for ambition, jealousy, or 
war; that the system of protecting Poland, and, en- 
tering into an alliance with her, for the object of 
usinff it as a ramp|urt against the Russians, might be 
good for the Christian courts, which, by unstable 
alliances which they make and unmake at will, 
change and reehange the face of all Europe. It 
pleases them; but such a plan could never enter 
among the counsels of an empire which makes its 
operations depend only on its will and power, and 
whose policy has always bsm to surround ftsdfon all 
sides wUh deserts.'*^ 

Such a man did not bid fair to be a very favour- 
able auditor, and when Polocki represented that the 
confederates flattered themselves, ^ that in this un- 
toward conjuncture Poland would meet with the 
same aid that the Porte had granted her in so many 
instances, and that the arms of the Turks would 
assist her to recover her liberty;'^ Mahomet re- 
joinedy " He thinks we are not acquainted with our 
history* Teach him that the Porte has never sup- 
pcMTtea infidels, and that it remembers how often it 
nas had reason to complain of the Poles. He imagines 
that he is treating here with a Christian power, accus- 
tomed to sport with truth and falsehood. Do you 
know,** added he, turning to his officers, '* what these 
people call their liberty 1 Itistho urht of living with- 
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outlaws.'' Wfaenhiflwraihfaadelferfidseedfiiieciitnt 
of the Tartars added his influence to that of Polodd ; 
and it was agreed that a detachment of Turks and 
Tartars, under the command of the cham« shoilld 
march towards the Dol^per^ and at the same time 
the confederates! with an auxiliuy army, shoiM 
proceed to the deliverance of their coimtry, wbik 
the grand vizier, with the main body, should advance 
as far as Bender, to watch the issue of the enemjr^ 
design. 

Peremptory orders in the mean time reached tiie 
Russian army, to take Chocim, on the Dniester. 
The confederates and their Tuikish detaclmaent had 
the same destination* and thus tBe two armies daily 
impfoached each other, although such was their want 
of precaution and intelligence, that neither was 
aware of it until close at hand. A rencounter took 
place ; but the Turks fled precipitately at the first 
discharge of artillery. They were mostly raw soi«< 
diers, and were so startled at the enemy's facility in 
managing their great guns, that they imputed it to 
magic ) and one of Sue pachas, who was' taken 
prisoner, requested to see ** those enchanted cannon* 
which were moved," said he, ''by a word, mid fired 
more than a hundred times without being reloaded.'' 
Fifteen thousand of the fugitives threw themselvei^ 
into Chocim, where they were joined by the confedeM>* 
rates under PolockL 

The Russians invested the town on the i4th of 
July, and turned the siege into a blockade j but the 
courage and prudence of Polocki made it hold oni 
three weeks, at the expiration of which thne the 
siege was raised by a Turkirii pacha, MotdaVangi, at 
the hea4 of 4000 men, and the cham soon aftived* 
having made a countermarch on receiving news of 
the Russian inroads The enemy repassed the Dnie&i 
ter in the night, and cut down the bridges; At 
this very time the vizier lost his headland the Pacha 
Moldavangi was elevated to his import^it office. 
He constructed a temporary bridge, and before cross^ 
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Iti; it, pabHriwd a manifesto of averydifferettlipirit 
ttwn what might have been ezpeolea from his pie* 
deoessoTy and which comi^tely reconciled the Poles 
to the Turks' entrance into their country. On the 
16th of September the Turks passed the river to the 
unmbOT of <K)^000, and attacked the Russians wi^ 
some adrantfl^. But a rumour had for some days 
prevailed in the Turkish army that the bridge was 
eBdaBgered by the rapid current of the river, swollen 
by continual rains: a panic struck them, when thev 
looked back for a mommt, at the sight of the unsara 
but oidy means of retreat; the battle was at an end# 
and th^ rushed in an. immense mass towsxds thi 
tottning bridge ; the weight of the cannon was tos 
mudi lor the temporary structure, the rafts gave 
way, and left 6000 or 7000 men on the side neares* 
to the enemy. These were mostly cut to pieces) 
ssditioB and discontent sprang up in the Turkish 
army, and oqe general rout ensued; Chocim was 
deserted, and the road into Moldavia was open to the 
Russians. 

Thus were the fond hopes of the confederates 
again blighted. During the successes of the Turks 
tw oonMeration had become nearly general, and one 
decisive victory only was wanting to arm aU Poland* 
Still, however, a small party held up their heads, and 
« hoped even against hope." In die beginning of 
November the marshals and deputies of we district 
confederacies met at Biala, or Bilitz, a town on the 
frontiers of Silesia, half of which is in Poland and 
half in Silesia, and proclaimed Count Krasinski 
marshal*ffeneral of the kingdom, and Count Polocki 
connnander-in-chief of the forces. Count Pa^ was 
appointed locum ienenif in the absence of tiiese two. 

The king still remained a mere cipher ; he had 
7000 troops, but they acted <mly as his own guards. 
His former tyrant and keeper, Repnin, was recalled; 
but his policy still continued his influence, and the 
only liberty which the court party could obtain, a 
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llie expense of an extraordinaiy display of t^iilt^ 
was to remain neoter, and watch the struggle between 
the Russian oppressors and the Turkish chasnpkHis 
of their countiy. 

The winter drove the Russians back to P<dand; 
and, wearied with their campaign, they seemed to 
rdax from their former vigilance and crudty to die 
eonfederates. The Russian and»s8ador,yolkonridv 
who had succeeded Repnin, was a i^ade or too less 
bloody ; old age had somewhat blunted his tjnraiufiical 
spirit, and he sat down, contented for the presmt 
with cutting off the confederates' conummical^n 
with their council at Bilitz. The state of the patriots, 
so long accustomed to skirmishing warfare, may be 
feadily imagined. Hunted like wild beaiMa, many 
were almost become so; persecuted like ootlaws, 
eome began to think legal ties were no longer btnd> 
ing; the confiederate soldiery ** wandered withoul 
plan, without restraint, without discqriline ; issuing 
Rom the depths of woods to seize their subsistence 
in the villages with armed force ; without anomimi- 
tion, and obliged even to steal lead from the cfanrcfaes 
to make balls.'** 

I^'inding that their retreat at Bilitz was not so 8a£i 
from the Russians as they could wish, and that the 
communication with Poland was restricted, the eon 
federates removed their council to Eperies, in Hun' 
gary, and troops of patriot soldiers occupied th* 
passes of the Carpathian mountains. They were 
visited here by the emperor Joseph II., who held 
some conversation with Count Pag and other ehiefe; 
and Pag seized the moment to request an audieiiee 
for the next day, which was granted. The confer 
ence, however, was fruitless. In the month of 
February, 1770, the confederates made an attack on 
Petriekau, a town forty leagues from Warsaw, and 
even approached the capital, but were oUiged to 
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AipArM. A omitiiincd serids of MxamSi^ thm 
ensued among the Carpftthiaa iiioiiiitaiii8» where te 
patriots took refuge. All thie, howeveiy was merely 
the ebullition of the Bfnrit which was working ibi<* 
seen in Poland* and which only waited §or a snglo 
favourable opportunity to burst forth. The little 
council of Eyries sat watching, impatiently, the 
progress of spring to hear the signal for the renewid 
of hostilities betvreen Russia and Turkey, trusting, 
that in the struggle some fortimate crisis, of which 
they might take advantage, would present itself. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Chrand Ttan of tbe Simim Csrapalgii In 1T70— tDBorraetimi of 6raso»^ - 
Blpbiaatoa nUs into the DanJapelleii Bnwiaw Ftoet in the JUvrant-* 

. JMbat of tlie Turk* by Land^State of the Conled«nte»— Frendi 
Agents, M. de Taules, Bnmoiuier, and Viominil— Valiant Defence of 
GMnflto^owa—- l^mn^nirs Aeooimtof tbe ConAderatee— Snldeni, and 
BafliianCnieltiea— TheAostriaQa seise Z^mh-TIm Pnuaians eniar 
F^nd — ^Attempt to cany oflT Stanislas ftom Warsaw— Decline (MT thd 
Confederacy— Treachery of Zaranba— Treaty betwem Knaia, Ana- 
trig, and Pitwaia Diaperstat of the CoiiAdQfatea. 

Tub Russian plan for the campaign of 1770 was 
mt a grand and almost romantic scale. Two armies 
wore to enter Turkey on the north, one by Moldavia^ 
^e other by New Servia; two fleets were to set 
sail, one to scour the Mediterranean, and the other 
iiom the Black Sea; the Dardanelles were to be 
forced, and all these armaments, military and naval, 
meeting from the north, east, south, and west, at 
Constantinople, were to overthrow tlie throne of the 
sultans. Another and a nobler scheme formed also 
apart of the design; Greece was to shake off her 
ebains and aid the destruction of her tyrants. 

This project is ascribed to the gigantic genius of 
Peter the Great; and it must be confessed that its 
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flmlc6df(Mlui'tffi and cbflivcttrgfifttit a iwyptdbtt§^ 
affinity to the towering offspdiig of tint §:i«at mnf a 
ttiad.* In Febraary, one Russian fleet uncbr Admifal 
Spiritoff Wtts on tlw coasts of the Pdoponneeos; aad 
by the beginning of May another sqaadren ninforoed 
it. «The latter was commanded by Elpfainstoii, a 
Scotchman, who staked his head to the empress 
that he would force the Dardanelles. So cmifidmit 
was he of success, that, during his stay in Londoa* 
where he pnt in on his passage, he freely stated 
his plan to bombard Constantinople. *A naval 
fight," said he, ''will take place; we shall gain it 
with God*s good-will, and then we shall pass these 
famous Dardanelles as easily as 1 drink this pot of 
beer." The Peloponnesus, Thessaly, and the ^ Isles 
of Greece'' rose up in arms at the sight of the 
Russian ships. On the 5th of July the Russians 
burat the Turkish fleet of above twenty^^Te s^ps in 
the straits of Scio, and Elphinston sailed to the 
Dardanelles. The Russians, either throu^ fear or 
Jealousy, refused to accompany him ; he siuled aloae 
into the midst of the channel, without firing a single 
gun, cast anchor, ordered a flourish of trumpets and 
drums, drank tea, and rejoined the fleet. But so 
disgusted was he at his disappointment that he 
left the service, and returned home. There is no 
doubt that the Russians might have struck a d^cisiv^ 
blow, the Turks being almost entirely unprepared. 
So chimerical did the project appear to tibe TurliM 
minister when the French ambassador warned him 
of it, that he took up a map, and pointing out Peters- 
burg, said to him, '* Show me how a fl^et can sail 
from there to here ! We have never had any Ros^ 
sians on the south ; we can only fear them on the 
north.** But such indecision and discord prevailed 
in the Russian fleet, that they took up their winteiw 
quarters in the island of Paros without having strw^ 

* Tlie idM WM not ezoluiiiraly P«t«f*fl own, tat Sobteski, iaftote m 
Ut mind was to tbe czar's, bad proposed tbis ■ctaeme to Leopold. 



ttgr Mnstifo bloir. The seeds of Wbettft hemem^ 
^nd&eh were.now sown in Greece were not ^ cast by 
the soiBdi«ide, but had taken root,'' and already borne 
£rBit. "HUM was this year» whidi ^ paved we way 
te YiQaia bcMOds" for one nation, the first dawn of 
liberty to another.* . 

Tbe Russian annies'faad taken the field about the 
Md ^ June, and mardied on their destined routes. 
That which proceeded from New Servia invested 
Bender on the Dniester. The other, consisting only 
of 17,000» entered Moldavia, and encountered the 
Turks on the banks of the Danube. The Moslem 
troops amounted to 160,000; but notwithstanding 
tiie imm^ise disparity of numbers, victory declared 
OB the side of the Russians. On the 26th of Sep- 
tember Bender was taken by assault; Ismail also 
k^ mto the Russians' hands in October; and thus 
ibe campaign again broke up unfavourably to 
Turkey. 

• All this argued ill to the cause of the confederates; 
and to add to their alarm, an ominous amity seemed 
to be springing up between Prussia and Austria. 
Frederic and the Emperor Joseph had interviews, 
hoUi on the 25th of August, 1769, and again on the 
8d of September, 1770. This latter conference would 
have alarmed the patriots still more, had they known 
that a messenger from Turkey was present at iU to 
request the mediation of the two powers to effect a 
peace with Russia. France was the only nation 
which continued to uphold the confederates. The 
consistent policy of the French minister, the Due de 
Ch<Hseul had armed the Turks in their cause, and 
still continued covertly to lend them s<mie feeble 
aid. M. de Taulesf had been employed, towards the 

* The taterestiiiff history of tbe Greek faimirrectioD and tlie Bonita 
■ay^tion is given id Rnltu^re^s ralnable work.— Jfwtotre de PAnarekH 
4e PciogrUf vol. iiL p. S87. 

t This gentleman is the anthor of a work on the Man In Uia lite 
in which he aatiaikctoniy solTes that bietortcal riddle. 
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HAter ptth of 1168, to ttego^te with Ihe eovsitQ^ «ad 
eonrey them a considerable atim of money; tat 
Ibiiiid their eause so hopeless that he retomed as he 
went. Ten or twebre Freneh offieeia had been 
enrolled among the confederates in tiie Umt don- 
paign.* During the present year the French ki^iiater 
allowed them a subsidy of 6000 ducats a month ; und 
M. Durand, the resident agent at Yiemia, had tiM 
char^ of transmitting it. M . Dumomier was dom* 
missioned, in July, by the government to cooter and 
act with the council. He reached Eperies in August 
and endeavoured to establish unanimity between the 
eonfederates. His reports of their miUtary strength 
are contradictory, and in fact their forces were very 
fluctuating ; but at this time they seem to have been 
as follows, namely-^bout 1500 men under Wale wskit 
the palatine of Sieradz, 1000 under another partisaiii 
imd 4000 or 9000 more under 2^remba and Ptdawski* 
Zaremba Was chosen marshal of Great Poland, into 
Which province he contrived to make freqoent in- 
cursions. 

The council had formally proclaimed the throne 
vacant; and the act was registered in all tlie pul^c 
offices of Poland. Three confedeltites went to 
Warsaw, entered the palace, and in observance of 
the legal form, one of them presented to the king a 
summons to appear before the council of the eoa* 
federation. Poniatowski took the paper, tMnkiiig it 
a petition ; and while he was casting his eyes over 

' * AoMng titiefle WM tbe CheTalier Thesby de Beleour, wbo hm giTen 
OS s picture of the state of the patriots at that time. *' Oar marauds 
tref« liviiiK on the worst terms with each other.— I most dolhat justids 
to the Poles wWeh they deserre ; they are hmTS and ooarafsous ; hoc 
Vnibrtanately, they depend too much ou their valour ; they have neglected 
10 instruct themselves; and their neighbours, more enlightened and 
hftt«r disciplined, have derived firom their knowledge of the art of war 
•vary jnasible adTantage.— The spirit of cabal and self-Iovef so oat of 
place, particularly in such circumstances, spoils all.— The Poles had the 
best opportunities to distinguish themselves. — We may say the PolM 
hgve de8dt>yed themselves."— See Bl^moire de M. Le Chevalier Theahf 
de Belcour, Colonel au Service des Gonftd^rte dd Pologne, p. 07 W 
** I etiTM Partieali^res da Bnoa da Vioaiinil, Ac.* 
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H, the tfnee e«Mfied0ntei» loit in llie oowiy w0tt 

la the latter part of August, 1770» Pulawiki eame 
dowA from the momitaiiiB and Mixed the fortified ab» 
toy of CMttrtokoWyOa the banks of the river Warta. 
Fbnr thousand Bnasians laid siege to it in Jan. 1771. 
The patriots were so badlj supidied m^ dothes, 
thai even at this season of the year the sentinris 
were obliged (o leave their dresses I6r those who 
relieved guard ; and in caae of an attack, many were 
oUiged to fight in their shirts. Every assault fm^ 
nished them with a new supply of diess, and by the 
end of the siege all the garrison was dressed in Rus- 
siffli miifonns. The enemy were obliged to raise 
tiie siege, leaving 1800 men dead* 

The confederates were never more formidable 
than in the winter of 1770 and the beginning of 1771. 
They pcenpied all the advantageoas posts, and were 
abundantly sappiied with ammmiition and pro* 
visions* 

The year 1771 brought the patriots no brighter 
prospects on the side of Turkey. The eampaign 
opened in April; and the Russians being still vieto> 
rious, the Turks grew weary of a war which was 
only a series of defeats and losses. Proposals of 
peace were made formally by the 30th of May, and 
the negotiatiim continued, under the mediation of 
Austria and Prussia, tin the next year. The naval 
expedition effected nothing of consequence ; in fact 
it served only to ruin the trade of the Levant, as well 
that of the Christian nations as of The Turks. 

In the beginning of 1771 the confederates under 
Pulawski had about 6000 hoise in the palatinate of 
Cracow on the confines of Hungary; 4000 horse un« 
der Zaiemba in Great Poland on Uie west of ihe 
^arta ; 800 foot garrisoned in the itibey of Czen- 
ttokow, and other scattered troops not under subor- 
dination. There were also nearly 3000 confederates 
armed in Lithuania. Dumourier had introduced 



■toktar ilwiqpliwft attoag tlMse tvooptt wMchiW-' 
dered them more fonni&ble the jpreoent year tiiaa 
when their numerical strength had been much 
gieateE. This a^nt, however, was no longer acting 
under the direction of the French mimater, the Due 
de Choiflenl having been superseded in December^ 
1770, by the Duo d'Aiguilkm ; and it was observed 
that Dumourier began to stretdi his brief authority, 
and dietate to the counciL Pulawdd had been aui^ 
piised by the Russian general Suwarow, at the head 
of more than 3000 men, and oUiged to retreat ; and 
Damourior took aa himself to pass on that distin* 
guished patriot the censure of cowardice. But the 
oensor met with a reverse himself at Landsoow* 
immediately after. His own account of this affsur^ 
which he gives in his Memoirs, shifts all the blame 
on the Pole's shoulders,t and mentions his own riiare 
<^ the transaction with much self-satisfaction, This 
happened on the 3dd of June, and from this timie 
Dumourier's ardour in the patriotic cause was ei^- 
tuely extinguished. He represented the confederates 
as unworthy of any protection, and advised a speedy 
termination of the contest.^ About this time this 
Baron de Viom^nil was deputed by the French 

* Or landcrana, near Graoow. 

t '*1l(pmmmtor) yeat m mettre A la t^det LiUramleas dH)nowriu» 
aVec le Priaee S^iieha ; cm liches toitat, maasacrent eux m^oiea Sa* 
pieha, jeune prinee plain de ooorage. Oreowako et qaelqnea antrea aont 
tirta. n eoait aaz luiaaarda da SctaOts, qai an Umi de aabrar, fine aaa 
46charfe dea carabinea et prennent la Aiite, ^cc/'^Vie de Dunumrier. 

f An end mast abaolntely be pnt to this war. The cRverskm of Po- 
land occnpiea bat Tery few Roaaiana ; it enriebea them, and gives them a 
leg^tiuMte pmext to aofment and atrengtben their army at the ex- 
Aenae of the country.— The oonfederati<Mi haa no military reaonrcea. 
Nothing mnaina but (he negotiation of the patrioUe powiera to aave Pa- 
land ftom the alaTery to which diagnoeAil maniiera, eowvdiea, iaaab- 
oidination, diaorder, and the incapability of ita defendara ara draggiaf 
ft.**~<* Pfotiee nor le General l>umowrUr,* prefixed to ** Lattrea partW 
Ulrea da Baron da Viominfl." 

Thia ia the aama Dumourier who waa ao notoriooa In the Freneh 
rardntion, and who afterward recanted and came to England, when be 
waa takan into the miniater'a pay. He died near Hanlay ia lSSi3.—&m 
kia LUb written by hiaMwU; 
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minister to mMSceedDomoinier.* He «|fi ha ibmid 
* the troops rained^ undiscipluiecl, and wltiiout any 
eonaistency or order |—^e soldiers without pay» 
Almost naked, badly fed, badly armed, and still worse 
trained.'-*-The troops of the confederation, whkh 
smonnt to 6300 horse, and 1800 in£uitry, occupy in 
the two Polands a line of 140 French leagues from 
tiie frontiers of Hungary at Nowitarg, as far as the 
Warta, a littiie bejrond Posen. The Russians oppose 
to these troops m these two provinces a force of 
10,600 infantry and cavalry, ana 5000 of the king^s 
troops ; there are about 3000 Russians in Lithuania, 
and as many aimed confederates.^'t 

The Russian ambassador, this year, resident at 
Warsaw, was Saldem ; a man whose character may 
be summed up in the few words, that he was a 
worthy successor of the preceding. He designated 
tiie confederates *^ brigands and rascals,'* and ordored 
&e eommimders not to treat them as prisoners of 
war, but as criminals. 

Tliese orders were readily obeyed^ and, in fae(^ 
the preceding campaign Lad been carried on too 
much in this spirit. Belcour, the French otBeer be- 
fore mentioned, tells us, that the Russians ^ fdundered^ 
ravaged, and committed the most barbarous and 
revolting atrocities ;" and that he himself saw 600 
wagon-loads of boo^ carried off to Russia. Die- 
witz, a colonel in the Russian service, made himself 
most notorious for cruelty to the confederates. He 
used to enjoy sights of torment, like an Indian 
savage. ^He used to cause," says Belcour,^ ^the 
han£ of some, the feet, &c. of others, to be cut off, 
and put into their mouths ; he used to order those 
woose figure did not please him to be cut in pieces : 
aU these brutalities were executed in his presencet 



* He Mt oat in AngOMt, 1771, with MTvnl French oAmm, tothtiH 
•rtlM coBlMerafM. 
tLMmd«Vioiii6niI, IskL tF.81. 
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tad be mwacd to take delight in thent''* Tbi* 
fiend in human shape found too many imitators 
among the Roaaian officers. Clemency is one of the 
Tiftosa whidb haa always behn baniahed by the rae> 
ntala of deapotic gorenunei^ ; but it is pleasmg to 
find» that altnougfa the sufferings of alaves are known 
not to awaken much fellow-feehnff and sjnnpatby 
for others, the privates were much more mercifu 
than their leaders. One exception was found among 
the horde of savages in Weymacm, the commander* 
in»chief ; but the bloody Saldem contrived to have 
him removed from his office. 

The patriots were branded with opfnobrious names 
by more persons than Saldem. Poniatowski, abject 
as he was, had flatterers, who couched their compK^ 
ments to him in invectives against his enemies* 
^ The kingdom," says Solignac, one of this train, 
** waa mmkiated with writings against Stanislas An- 
gHstiis; and who were the authors of these libels, 
which thus traduced virtue f — Brigands, stained with 
Mood, leagued with the enemies of the state." We 
will let tM eonfederates themselves protest against 
this, in the f<dlowing words: '*To qualify wiui the 
iOdious title of rebels the inhabitants who wish to 
shake off the yoke of oppression ; to name those who 
exert themselves to defend their laws and liberty^ 
disturbers of the puldic peace ; to treat as an inso- 
lent mob an assembly composed of the most en* 
lightened and respectable persons among the Poles I 
is this acting generously on the part of people 
from whom we ought with justice to expect assist* 
ance r Acf 

^ AU hope," wrote Yiom^nil, at the latter part of 

* The editor of this *<M4inaire^ inainnatee that this pietore of bw^ 
barity is over-drawn by Belcotir, whose spleen was allbcted by his bdnt 
made prisoner and sent to Siberia for two or three years ; he ssts, also^ 
that these emdtiss were not sanctioned by the anthnririw. This, how- 
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t Maniftste da OonHa Oginskl, Giand-Oenflial de Lithnanift. Dm 
Sept 1771. 
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file year 1T71, ** deipetidB on the" conttmialloii of the 
war between the Turks and Russians.** As early aa 
1770, the Austrians had shown the confederates that 
no protection was to be expected from that quarter 1 
and an onnnons seiznre of the little starosty of Zips* 
had called forth, even firom Poniatowski, a letter of 
protestation against the injustice. Maria Theresa 
answered this very unsatisfactcnrily in January, 1771, 
and the Austrians advanced, instead of withdrawing* 
The Prussians, too, impatient to be let loose on this 
devoted kingdom, made similar encroachments on 
the north*west ; and, entering from Silesia, advanced 
as far as Posen and Thorn. F6ur thousand Prus* 
sian cavalry, under pretence of seeking horses, had 
advanced to the Dniester, and taken up their quarters 
OB its banks. Such were the prospects of the Polish 
patriots at the close of the year 1771. 

An attempt to seize the king, which was made 
about this time by some of the confederates, and 
failed, brought much discredit on their cause. The 
friends of the patriots represent their design to have 
bem merely to obtain his person ; whereas the other 
party industriously disseminated the report that their 
object was assassinaticm. Strawinski was the framer 
of 'the plan, and he proposed it to Pulawski ; but he, 
wishing to avoid the odium, and yet not altogether 
Of^posed to the scheme, refused his sanction, while 
he withheld his dissent. ^ 1 give you no orders,'* 
said he ; ^ but I forewarn you that I shall approve the 
plan, only as you respect the life of the prisoner whom 
you are going to seize.** f* Twenty times,** replied 
Strawinski, ** I could have killed him in Warsaw, and 
I abstained from it for the interest of tiie confedera- 
tion. Why should you suspect me of wishing to dis- 
credit, when I seek only to serve itl It is Ponia- 

* This Is a little dlitrlct, eomiadns of sixtaen towns, flAtvated amonf 
tfie Carpathian mountains. It had foimerly been In the poeeemion of 
Hnngary, but had been mortgaged in 1387 to Poland. Mora will be aaid 
ofthui selaim in the IbUowiog chapter. 
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tawM living that I hare resolved to dditver up 
toit.*^ 

Notwithstandingf this pretended lefusal of conm- 
▼anoe, Pulawski fixed the time for the attempt* whidi 
was the 3d of November. He also empiloyea himself 
in making diversions of the Russian troops &oai 
Warsaw, so that SOO only were left in the eity* 
S^rawindd had ascertained that ih» king would be 
passing from his uncle's house to the pslace that 
evening ; and accordingly, at half past niae, the king 
was seen to come out, attended l^ two persons* in hia 
carriage, two pages, two outriders, axul followed by 
two guards, and two valets on foot. Sirawinski bad 
divi£d his men into three bands. The first came up 
as Russian patrols, and stoj^d the advanced guards 
while the second attacked the carriage, and the third 
was stationed at the entrance ot the wood of Bielani* 
without the town. The two guards resisted and were 
killed; and Poniatowski, after some trouble, wa» 
dragged on horseback, without anv* injury, but a littie 
rough handting in the hnny : and the confederates 
rode on with &eir prise towards their place of dee* 
tinatibn. 

The alarm, in the mean time, was given by the ser- 
vants, but in the confusion of the moment, no steps 
Were taken to stop the fugitives. Not far from War- 
saw the troop met with a ditch, whidi they were 
obliged to leap, and in so doing the king's horse broke 
its leg, and the delay which this caused separated 
the second company from thefiist. Attempting to 
find them, they lose their way in the dark, get into a 
marsh, lose each other, and Poniatowski is soon, left 
with onl^jT one man. This confederate's name was 
Kosinski, who, from being before one of the boldest 
conspirators, now becomes the most timid. This 
man had been especially charged by Sirawinski to 
seize the king, and take charge of mm; but, falling 

• aiiUii^*a Hlfltoire de r Axuiclile dt PdogiM^ torn. It. p SSI 
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mi his kneei^ he declared luBuelf his prisoner. The 
Jung condneted him to a mill that was at hand, wrote 
to Warsaw for a guard of forty men, and was in the 
city early in the morning. This conspirators were 
pursued by the Cossacks, and one of them killed; 
. while Kosinski, for being either a coward or traitor, 
was rewarded as the preserver of the king's life. 

It was immediately rumoured in Warsaw that 
Poniatowski had escaped assassination, nor did he 
discredit the assertion, although he was a living proof 
that his death was not intended. He said, in his usual 
strain, that he even regretted he had not accompanied 
the confederates to me fortress of Czenstokow, bo- 
cause he would have harangued and converted the 
maXecontents, and that this triumph of his eloquence 
would have been^he most glorious event of his reicn. 

Foreign courts congratvdated Poniatowski on his 
escape from murder, and gave further currency to 
the report. Two of the conspirators were afterward 
taken and executed, and the rest, among whom Pu« 
lawski was comprehended, were condemned by the 
same sentence to capital punishment.* 
i The odium which was studiously attached to this 
attempt still further injured the cause of the patriots^ 
lliey were denounced as rebels, assassins, and bri- 
gands. Every thine conspired to render the approach- 
ing year, 1772, the last of Polish independence. 
Viom^nil and his litUe band, indeed, still urged on the 
confederates to make a dying struggle ; Pulawski, 

* Solignao, and odiera of Uie tame iHorty, represent this attempt in the 
most odioue light. They even penrert the fkcts with the greatest avdap 
city, pretending to give a most drcumetantial acconnt of the wonnds 
(some call than hnllet-grazee, others sword-cuts) which they say Stan* 
islas received from the confederates. Solignac relates another sttnry ; hs 
says a gunpowder plot was discovered, and that the powder was n«lly 
1^ under the palace, that the match was lit, and that in ten minutes 
more the explosion would have taken place. The reader will judge what 
dqpve cNTtrust is to be given to this author's impartiality, when he finds 
him talking of the ''odious" name of the eonlhderote8,of the "virtue" of 
Stanislas, and calUng the patriots **brlgand8 stateed wbh blood, and 
leagued with the tntuilM of the state.**— See SoUgnac'fe Hlat., toLtU 

Pk fer, 4m. 
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Kosssdcowskiy and Zaremba fonned a liue with tfaeir 
little armies, amounting to ^bout 6,000 men, frons 
Czenstokow to Widawa in Great Poland ; Choisi,^ a 
distinguished French officer, seized the castle of 
Cracow on the night of the 1st of February^ and 
bravely defended himself : but all proved of no avaiL 
On the 18th of March the council issued ordefs for 
the troops in Great Poland to unite and atta^ a de- 
tachment of the Russians at Peterkow. Zarem6a 
refused to obey the command^ in consequence of 
which the troops in that province were almost entirely 
broken up. The Prussians continued lo advance ai 
Great Poland as far as the Warta, and gave the coil-' 
federates notice to evacuate many of their posts.* 
The present conduct of Zaremba was suspicious, and 
the event showed that the fear of his treachery was 
too well founded. "His extraordinary conduct,** 
wrote Viom6nil,t •* can be imputed onlyto designs 
very fatal to the republican party ; and we may ex- 
pect every moment that he is going to make his own 
peace, or that he will allow all his troops to be taken 
uncollectively by the Prussians. — ^In either case I 
can only foresee the loss of aU his corps, and conse- 
quently the entire destruction of the confederation. 



* Tbe following is a copy of tbe letter addressed by Uie 
geoeral to the authorities of the confederate troops. 

Hemstadt, Hafch 22, 1773. 

I hsive bad the bonoar to receive the lettCT which yon have* been pleaaeif 
to address to me of the 16feh of the present months To satisfy you. sir, I 
must tell you it Is by command of the king, my master, that I have 
ordnred the seizure of the forage in question, in the vicinity of Ssduri, 
Koblin, Ac. His majesty, hairing determined tp'sdranoafaiii treopsas ftr 
as Warta, has at tbe same time oommissionea me to tnfbrm the ffentli»' 
men of the confederaoion, that they will be acting prudently fo withdraw 
their forces fitmi the towns and the environB of Frauenstadt, Lisas, 
]R«witz, ice. This is the teiU of the king, my master, which I beg ybu, 
sir, to convey to Maristud Zaremba : and I Iwpe, that to avoid the dia* 
agreeable consequences, of which the confederation Would be the sola 
caqse, they will not delay to evacuate this territory. 

I havi; the honour to be, ice. 

(Signed) CxELTsn* 

To M. Sierazowski. 

t Lettres rarti«ulito)^4e Viom6nU, leC. ix. p..236. 
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•— M. Piwmicki, who has Just drrived from Great 
inland, assures me that the Prussians on the dd and 
Sd of this month (April) have attacked Zaremba's 
troops, who occupied the little towns of Frauenstadt, 
Lezno, and Szduri. This, sir, is the decisive moment ; 
to all appearance the Pnissian forces will soon have 
' their nght on Cracow, and their left on Dantzig*** 
A few days afterward Zaremba announced his resign 
nation to the council, and applied to Saldem, the 
Russian ambassador, for an amnesty. About the " 
same time, lOO, the confederates were informed by 
Prince Jablonowski, their deputy at Vienna, that an 
alliance was signed between Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, and that they designed to sein some pa* 
latinates. On the 22d of April, the castle of Cracow 
was obliged to surrender, and nearly at the same time 
10,000 Austrians under Count Esterha^y entered Po- 
land from Hungary. The council was broken up ; 
all the posts were deserted, and the confederation 
was at an end. The chiefs dispersed into foreign 
countries. Pulawski retired to America, and fell in 
the cause of freedom near Savannah ; while a few 
of the patriots, assembled at Braunau in Bavaria, 
made a useless protestation against the invasion, and 
sent it to the different courts of Europe. ' 

Such was the fate of the famous confederates of 
Bar. Like all other unfortunate enterprises, theirs 
has been repeatedly the object of vituperation and 
scandal. They have been viewed as bigots and law- 
less rebels, by the jaundiced eye of power ; and even 
those who think for themselves have deemed it use- 
less to defend a cause that no longer existed, for the 
sake of abstract argument on general principles. 
But that must be short-sighted reasoning indeed 
which sees in the affair of the dissidents the only 
cause of the confederacy, or, in fact, any thing more 
than one of the ostensible grounds of complaint. 
The grievances which rankled in the breasts of the 
confederates form the burden of tlfeir manifestoes. 
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tttd ftre, ^^fiuspension of the liberty of ih^ Xi^bu 
foreign encroachment, seizure of tlie principal men of 
the nation, &cJ" That they were not lawless rebels 
is well proved by Count Oginski, the grand^general 
of Lithuania, in his manifesto of the 13th of Sep* 
tember, 1771. ^One of the most ancient rights 
of the Polish state,** he ssjSf ^ is, that whenever 
foreign troops enter the country, the generals should 
assemble the army of the republic,** &c.* No syllo- 
gistic reasoning fortunately is reauisite to draw the 
fine between right and wrong in this case of political 
oppression; every feeling. of indignation at the 
tyraumy of Russia rises up in evidence to aid tiie 
justice of the cause of the Polish confederation* 



CHAPTER IX. 

Origin of the Fltn of PanitioD— Prediction of Staaltl^»-^Re]atione of tto 
three Powem— Frederic— Bisi'la 'Tbereaa— Kaonitx— The Emperor 
Joeeph l|u an Intettiew with Ffederie at Ndfle—Iaterriow at Neti- 
■tad— Fraderieli Eiidoaehineiits and Tyranny in Polish Pnieiriri 
The Anatriane aeize Zipe— Prince Henry*8 Viait to Petenbun— -Prinoe 

' Henry propoaea the Partition— The three Powers sign the Tmty of 
Partition— IMTision—" Defences^ of the three Powers— ^M)ednetion,** 
Ac.— The INstof Partition— Patriots, Reyten, Korsak, Ac.— Poninski, 
the Marahal— Reyten'a bold Beaistance— The Diet arooint Canhinia* 

' aioners^The Tftity ia ratified— Permanent CSounalr— Ihactioa ot 
Foreign Powers. 

The fulness of time was now come to show the 
Poles the accomplishment of the prophecy which, 
had been so often shouted in their ears to no purpose 
by the true friends of the republic, that the mutual 
jealousies of their neighbours was not a sufficient 
safeguard from foreign encroachment and oppression* 
They seemed to forget, that even supposing tha 

*#o Viontail'to Uttaia. p. lOX 
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iMes of Enn^ were able to counterpoise each 
other, the balance of power was constantly vibrating; 
and that the equilibrium might be preserved, as w^ 
by making the Polish shares to be taken by the 
several powers proportionate, as by keeping to their 
own boundaries. 

One who was the most competent to judge of the 
interests and prospects of Poland, from having been 
ite sovereign, had exhorted them many years before, 
in the plainest and most forcible terms, to open their 
eyes to their danger. " I reflect," said the royal and 
beneficent philosopher, Stanislas Leszsczynski, ^ with 
dread i^x>n the perils which surround us ; what force 
have we to resist our neighbours 1 and on what do 
we found this extreme confidence which keeps us 
chained, as it were, slumbering in disgraceful re- 
pose % Do we trust to the faith of treaties % How 
many examples have we of the frequent neglect of 
even the most solemn agreements! We imagine 
that our neighbours are interested in our preserva- 
tion by their mutual jealousy — a vain prejudice, which 
deceives us ; ridiculous infatuation, which formerly 
cost the Hungarians their liberty, and which wiU 
surely deprive us of ours, if depending on such a 
frivolous hope we continue unarmed ; our turn will 
eome, no doubt ; either we shall be the prey of some 
famous conquerors, or, perhsu[)s,,«ven the neigkbaurtnj^ 
poweri wiU cdmbtne to divide ow statesJ*^* In vain 
were this and similar appeals made to the Poles ; ''sad 
experience only was to convince them of their truth. 

The whole of the preceding history has been an 
expo^tion of the course of events which finally left 
Poland so entirely at the mercy of the adjacent 
powers ; and it now remains for us to solve that sin- 
gular problem, — Yxow the three states,Ru8sia, Prussia, 
and Austria, agreed to forget for a time their mutual 
jealousies to portion out this unfortunate country, r 

• * ** ObmBntHaut <m tbe dangers to wUch PMand is exposed by die 
■iNises of its ftfTanuiiBiu.''-^tae " CBuvns CbolsissdeSuuiialas.'* 

S3 ^^ 



Some incitan» poMKswd with the lote of redMiM 
political tranflactioBa to one rigid scale of causa and 
elTecty and at the same time of e^i^ihitiiig thm 
aeunen hy threading the mazes of eyeiits up to re* 
mote circiunstances» pietend to trace the dedgn of 
the partition of Poland for more than a century badu 
Rnlhi^re seems to plume himself on the idea: **The 
proiiecta executed in our days against Poland,*' he 
obserres, ** were proposed more than a hundred yeaia 
ago. I have discovered this important and hitnerto 
unknown circumstanoe in the archives oi foreign a^ 
fairs of France." This point had been canvassed 
under the reign of Jdm Casimir ; and it only remains 
to be remarked, that such very subtle analysis of the 
motives and progress of actions generally overshoots 
the mark, since no men can act always according to 
fule^ but are in sonie degree influenced by circum* 
stances and caprice. It would be equally absurd to 
imagine that Frederic, in the complicated intrigues 
which preceded the flrst partition, was actuated by 
one deeply laid scheme of policy to arrive at one 
end, the possession of Polish Prussia. It was, in* 
deed, absolutely essential for him to obtain this 
province, to consolidate and open a communication 
oetween his scattered dominions, which then, as 
Voltaire says, were stretched out like a pair of 
saiters ; but it remained a desideratum rather than a 
design,* smce he knew that neither Russia nor 
Austria would be inclined to permit the agcnression ; 
for the former had evidenfly marked out tne whole 
of Poland for herself, and would consider Frederic 
an unwdcome intruder; while Austria, which had 
lately experienced the Prussian king's encroach* 
ments, was more jealous than ever of his obtaining 
the aligjitest aggrandizement, and had openly de« 

* Frederle had ■ome dlacant hopes in the eally port of hfa raign 
'^QMtre polats prindpaiiz e^odhiieiit A mes ytbx; la SUesle^ la PrusM 
Potonaife, la Goeldic uotandMee, et la Fonwrania Saedoiae. Je ine txta. 
i la SUaait, at Ja laiaaa aa tama la aolii d*«aeotar ma« pn||at« anr lev 
tntraa udiila."— Jfiatniiia dfum RoL d SS. 
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idaied, tliat she woulA not allow the aetzueof the 
ieast Polish viilagfe. Hto news, homeretf wkbned 
as he advanced, and no doubt he spoke wiUi sin- 
ceritfy when he told the Emperor Joseph that ^he 
had never followed a plan in war, much less any 
{dan in policy, and that events alone had suffgested 
an his resolutions.*^ Admittinp^the tniih of wis, we 
proceed to trace out the circuibstanoes which pn^ 
daced this crisis. 

The relations of the thiee cotorts, al the conunenoeh 
ment of the war between Russia and Twteyrdid 
not portend any things like a coalition 9 Fredcno, 
indeed, was in alliance with Russia,* but also secretly 
favoured the sultan ; Austria was all bat an open 
enemy of both Russia and Prussia. Circumstances, 
however, obliged Austria to forget her hatred to 
Prussia, and Frederic thus became the mediator 
between the courts of Vienna and Petenbuiy. 
Frederic had every reason to wi^ to lull the bu»> 

Jncions and jealousies of Austria, that he miffht be 
eft in undisputed possession of Silesia; and that 
power, moreover, was no longer an object of dread 
or jealousy to faim, for the seven years' war had 
reduced its resources to the lowest ebb.t The die- 
positions of the court of Vienna cannot be comprised 
m so few words ; its situation was much more com^ 
pHeated, its policy more embarrassed, and the persons 
who goremed it will be much more difficult to make 
known.:( 

vMaria Theresa was now not very far from the 
tomb, and after all the arduous struggles she had m^ 
dergone for the defence of her states, the vicissitudes 
she had experienced, and the exhaustion of her 
resources, she determined to end her days in peace* 
She devoted almost the whole of her time to super- 



• TUs tiMty WM condodod Id April, 1768, ■&« Um pfMe of HtriMn* 
tarf, and waa to be in force eiflit yean, 
t BnllkUre, torn. W. d. ia& 
t BxOiifk* i^Vcaa laboond aaalyrif of tba eout oT VlauM. 
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9iMMmiiBiwcl&aDB in t glooBQr chuaber husg nMnd 
'With deaths beads, and a portrait of her late huaband 
in the act of ezpiriDg. She yet cherished* howeirer^ 
some of the feelings of oiortality« implaeable hatred 
to Frederic, and contempt mipgled with hate for 
Catharine, of whom she never spoke but with dLsi- 
dain, calling her *' that womanJ'^ Besides, she could 
•eometimee also silence the reproaches of conscience, 
so as to seize for the public use the bequests of the 
fHOw for religious purposes, and to confiscate ^e 
revennes of rich monasteries apparently without any 
compunction. Men fancied, says our author,* that 
thcnr coidd^foresee in all this conduct that if this just 
ana religious princess had power enough over her* 
self to silence her generosity and even sometimes 
ber piety, she might perhs^ps be capable in some state 
crisis of incurring still greater remorse, and silence 
justice. Her minister, Kaunitz, to whom she in* 
trusted all the management of affairs, is not the leaat 
important personage in this drama, nor did he undexv» 
vate his own consequence. ^ Heaven," said he, '^ is $i 
hundred years in fiorming a great mind for the restora^ 
lion of an empire, and it then rests another hundred 
jfean $ on this account I tremble for the fate which 
awaits this monarchy after me." Throughout a long 
and arduous ministry he had shown himself the 
most evMe and refined politician, unfettered in his 
achemes by any reijaorse pr feeling, and making a 
boast that he had no friends. Such a man was well 
fitted^to play the paurt aUojtted to him. After the 
conclnsion of the long war, he hjid made it his policy 
to repair the damages the empirje had sustained by 
allianees, and even his opinosition to Frederic daily 
subsided. 

But it was another agent who commenced the con- 
nexion between Austria and Prussia. Joseph, Maria 
llieresa's 9on, and co-regent with his mother, de« 
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tcited this paciifo policy, and longed Ibrwar. H« 
was, howerer, obliged to snbnnt; lot Maiia dveaded 
tlie effeets of ^s warlike propeBsit^, and kept the 
government in the hands of her iniBiBteni. He had 
conidnual contentions with the empiesa, and nrged 
her to improve her finances by conquest or aggression; 
but all the power he could obtain was the conmiand 
of the troops, which he augmented to 900,000 men* 
and organized them under the couns^ of his field'* 
marshal, Lasey. In his mania for military matters^ 
he visited, in 1768» aH the fields of battle of the last 
war, and after traversing Bohemia and Saxcmy, and 
learning from his generals the causes of the defeats 
and victones, he approached in the course of histoitir 
the borders of Prussian Silesia, where Frederic was 
engaged in his annual reviews* The king seal a 
polite message, and expressed a great desue to be 
personally acquainted with him. The young prince 
could not pay a visit to the former enemy of his 
famUy without previously consulting his mother, the 
empress ; and the interview was deferred till the next 
year; when it took place on the 95th of August, at 
Neiss, a town in Silesia. 

At this period the war between Russia and Turkey 
engrossed general attention, and seems to have 
formed the principal subject of the conference ; but no 
resolutions of any importsmce were agreed to. The 
flattering manner in which Frederic received the 
voung prince must have made a great impresnon on 
his mind ; and the extravagant compliments i^hich 
were lavished oiv him were highly gratifying to 
youthful vanity, from such a great man* Frederic 
frequentlyrepeated that Joseph wouldsurpass Charles 
v.; and though it has the appearance of irony 
to those acquainted with the denouement of this 
youthful monarch's character, it was probably not 
. mtended so, for Frederic, we have seen before, could 
stoop to the most servile adulation when it answered 
his purpose. Bethat asit mayytheeffect on Joseph 
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lff9B the same; for on his Tetora lie spoke of the 
Pniraian momuch with the highest entiiasiasm* 

Maria Theresa was growing old, and the Atfstnan 
ministers began to turn to the rising sun ; the eyes 
of Kannitz were opened to the policy of cnltirating 
a friendship with Prussia ; and the correspondence 
between the two courts became every day more fre- 
quent. This led to another conference between the 
two princes at Neustadt, in Moravia, which was held 
on the 9d of September, 1770, and at which Kaunitz 
was present. The king was more courteous than 
ever ; he appeared in the military uniform of Austria, 
and continued to wear it as long as he remained in 
tiie Austrian territory. He made use of every species 
of compliment; one day, as they were leaving the 
dimng>-room, and the emperor made a motion to give 
him the precedence^ he stepped back, saying, with a 
significant smile and daubk miendre^ not lost on 
Joseph, *' Since your imperial majesty be&:ins to ma- 
nceuvre^ I must follow wherever you lead. Nor did 
he spare his civilities to Kaunitz, with the view of 
removing the rankling feeling which had often made 
that conceited minister exclaim, '^The King of 
Prussia is the only man who denies me the esteem 
which is due to me.*' Kaunitz insisted on the ne- 
eessity of opposing the ambitious views of Russia, 
and stated that the empress would never allow Catha- 
rine to take possession of Moldavia and Walachia, 
which would make her states aiQoin those of Austria ; 
nor permit her to penetrate farther into Turkey. He 
added, that an alliance between Austria and Prussia 
was the only means of checking Catharine's over- 
bearing power. To this Frederic replied, that being 
in alliance with the court of Petersburg, his only 
practicable measure was to prevent the war from 
becoming general by conciliating the friendly feel- 
ings of Catharine towards Austria. On the day after 
this conference, a courier arrived from Constanti- 
nefpLe, with the newB of Ithe destruction of t|^ Turkish 
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fleet, and the route of tlidr army, and. to request the 
mediation of the courts ei Vienna and Berlin. To 
this both readily assented^ but without agreeing upon 
aoy terms. 

Frederic did not forget to follow up his former 
mode of tactics with the emperor; he pretended to 
make him the ccmfidant of all his designs, a species 
of flattery most gratifying to a young prince^ Oh 
his return to Berlin, also, &e king affected to imitate 
the Austrian manners^ and uttered several pompous 
panegyrics on the talents of Joseph, who had recited 
to him some of Tasso's verses, and nearly a whole 
act of the Pastor Fido. 

Thus did Frederic avail himself of circttmstances 
to commence an amicable correspond^oee with 
Austria, and he thus became the medinin of commu-' 
nication between the hostile courts of Vienna and 
Petersburg. No more direct intelligence, however, 
existed between these two states than before ; for 
great as was Theresa's hatred agafnst Oathahne', 
Catharine's was no less violent ; and even when Aus-^ 
tria made friendly overtures, through Frederici com 
ceming mediation between Turkey and Bttesia, she 
desired Frederic to desist, and rejected the itfter- 
leirence. 

A channel of communication, however, was opened 
between the three conspiring powers ; and the next 
step was for one of the triumvirate to broach the 
iniquitouB partition plot. It is made a matter of 
miK!h dispute which of them started the piotect, and 
they all equally disclaim the infaniy of being its^ 
auUior. The fact, no doubt, was, that in this, as in 
all other unjust coalitions, they i^d not, in the first 
instance, act on a preconcerted plan ; but each indi* 
vidual power cherished sect^tly its design, and lik^r 
designing villains, who tmderstand one another^ 
almost 

<< WlUiMt qy6% fttt, and luunftd MNiiid of ^rordi,^ 
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Uie CQB8pifkigp«rti68 were Bfttond!^ drawn tog^ 
hf the aimilah^ of reoUeee atrocity in their deagns. 

It eaanot be imagined that the acneme of partitwn 
originated ¥rith Cathaiine; she had kmg been the 
real mialrest of Poland, the king waa nothings more 
than her tenant at will, and it requiied only a little 
time for the whole khigdom to sink into a Russian 
province. The intentions of the other powers began 
to evince themselves more plainly in 1770. Frederic 
began to throw out hints ojf claims on certain Polish 
di^riots; he obliged the Polish Prussians to furnish 
his troops with horaea and com, in exchange for 
debased money, which was either forged Polish silver 
coin, only one-third of its mnniaal value, or false 
Dutch ducats, seventeen per cent, under the proper 
value.* ^By this disgraceiul species of swindling, it 
is calculated, he gained 7,0(H),000 of dollars. The 
young Poles were enroUed in the annies by force ; 
and every town and village in Posnania was taxed 
at a stated number of mamageable giris, who were 
sent to stock the districts of we Prussian dominions 
depopulated by the long wars* Each girl's portion 
was to be a l)ed, two pigs, a cow» and three ducats 
of gold. It is said that one town alone was obliged 
to furnish the Prussian general. Belling, with fily 
girls. Under pretencethat the magistratesofDantzig 
prevented the levies, troops were marched into the 
territory of the city, a contribution c^ 100,000 ducats 
was exacted, and 1000 young men were pressed for 
the Prussian service. Frederic's militcuy possession 
of Poaiama, as well as the gieater part of Polish 
Prussia, seemed to be but too consonant with his 
hinted claims, and his arbitrary levies evinced, not 
merely intended, but actual possession. 

Austria, too, was pla3ang a similar part on the 
south. In the spring of 1769 Birxynski, at the head 
of a small troop of confederates, entered Lubowlat 

* He publidied an edict on Uie S9th of October, 1771| comnBUidiiic att 
..ftnons cataba (be owmr oftrad ^ Im ti«|N. 
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mi0 ip€ Ae-toiVM in tte 0t«ro0t]F ^MMl^ 
or SpiX) with the inlentioiitof levyMif.eoBtiibiitiOM, 
88 he was aooustomedt in a disovdeily >mftiia6r« 'Vb^ 
littie dieuict is situated to /die south of tbe fialatikia^ 
of Cracow, among the Oaiipalhian snonntaifts^ and 
had been onginedly a portion of the kiiqfdoai-^ 
Hungary. The confederates w^e fc^owed- by the 
Russians^ and took refuge in Hungary, as waa ^eir 
custom. This near approach of tne Russians to the 
imperial frontiers was made a pretext by the court 
of Vienna for concentrating a body of tvoopa there ; 
and at the same time hints were thrown-out of Aus^ 
triads plaims, not only to this^ bnt some of the a<!^aeent 
districts. Researches were ordered to be made^intb old 
recordfb to establish these pretensions $ the Austrian 
troops seized the territory of Zips, and engineers 
were employed by the empress to mark out the 
frontier. They advanced the boundair line along 
the districts of Sandeoz, Nowitargyand Czorsztvn, 
and marked it out with posts fiimished With the im- 
perial eagle. Stanislas had comphitned of this pro- 
ceeding in a letter of the ddth or October, 1770 ; to 
which the empress returned for answer, in January, 
1771^ that she would willingly make an amicable 
arrangement, after peace was established, to settle 
the disputed frontier, but that she was determined tb 
claim her right to the district of Zips, and that for 
the present it was requisite to pureofe the opeiation 
of demarcation. The empress seems to have ^ been 
instigated not only by the characteristicr avidity of 
Austrian policy, but by Jealousies awakened by the 
near approaches of the Russian tit)bps. Biesides, it 
Is a point of some consequence to be remembered, 
though it seems to have eseaped the obeervation of 
most historians, that she had before her eyes a fearful 
proof of the danger of an uncertain frontier in the 
affair ^ Balta, which was the- ostensible cause of the 
war between Turkey and Russia. This open en- 
tennchjBsiit on the Poli^ teititory, hoWeiM, w«s^ 

T 



,Taiioe»fes«KjuJae8ibr thftir proceedings, that they weve 
aolely intimded to leamre tnmquillity to Poland ; and 
that their fXMsenion was only temporan't whereas 
Theresa's was a permanent seizare. Frederic, there* 
fere, enddaJrowTB strennoosly in his writings to ez« 
oneraite his intentions from censure, and shifts the 
odium of this step on Austria; but whether he is 
abscAutefy innocent of the '* injustice,^' as he hhn- 
self calls it, or ^dds to his guilt by the height of 
h]fpocnsy and cant, is a question not very difficult 
of solution.: 

The three powers could now readily understand 
each other's designs; hut the first communieati(Mi 
which took place between them on the sul^ect oc- 
cumid in December, 1770, and Jan. 1771. In the 
former moath Catharine invited Prince Henry, Frede* 
he's brother, who had before been a personal ac« 
,quaintance, to her court; and the wily despot of 
Prussia urged him^ earnestly to accept the invitation* 
He reach^ Petersburg in the midst of the public 
festivities and rejoicings for the victories over the 
.Turks ; and having, like bis brother, abundant flattery 
at will, he seized the o^xurtunity of loading Catharine 
with compliments. . it would be absurd to suppose 
<th|kt the empress* masculine as her mind was, could 
he insensible to this roecies of attack; she» like all 
other followers of ambition and conquest, made the 
applause and admiration, even of the vul|^, the aim 
of her life; and it can only be affectation in those 
who pretend to despise the adidation which they so 
le^gerly labour for. Henry* was admitted to confi- 
dentifil conferences, and fK> well did he avail himsetf 
of his opportunities and influence, that he succeeded 
in persuading the empress to accept the mediaticNi 
of Austria between Turkey and Russia,--a commis* 
sion with which he was charged by his brotiier. It 
jiruB in the?e pon/erences that the fate of Poland was 
d^mi^il w&i^. Catbarinfi was hesitating about 



MeeptiBf the toroM Avstlia jraosady ^Mck wwe 
that she should lenoimea ber detign upon Moidam 
and Walachia, the news anrifstd at Peteiabwg that 
the Austrian troops had tak^n posnesakNi of Zi|M. 
Caihariae was much astonishedt at the prooeediii^ 
And remariced, that if Austria seized the Polish tern- 
toiy, the two other neig^hbouiiji^ powers must 
imitate her example until she desisted. This hint 
suggested to Henry a mode of removing those ol9ec« 
tions of Austria which in^ded the negotiation. 
He knew that the eourt of Vienna was as ^iget for 
Aggrandizement as Russia^ and that all her jealousies 
would be allayed by a similar aecession of territory; 
that at the same time she would never consent to 
have the Russians as her neighbours in. Moldavia 
and Walachia, but would have no objection to their 
making an equal increase to that immense empire 
elsewhere. Frederic's consent, also, must be piHr« 
chased by an equal allotment^ where then« he 
thought, were there three such portions to be found 
but where Austriapointed out. Catharine approved 
of the plan after a few moments' reflection, but men<p 
tioned two impediments ^-^first, that when her troops 
had entered Poland she had solemnly declared tluit 
she would maintain the integrity of the kingdom;* 
and next, that Austria would not receive such a pro- 
posal from her without suspicion. These difficulties 
were readily removed, the first by breaking the en- 
gagement, and the second by making Frederic the 
negotiator with the court of Vienna. >-' 

Frederic's admirers pretend that he was unac* 
4|uainted with this intrigue, and when the plan was 
made known to him, opposed it strenuously; '^but 
that on the following day, having reflectea on the 
misfortunes of the Poles, and on the impossibility of 
re-establishing their liberty, he showed nimself more 
iractable." It is to be hoped, that for the sake of 

* The Qth tection of the code of 1707 stated, " that no part was aw 
aa be diamemberad.'* 



ffMtoi> *« tcnHMan (tf' <^aNtetftr, tiis (« not true; 
alt«i'«fa6 8iii|iilartt«iilier iii!«^iielt he had evinced 
hk coNeera for ^ th* miifortiniai t)f the Pi^es/' find 
lii» iofieitttde ftotbeir^ liberty" in Polish PHissia, 
eooh prcrtWttskHls'woiild have been the vdn^ hc^lght elf 
liypoofisyi His seraplefl, at any rate, if any sMi 
edbted, weie soon dispdMl; and he eoterted himself 
in persuading the oeiut of Vienna to enter into the 
plod.* 

Austtia was but too ready to Ikll into the design ; 
the eonlliottng views, indeed, between Maria Thereea, 
Josei^, and their minister Kantiit2 gave rise to 
Mmeooibpiieaxion cmT polities and consequent dekiy. 
Frederic, strongly as he is said to have disclaimed 
the plan in the present instance, was now the oidy 
party impatient to eonclnde it. *< The slowness and 
irresolution of the Russians,^ he sdys in his M^ 
moiroi, **protracted the conclusion of the treaty of 
partiti<m'; the negotiation hung chiefly on the pos- 
session of the m^ of Dantzig. The Russians pre- 
Imded they had guarantied the liberty of tins little 
mublie; but it was iii faiet the English^ Who, jealous 
of^the Prussians, pHPOteeled the lil^rty of this mari- 
lime town,t and who prompted the Em|n-ess of Russia 



* The nature oT n negotlfttion Of such a character as tfie abore n 
iMfiBd It profbiittctty iecret; tbe principals transactfld the bosiness w 
IBiMh «« poasifale witboot Ibe intj^rrentioil of agents, nnd wooid not, of 
coarse, be tbe persons to expose their own iniquitous proceedings ; consn- 
i|nsntlf , mneb mystery is tnrown oTer tbe early stages of tbe plot. Ru- 
hi^rs and aU tboas wrlisn wbn hsTo tad ths grsatasi flunlitien Sr 

gTesUgatjkNi agree tbat the partition was planned at the pwiod of 
enry*h yisit to PiBtereburi;. The above version of tbe story Is taken 
sUsfly ftom Princs Henry%i own statement.— See the ** Soniwniin,** 
1^ 87, in ** Lettns pnrtiettli#KS dii Baron de Viam(6nil snr lea AilUras ds 
Pdlogne en IT71 et 177S, &e.*' It differs in a few points fW)m Rolhi^ra^ 
neeonnt ISstoiie de I'Anarchie de PMogne, vol. iv. p. SOi. 

t The SnsBlans did not menly pieiend to have goarantled His libcftgr 
£f Dantx^, There was a formal treaty signed by Rnssia, Great Britain, 
jpienmaiic, Sweden, and Prussia, With Dantxig, in 1707, which promised 
m prairet the commercsa of that eity* Tbe Engltoh, too, wove bnond ds 
Interpose in favour of Dantzig, having made similar treaties in 1055 and 
ftVf. Hmm may bis sesn in tbe Appendix to ** Letters oonbwoing t}m 
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not to consent to tlie demandhi of his Prussian 
majesty. It was requisite, however, for the king to 
^termine ; and as it was evident that the master of 
the Vistula and the port of Dantzig wotdd, in time, 
«ab|ect that city, he decided that it was not necessary 
to stop such an important negotiatk>n, for an aa- 
Tantage which in /act tva« ofUy defirred; ^erefore 
his majesty relaxed in this deman(L—<- After so many 
obstacles had been removed, this secret contract wad 
signed at Petersburg, 17tfa Feb* 1779.-— The month 
of June was fixed on for taking possession, and it was 
agreed that the empress-que^ should be invited to 
Join the two contractlngpowers and share ia, the par- 
tition." 

It now remained to persuade Anuria to join the 
coalition. Joseph and Kaunitz were soon won over, 
but Maria Theresa's conscience made a longer re- 
sistance. The fear of hell, she said, restrained her 
from seizing another's possessions. It was repm* 
smited to her, however, that her reststanoe could nbt 
mevent the other two powers from portionin? out 
Poland, but might occasion a war which would cost 
the valuable lives of many ; whereas the peaceable 
partition would not 4spill a drop of blood. She was 
thus, she imagined, placed in a dilemma between two 
sins ; and forgetting the command, *' do not evU thai 
good may come," she endeavoured to persuade heiy 
self that she was doing her duty in choosing the least* 
She yielded at length with the air of some rdigioss 
devotee, who exclaims to her artM seducer, '"may 
God forgive you !" and at the same time sinks into 
his arms. The contract was signed between Prussia 
and Austria on the 4th of March, and the definite 
treaty of partitk>n Which regulated the three poi> 
tions was concluded ,09 the 5th of August, 1772. 

Russia was to have, by this first partition, the 
palatinates of Poloek, Witebsk, and Msoisiaw, as for 
as the rivers DSvina. and Dnieper, more, than 3000 
squaBB leagues; Austria bad £wr hec jshare Bed 

Ta 
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•Bolaiad as far as the Vistida, about S5O0 square 
leagues 9 and Prussia va* to be contented with ¥^ 
^h I^ssia {eacoepting Pantzig and Thoni with 
thmr teniiary\ and part of Great Poland as £ur as 
tiie river Notec <or Netze)« eomprtsing about 909 
square leagues. All 4he rest of the kingdom was to 
1^ ensured to Stanislas under the aid constitution. 

All <he tifree powers thought it necessary to pub^ 
ilsh some defence of their conduct ; and, in separate 
pamphlets* ihef attempted to prove jthat they hsi^ 
legitimatie dalms on Polandy and that their present 
violent seizures were only just resumptions of their 
own territory, or equivalent to it* 

Rnlhilce says that Ca^fcharine only made her claim 
m$ a just iRdemmfieation Cor the trouble and expense 
which she had devoted to Polaild; this, however, it 
'WiU be found, by referring to her defence^* is not the 
-easew She sets forth the great kindness she had 
idiown the republic by ensuring the election of a Piasi 
i(8tanislas), and uses these remarkable words on the 
deject, ^Thi^ erent was necessary tp restore the 
Polirii li^eity to its ancient lustre, to ensure the 
elec^isre right of the monarchy, and to destroy 
to^gn influence* which was so rooted in the states 
land which was the eominual source of trouble ami 
contest.** She lAen exclaims ag^nst the confede^ 
irates; ^Theur ambition and cupidity, veiled undw 
the ^anlom of religion and the defense of their 
laws; pervade and desolate this vast kingdom, wiili>- 
0ut the |»rospe^ of any termination of tSs madness 
bui its entire rain.^' %b» then proceeds with hel* 
^ Deductidn«^ endeavouring to iHrove* from old a» 
thor^ that it was not ^11 1686 Uiat the Polish limits 
were e^ctetfded beyond the fmvAn <d the Dwina and 

'^EjrjjdM Atote eon^Mte dftt«eoHriinpffrtiledelt«arieTl»A>Tto4b 
HmnnHmimo Bepablique de Pologne, aree }a deduction Aw Utres 9W 
iMquiBUi elle Ibnds aa pnae dp jposatoaaion dfon aqulTaiant da aea droits 

^ 4 



Aeifttiic townef 8toB[i on Ihe Dnieper^ ffe ndles 
t^ow Kiow* The fdllowing is a specimen of the 
Iawyer4ike sophistry which the empress employs to 
establish her claim to the Rus8ian territory, which 
nemained in the hands of the Poles after Uie treaty 
in 1686.* *' The design of such a concession bein; 
only to put an end to a bloody war more promptly, 
and by a remedy as violent as a devastation (aussi 
violent qu'une devastation) to ensure tranquillity of 
neighbourhood between two rival and newly-recon* 
€iled nations, it necessarily follows that every act 
on the part of the subjects of the republic of Poland, 
contrary to such intention, has, ipso facto^ revived 
Russia's indisputable and unalienated right to all 
ihat extent of territory. — ^It must be observed, also, 
that this arrangement about the frontier was onlv 
provisional and temporary, sinpe it is expressly sai^ 
that it sh^i only remain so tmtil it hot been otHermae 
mwicMy tettlea. The object was, therefore, to give 
the nations time to lay aside their inveterate hatred ; 
and to remove immediate causes of dispute between 
the different subjects, and consequent rupture be* 
iween the two states. Russia sacrificed for a time 
the possession of the territory which extends from 
ihe fertile town of .Stoika to the river Tecmine, and 
Irom the right bank of the Dnieper, fifty werstes in 
breadth along the frontiers of Poland. There is no 
idea of cession here on the part of Russia ; it is a 
pledge (gage) which she advances for the solidity of 
the peace, which ought to be returned to her when the 
chjject of it is effected. This is the only reasonable 
construction which can be put upon the stipulation, 
* wUU it has^ been otherwise tanicaoly settled.^ Russia 
is not to be a loser because the confusion of the in^ 
^mal affairs of Poland has never allowed that 
eountry to come to a definite agreement on thl9 
jiulU^ct uotwithstanding the requests of Russia*^ 
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' It does not demand mncliAcainieiifo vnveflsaen 

impudent sophistry as this. The assertion that the 
arrangement was only provisional and temporary 
is false ; the treaty, indeed, left the detail of tfaie 
boundary line to be drawn out by commissioners, MB 
must always be the case in arrangements of tliis 
kind, and as was meant to be implied by the words 
which the Russian minister transforms into '* until ii 
has been otherwise amicably arranged.^^ 

Such was the weak manner in which the Russian 
diplomatists imagined to deceive Europe ; their de- 
fence indeed is as triumphant a proof of the badness 
of their cause as the most earnest friend of Poland 
eoidd desire. Our surprise may well be excited at 
the weakness of the argument, particularly when 
we remember that Catharine's servants had long 
been trained in glossing over the basest and most 
shameful transactions; ''The ministers of Peters- 
burg,'* said a contemporary writer,* '■ are accustomed 
to appear without blushing at the tribunal of the 
public in defence of any cause ; the death of Peter, 
and assassination of Prince John, inured them to it." 
Such a work hardly requires refutation.t Every 
sophism and every falsehood is a damning argument 
against the Russian cause. Truth, in fact, is outraged 
in every page of the writing; and one striking in 

* See Letteni conceniing Ae Present State of Ptriand, by J. Lind 
London, 1772. These letters, written by one who bad such exoellent 
flicUities to arrive at information, would be valuable if not debased by » 
mere cynic's love (ambiauous at the beat) Ibr the good cauae. 

1 This will be found, however, in " Lea Droits des trois Puisaaaeea 
Alli^es aur plnsieurs Provinces de la Republique de Pologne. — Lea n- 
Hexions d*an geniilhomme Potonais aur lea Letcrea patentea at preten- 
ttona de ces troia Paiaaancaa. liondraa, 1774.*' This work waa originaUf 
written in Polish by Felix Loyko ; it oontalna an elaborate re(\ilatio% 
of all the hiatoricsl quibblea of the three partitioning powers. 

Notwithatanding the force of truth and juetioe, it is auripriatng bow 
avan some great minda can be warped. Malta Bnin makea tha foUaw* 
big remark in bis Precis de GeograpkU. *' The partition of Poland wai, 
OD the part of Rnaaia, much leaa an iBvaaion than a repriaal of IbmMr 
invaaiona. if the Ruaaian manifeatoea, in 177S, bad davaiopad thia hia* 
torical flMt with anergy, the pity of Smopa Itar FoUmd wimU ba i 
rtdorabJj loaiwnnd ** 
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itance "nnll siiflice. Catharine states that the Polish 
goyernment would never make any arrangemeftt 
ahont the frontier; Init the fact is, that even as late 
as 1764 oommlssioners were appointed at the diet of 
coronation for this very purpose ; but the Russians 
refused to nominate theirs: again in 1766, when 
Count Rzewinski, Polish ambassador at Peters* 
burg, made a similat application, he was answered 
that the affiaiirs of the dissidents must be first 
settled. 

The Austrian pretensions were even more elabo- 
rately drawn up than those of Russia* In the first 
place, the district of Zips, the first sacrifice to Aus* 
than rapacity, came under consideration.* Sigis- 
mund, who came to the Hungarian throne in 1387^ 
mortgaged this district to Wladislas II. (Jagellon)^ 
King of Poland, in 1412, for a stipulated sum of 
money .f It is commonly called The Thirteen 
Towns of Zips, but the district contains sixteen. 
No reclamation of it had been made till the present 
time ; it had then been in the undisputed possession 
of Poland nearly 360 years. The chief demur which 
the Austrians now made to the mortgage was, that , 
the King of Hungary was restricted by the consti« 
tutton, asL expressed in the coronation-oath, from 
alienating any portion of the kingdom. But even 
this plea, weak as it is under such circumstances, is 
not available ; since it is proved that this article wad 
never made a part of the coronation-oath until the 
accession of Ferdinand I. in 1527. 

The Austrian minister endeavoiured also to estab* 
lish ^e right of his mistress to Gallicia and Po-i 
dolla, as Queen of Hungary, and the dutchies of 
Oswiecim and Zator,{ as Queen of Bohemia : *' What 

* See <* DednetUm fiir I'BTpotii^ae de Zips, 1773.** 

t "* 37,000 BOixantaines de grM de Bota^me." This snm talis been esti- 
Stated (torn between 200,360 to 209,440 Polish ducats, present worth. 

t See *' Les Droits de la Couronne de Hongrle sur la Rassto-Roufi 
(Gallicia) et sur la Podolie ainal qoe de la Coaroniie de Bohtaie sur las 
lHidi6s d'Oswieeim st Zator.* 
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lastly establishes indisputably the ancient claim of 
Hungary to the provinces in question isi that ia 
several seals and documents of the ancient kings 
of Hungary preserved in our archives, the titles and 
arms of Gallicia are always used.** After exhaust- 
ing the records,* and stating that the crown of Hun- 
gary has never in any way renounced its rights and 
pretensions, the author modestly winds up his argu- 
ments in the following way : ''Consej^uently, after such 
a long delay, the house of Austria is well authorized 
in establishing and reclaiming the lawful rights and 
pretensions of her crowns of Hungary and Bohe^ 
mia, and to obtain satisfaction by the means which 
she now employs ; in the use of which she has ex- 
hibited the greatest moderation possible, by confining 
herself to a very moderate equivalent for her resd 
pretensions to the best provinces of Poland, such as 
rodolia, &c." 

Frederic argues his cause on the general prin- 
ciples of civil law.f "Since, then," he says, "the 
crown of Poland cannot prove express cessions, 
which are the only good titles between sovereigns 
to confer a legitimate possession of disputed prov- 
inces, it will perhaps have recourse to prescription 
and immemorial possession. We all know the 
famous dispute among the learned on die question 
of prescription and natural right, whether it^obtaina 
between sovereigns and free nations.^ The affinna- 
tive is founded only on that very weak argument* 



* The inrolTied argaments and abstruse researebes concerning 0«1* 
Hda amount to Tery little more than the statements, 

That Mary, the .eldest daofbter of Louis (King of Poland and Hmv- 
fary), whom she succeeded in Hungary, tranquilly possessedBed Russia 
fGalltoia); kind 

That this kingdom was smzed by her sister, Hedwiga, with Tk>> 
lence. 

t See " Les Droits de sa meaest^ le Roi de Pmsse comme Marquis d* 
Brandeburg sur le duchd de Fomerillie (Poroerania) et plusieurs autre* 
Pistriets du Royaume de Pologne, avec les Pieces Justiftcalives." 

i Grotius, Puffendorf, Wolff, dec. have sl^>por(ed the aAnnBttve^ 
Da Fuy, Breaning, dtc. the negatlTe. 
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'tini he who for a kmg time baa not made use of hia 
lights is presumed to have abandoned them ; a pre- 
sumption which is at best doubtful, and cannot 
destroy the right and estabhshed property of a 
monarch. Besides, even this presumption altogether 
vanishes when the superior strength of a usurper 
has. pre vented the lawful proprietor from claiming 
his rights, which has been the case in the present 
instance. Time alone cannot render a possession 
jnst which has not been so from its origin ; and as 
there is no judge between free nations, no one can 
decide if the time past is sufficient to establish pre- 
scription, or if the presumption of the desertion (of 
rights) is sufficiently proved. But even leaving tliis 
point undetermined, the prescription which the re- 

Eublic of Poland could allege in the present case 
as not any of the qualities which the advocates of 
prescription require, to render it valid between free 
states."* We do not imagine that our readers 
will coincide with Frederic in the following opinion: 
** We flatter ourselves that when the impartial public 
has weighed without prejudice all that has just been 
detailed in this expos6, they will not find in the step 
which his majesty has taken any thing which is not 
conformable to justice, to natural right, to the gene- 
ral use of nations, and, lastly, to the example which 
the Poles themselves have given in seizing all these 
countries by simple matter of fact.t We trust also 
that the Polish nation will eventually recover^ from 
its prejudices ; thia,t it will acknowledge the enor- 
mous injustice which it has done to the house of 
Brandeburg, and that it will bring itself to repair it 
by a just and honourable arrangement with which 



* Tbe <«Ezpoa«» refefs w toGntiui de Jure BeU. et Fads, ttti. fl. 
e.4,4B6. 

t It la hardly raqolaite to point out tbe airange and abanid orenrigtrt 
^Ucli tlio laornad civilian and politician baa committed bare. Tr^ 
Iwwavar, will peep out in apite of all Fradeiie*a canning. Tboae batf 
doMDirarda obvlata tba neoaanty of a fimnal laAilatioB. 
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liiB BuyMy will wiOiiigly oomply, tineeRf^ 

to cultivate the ihencuhip and good-fellowship 
this illustrious nation, and to live with the republic 
in good union and harraony.*'* 

We have thus given the three monarchs liberty 
to plead for themselves ; and no one can rise from 
the perusal of their ^ Defences" without feeling ad- 
ditional conviction of their injustice, and resentment 
at their hypocrisy. We must own we are alooost 
inclined to interpret Frederic's appeal as a sneering 
parody on the cant of diplomacy in general ; bat, in, 
whatever light it be viewed, it gives additional in- 
sight into the heart and head of that military despot 
and disciple of MachiavellLf 

Iniquity almost always pays virtue the compliment 
of attempting to assume her semblance; and the 
three wholesale plunderers, therefore, Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia, determined to give some show oi 
justice to their violent seizure, by wringing from 
their victims a ratification of their claims. But 
** the children of this worid" with all their wisdom 
cannot invariably preserve consistency, and cunning 
as the villain may soibetimes be, he will at some 
time or other make the most disgraceful mistakes. 
By requiring further ratification* the three powers 

* This tnd Fnderic^ oOwr nnnwrao* manifttUMs «nd dafbnew tee 
answend by Felix Loyko in the collection of pamphleis before quoted. 
He does not fbrget to remind Frederic that ne praises the honoar of 
his fhihsr fbr reToaing to seize IVriish PmssiSf when he was instigaled 
by France to do so in 1734^ repliyiag UiAt it would be imjicsl.-- See iU- 
moires de Brandeburg. 

t Frederic's cbaraeter is eren yet more deeply implicated, if the (bl- 
lowing statement is correct ; and we have no reason to doubt it. ** I eon 
positiTely assure you, that a member of the diet, who had relncuntlj 
feigned the constitution which rejected the demands of the dissideats, 
■nd which had been flramed and supported by the Ushop of Craonw, 
told the prelate, * Tour excellency has persuaded us to pass a resolutioa 
vhioh cannot Ihil of bringing on us the resentment of our neighbours.' 
The bishop, laying his band gently on the member's shoulder, answered. 
• Bs persuaxled, sfr, I should not have counselled you to this stop if 1 
had not the most positiTe sssuranees nrom the King sT Prussia that hi 
^VMfld bs harmless in it/* The author states Ihtt this ptiasd hi hife 
hstriqg.-4tee Isntf's itttUn, 1st. U. 
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•teitlod itet <h«i^ ntaiidr tMam were not Well 
HBQnded ; aad commoii sense might to hacve told tbenii 
tl»t if the former claims were not jast, the latter* 
/depending On tk» same tUlei were rendered still less 
eo by sggraTated violenoek Erery show of Justice 
in « Tilhmous action rises up in sterner judgment 
against the perpetrator, inasmuch as it erinces de- 
8ign« and makes him respoittible for the motive* 
These remark#might be applied to Catharine, F^d* 
etic, Maria Theresa, or Joseph; for though they 
may MMi themselTes from persoml accusation by 
iuslmg under the rague titles of p6wers^ states, or 
IIOTe^nments, the evasion is mean and cowardly; 
for particularly in such despotic governments as 
Iheivs the passions tod Wifie of the ruLeis are the 
dii^toss of every t)olitieal scheme** 

The three powers fixed on the 19th of April, 1773» 
for the opening of H diet ait Warsaw to ratify their 
cik»msb Tbeit troops wtoe in possession erf aU Po^ 
land ; the capital iil particular was strongly invested ; 
and Rewiski, BeftoH^ aind Stak^lbetg^ the AustriaSy 
PraBsiftn# and RoSstan ministers^ Were on the spot to 
ovwritnie aad dn^t lUl the debates* They declared 
thtrt^eve^ deputy who opposed thisir proposals shoidd 
he taoeated bM an enemy of his country, and of the 
liiiee powers^ Fvedene himself statra, in his de^ 
MifitioB of thia tninsactictt, that the deputies Wens 
informed if they continued vefiaetory that the whole 
kiagdoitt wouftd b« dismembered ; button thecontrary, 
thei if they weee sttbmissive the foreign tioopi 
would feVaciiate by degrees the territory they in* 
tended to leiave to the republic. The diet wis to be 
CMPttfedeiaied, that ihe Poles mig^t be deprived of 
their last vesomroe^ tfte IdUiitm wHo^ 

* e^tnr Mjh. and ft has Iwen said a btiidHBd tlmea before, ttitt '^ W« 
Mty M^e iiaarly all ilM Migttias AT poIMM hj flrtt amdying bolii the 
^•ad aad Md aoalttiaa af tboAa #hcJ diraet dmn : finr tha paaaibns and 
wai^esaaa or toTemora alwaiya Have more indtteaee on eyenta tttaa 
Aekitereattor ttw goyenledi^-^IWcacfe HaioHtiu <m TViMfMtFflMrNt 



Some fewpatriols stfll raised tUtiv tbi^es, am 
in; the midst of the united anmes of Russiat Anstiiai, 
and Prussia; and among these Reyten was the moat 
distinguished. He was a Lithuanian by deseent» 
had acted a good part in the confederacy of Bar, aad 
had earned a character which made the electois of 
Nowogrodek select him for their representatire in 
the present memoralde diet. His colleague -was 
Samuel Korsak, a worthy coadjutolt who did not 
turn a deaf ear to his father's parting words : ^ My 
son, I send you to Warsaw accompanied by my old- 
est domestics ; I charge them to bring me your head* 
if you do not oppose with all your nnght what Is 
now plotting against your country." 

Poninski, acreatmre of the allied powers, was the 
Qiarshal of the diet, appointed by the interrentioQ 
of the ambassadors ; and when the session opened, 
one of the deputies nominated him, and he was im- 
mediately proceeding to take the seat, without wait- 
ing for the election, but several members rose to 
protest against this breach of pivilege, and Reyten 
exclaimed, '* Gentlemen, the marshal csmnot be thus 
self-appointed; the whole assembly must ehooee 
him; I protest against the nomination of PoninMd: 
name him who is to be your premdent." Some 
voices instantly shouted, '* Long livo the trae eon 
of his country. Marshal Reyten.^ Poninski retired, 
adjourning the session to the next day. 

On the foUowing morning Ponioski agasA made 
his appearance, merely to postpone the asdemhly 
one day more. When this .period arrived, he west 
to the hall with a guard of foreign soldiers, to sta« 
tion some of his faction at the doors, and to prevent 
the entrance of the public* Reyten, Gorsak, iuid 
their little band of patriots were soon at their posts, 
when Reyten, perceiving that the people were not al- 
lowed to enters exclaimed, ^ Gentlemen, follow me. 
poninski shall not be marshal of the diet to-da^,if I 
liver It waa already twelve o'clock, and Poiuiiaki 



*4id'iiDt appMr, bnt a meflsenger aniTed to state Ihat 
.he adjoiomed the meeting. *' We do not acknow- 
]ed|^ . PonloBki for manual," repKed Reyten; and 
seeing many of the members abonl to retire, he 
placed himself before the ddor with his arms crossed, 
and attempted to stop the deserters. But his exef- 
tioas pix>vifig useless, he threw himself along the 
doorway, exclaiming; with a wearied but determined 
▼oice, **Go, go, and seal your own eternal ruin, 
but first trample on the breast which will only beat 
for honour and liberty !" There were* now bifiy fif- 
teen members in the hall, and of these but six perse- 
vered in their patriotic determination^ namely, Rey- 
ten, Korsak, Dunn, Terzmanowski, Kozuchowskl, 
^nd Penczkowski. At ten a message arrived from the 
Russian ambassador, inviting the noncontent depu- 
ties to a conference at his house. Four of them, 
4anong whom was Korsak, accordingly went; and 
Stackelberg at first addressed them mildly, but find- 
ing themlresolute, began to threaten them with con- 
^seation of their estates. On this Korsak rose, and 
declared, since they wished to seize his possessions, 
which were already, however, mostly plundered by 
the Russian armies, there was no occasion for so 
many preliminaries;^ and he actually put into his 
hand a list of all his property, adding, ^ This is all I 
have to sacrifice to the avarice of the enemies of my 
country. I know that they can also dispose' of my 
-Hfe; but I do not know any despot on earth rich 
enough to corrupt or powerful enough to intimidate 
me." 

Reyten remained still at his post, and the four 
patriots on returning found the doors closed, and lay 
down without for the night. On the following day 
the ministers of the three powers repaired to the 
king^s palace, and Stackelberg threatened him with 
the imnlediate destruction of his capital, wiless he 
p[ave his sanction to the forced confederation. Stan- 
islas demanded the advice of his couacilt but re» 
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«eivid B* t&pLyi and tddag tlieir itanie te «ii 
aasent, and not Imowing how to evade a direct an- 
evert he yielded to the inintsten^ demande. The 
comipt diet kcld their maeablf without the haU, 
beeanee Reytea was atiU at hta poet ;-^ snch was 
(heir dread of even one patriotic individaal. On 
the 93d of April, when Poninald and the eonfedeiates 
entered, they found Reyten stretched senseless on 
the floor, in which stale be must ha;re lain thirty-^nz 
hoors* Sndi was the determination with which he 
resisted the oppression of his coontry ; and so en- 
tirely were all the energies of his mind devoted to 
the cause, thai when he learned its faU, he lost his 
reason** 

The allies began to redouble their tlueats, and 
magnified to the deputies their intention of portioning 
out the whole of tne kingdom, if any more opposition 
were offered; but, notwithstanding, the diet con- 
tinued stormy, and many bold speeches were made. 
Of all situations the king's must have been the most 
perplexing and irksome; but no person was better 
adapted to act sudi a part than Stanislas. He made 
tile most pathetic appeals to his subjects, and fre- 
quently spoke in a strain more fit for an unfortunate 
put patriotic hero, than for one idio had done nothing 
but affect a few tears (for we can hardly doubt diat 
Iher were hypocritical) over the misfortunes which 
be had brought on bis country. ^y'The following sei^ 
iQnfi9 most have sounded strangely in his mouth: 



* When Ponimiki InftumM a«7t«n tbat the mlnif^ery hiul eonde* 
■mihM t« MC ttiida tlie sentenoe of oaUawry against bim, and beaidei 
Ailnrad bim 9000 4wi9 to ifitimj bia iiaTellins otpapaaa to wbatwfv 
Muntry be chose to retire, the stanch constitqtionflist answered, **I 
S&ve with me 5000 ducats ; I rodce voa an ollbr of them, proridBd yaa 
Will resign tbe marshal^a stai; and with it eomtision and disbunoor.* 
One of tbe Prusrtan generals who was pressnt, struck with the ~ 



terestedness of tbe patriot, exclaimed, Optime vir^ grotuforJ^ : opCisit 
mm tuam tgiHu This truly grsat man, in one of bis TioMR fits of !■- 
Mnity, brought on by distress st tbe Ibts of bis eountry, one day asted 
a H^lass flrom which be had been drinking, brofce it to pieces with bte 
fMh, aad swallowing tlMeagBieats,azpbred on the SUhof Aaguat, 1781 



^^Feciiktis ^um ^hiirnus, omnia tentavimus, mM 
-ommmtfs.^* Again, on the 10th of May he abso- 
lutely had the audacity to defend his political con- 
duct, stating, that '' He had always oone his duty 
irhenever any business depended on him."-f 

On the 17tn of May the diet agreed to Poninski's 
motion, to appoint a commission that, in conjunc- 
tion with the three ambassadors, should regulate the 
limits of the four countries, and determine upon the 
changes in the Polish government. On the 18th the 
commissioners were nominated by the king and 
Ponihski. 

Some small remains of liberty lingered even among 
the commissioners, and called for, fresh threats and 
violence from the allied powers. At length they 
agreed to ratify the treaty of the 5th of August, and 
establish a permanent council, in whom the execu- 
tive power was to be vested. This council consisted 
of forty members, and was divided into four depart- 
ments, which engrossed every branch bf adminis- 
tratioui The king was the nominal president, but 
the real authority was possessed by the Russian 
ambassador. 

The partition was not fully arranged till 1774, and 
then Prussia and Austria began to extend their 
bounds beyond the agreed limits. Dappetit vient 
en mangeant, and these encroachments were a sad 
augury of future partitions to the Poles. 

The indifference with which other states regarded 
this partition was indeed surprising. France, in 
particular, might have been expected to protest 
against it; but the' imbecility and ddtage of Louis 
XV., and the weakness of his minister, paid too little 
attention to the interests ' of their own nation to be 
likely to think of others. They made the most frivo- 
lous ezr^uses, and even had the meanness to attempt 
to shift the blame on the shoulders of their ambas- 

* tMcooimdii Roifimnioiie^ ilaDMte le 5 BbL 1779 
t DlMOon dn BfOi 4 la Didte, 10 Mai, 1773. 
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sador at Vieim9i pretendinsr ^^t be anms^ hinaielf 
with hunting, ioaiead of politiQa» and had no knoww 
hdge of the design of partition antil it was eonaum- 
mated. Loois eontented him8^lf with aayinf , witb 
an affectation of rage, *^ It would not have happened 
if Choiaeul bad been here T' Somp few patriots in 
JSngland declaiiped on the injustice of the proceeds 
ing ; but the spirit of the miniatry, which waa occit- 
pied in wrangling with the Anaerican colonies about 
:th^ imposition of taxes, was not likely to be very 
attentive to the cries of oppressed liberty. 

The partition is not one of those equivocal aetn 
which seem to vibrate between right and wrcmg, 
Justice and injustice, and demand the most accurate 
analysis to ascertain on which side they prepoiv 
derate. Argument is thrown away on such a sub- 
ject ; for to doubt about the nature of a plain deci«- 
•ive act like this, must necessarily proceed from 
jwmething even worse than uncertainty and skerti** 
icism concerning the simple fundamental pripcf j9 
of moial action. A little reijection, however, ivitt 
not be lost on so memorable a portion of history, 
which opens a wider field for instruction than the 
*^ thousand homilies'^ on the ambition» and glory, and 
other commonplaces of Greek and Roman history. 
Such great political crimes reveal a corresponding 
system of motives of as black a hue, and even the 
narrowest experience teaches us that motives ai^ 
never so w^U traced as in their results* The cor* 
rupt principle which prompts injustice and deceit ia 
forei^ transactions would operate equally in do«> 
Viestic affairs; and the minister wh^ uses hjrpocrisy 
auid falsehood in manifestoes and treaties would not 
jcruple to do the same in mattera of private life* 
An naplicit Qonfidf nee in enemies like these waa 

oneof tb^ amiabte ** woiaa*' for wUch ^ Smoatte 
Munwfpu^ 






CHAPTER X, 

iMi or Frimd— SruiiiJiM proposes a Reflrnn—lHeC of ITW, or CWr- 
■titational Die^-AIlUnee wttH Pnmia— CoiMtitotiaii of tte Id sf 
May— Irresalmion of dtanislas^Tre^chery of Frederic Wllliiia^^ 
Opposition of Russia to the Follsh Reform— Con fMenuiy of Tareow{e« 
Trederie Wttl|ara*8 Letter to Stanislas— The RuMdans enter Poland 
— IrresoIutioQ of Stanialaa-^tlie Pmssians enter Polant^— Frederi«)i 
Manifesto— Opposition of the Confederates to Russia oyercome— 
Frederio's Olaima-vTymmiy of Bierers— ConcessioA of the Diet-^ 
Second PaitttioB. 

Thc adverse fate of the confeders^^y of Bar ha4 
exhausted most of Poland^s best blood, and the s^aU^ 
ihg Russian yoke had broken her few choice sixti^ 
viving spirits; so that this once proud and gaHant 
nation was bent as supinely and submissively to its 
despots as if their domination had been founded on 
the rock of ages. But the free spirit of inquiry, 
wliich had gone forth during the latter part of th9 
last reign« could not be confined by Russian chain% 
and it soon roused many minds from their disgrace** 
ful lethargy. The exertions of Konarski had long 
weakened the influence of the Jesuits, and evem tha 
few remains of conventual superstition were swept 
away, in 1773, by Pope Clement's famous buU, whidi 
pronounced the suppression of that powerful order* 
The same diet which had sealed the fatal treaty d 
partition had appropriated the revenues of the Jesuita 
to the purpose of national education, and at the same 
time established a commission to superintend this 
important work. This excellent institution served 
to counteract the demoralizing effects of foreigti 
subjugation ; the " medicine of the mind" was unii 
versally administered; the national literature was 
(Strenuously cultivE^ted; every young Pole now 
vtndied thl^ history of Im pountiy; ani iha px»« 



eepCor Ihdflhed Mb lectures on the story of patriodsniy 
with the stirring monitioiiy ** Go thoa and do Iflie- 
wise!** 

All these causes pressed forward the Poles in that 
march of improyement which it is now our pleasing 
office to record. In the diet of 1776 the king him- 
self urged thenecesMty of revising the constitution; 
«nd proposed Zamoyski, the patriotic chancellor, 
whose memorable resignation, in 1767, was yet fresh 
in their memory, as tl^ proper person to undertake 
the task. The proposal was received with universal 
applause, and Zamoyski laid his new code before die 
diet in 1780. He recommended the abolition of those 
two fatal privileges, the liberum vetOi and election of 
the monarch; another equally important scheme 
was the emancipation of the serfs ; the trading classes 
also were to be raised to a share in the government, 
by having the right of electing deputies for the diet; 
commerce was to be encouraged ; and, in short, Poland 
was to overtake the other states of Europe in civiliza- 
tion. Zamoyski had himself set the example of 
emancipating his serfs on his lands in Biezun, thus 

S'ving them an interest in the welfare of the country, 
e was imitated by the king's nephew, Stanislas 
Poniatowski, and other nobles; but the generality 
of the Polish nobility were more short-sighted to 
their real advantage, and Russian policy backed 
them in their opposition to this liberal and politic 
design; so that not only was the new constitution 
rejected in the diet of 1780, but Zamoyski was pro- 
nounced by most of the voices a traitor to his coun<* 
tiy. This attempt, though unsuccessful, was not 
without its good effects. 

The king still cherished the scheme, but fearing 
the interference of Russia, he obtained from Catha- 
line, with whom he had an interview in her progress 
to the Crimea in May, 1787, a solemn promise that 
ttuB would not make his proposed changes the plea 
lor >aothes invasloiu TiisUii^rcNr of Austria, who 
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In August of ^.99m^ year v»r breaking out between 
timm dud Turkey, Catharine augg^ted ao offenaire 
9ad d^(^oaiye allianoo wttb Polana* Tbia offer was 
|i«(Ceirod to the diet of tbo oaxi year. 
. la the mean time Fradeiie WUUam« auoeeaaor 
4^ hia unole Fre4ari6 tbi^ Oreat, waa plottiar wilh 
Eaglaodt Hoikrad, aud jSwedeu* againat Ruaaia ami 
Matriah^nd fureiended'to the Poles thait he «itaobed 
much ioapoFtance to their frien^hip. Aa an induca- 
meot to detach them from Ruaaia, he, ao far frem 
oppoaii^ the change in the oenatitotion, gave it his 
f«ai ^yproval The diet was convoked for the 30th 
(^ 9epte»bej, 1788, and waa confederated, which 
emanoipated it froh the shackles of the UbavmvelQ; 
tmd <m the l^th of October the Prussian minister 
presented to the diet a memorial protesting againat 
the league with Russia against Turkey, uid met^ 
the alliance of Pri^ssia in its room. The diet returned 
|br answer, that they had no intention of entering 
inio any offensive aUianoe with Russia. 

The diet at the same time proceeded in their woHc 
of independence; they decreed the increase of tho 
aarmy to 100,000 men, and established a commission 
lof war, which was to be entirely independent of thB 
king <»* the counciU They also demanded that the 
Russian troops should immediately evaeuate the 
Juagdom. This called forth a proteat from the Ru»- 
4lan minister, suiting, that **he mast regard the 
least change in the eonstitntion of I77£i as % violation 
•of the treaties." The Prussian ambaasMor, on the 
•ontrary, assured them, i&at his master would not 
interfere in any of their arrangements,, out control 
4hi^ deliberations. The ordinary duration of the 
-Cet was now almost expired, and they decreed to 

f'olong it indefinitely; an innovation which gave the 
uasians fresh umbrage. 

The Poles were for some time wavering between 
Russia and Prussia. 0(i one aide it was urged* that 
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H MB fbUy to set the former at open defiance, wliile 
tiiey were so entirely at her merer, and that ** with 
the protection of Russia they could reform their con- 
stitution, and render their political existence firmer, 
and, perhaps, recover one-third of the possessions 
which they had lost.^ On the other hand, the oi^x>- 
•site party argued the advantages of the Pmssian 
alliance, at once ensuring a new constitution and 

frotection from Russia. Credulity has ever been a 
^olish weakness; and none but a Pole would have 
thought of Russian restitution, or have trusted to the 
protection of Frederic William. It is amusing to 
near how seriously the Poles talk of the importance 
of their alliance. ^ All these powers,*^ says Count 
Oginski,* speaking of Prussia anfi her allies, ^ which 
agreed in principles, found that it was necessary to 
comprehend Poland in this new league," &c. No 
doubt Poland would have served for ** a barrier to 
^e ambition of Russia,** that is, might have received 
for a short time the blows intended for Prussia, as a 
reward for its fidelity to Frederic William. Thk 
king's aim had long been to obtain possession of 
Thorn and Dantzig, that the commerce of the 
Vistula might be entirely at his mercy. Aware, 
however, that the Poles would not willingly part 
w^ith these towns, he ordered his ambassador, Lnc- 
chesini, to hint his wish, but to state also that he 
did not make it an essential article of the trea^. 
Other reasons biassed the Poles against Russia. 
She of the three dividing states was the most hateM 
to Poland ; her ministers still domineered there, her 
troops still laundered and insulted the inl^bitants, 
while the Prussians had left them witnoui rankling 
the wounds they had made. The Prussian ambas- 
sador at Warsaw further inflamed this hostile feel* 
iiig^ by aflecting to tell, as a confidential commimi* 
satidn, ^'That Russia had proposed to the King of 
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FSoland to pot him in poflsesnoii of Great Pol^ if 

lie would remain neuter in the war against the 
Turks.** The lie passed from mouth to mouth with 
ftai belief; the alliance with Prussia was decreed by 
the diet on the 15th of March, 1790» and the treaty 
of commerce was the next subject of debate. 

Now that Frederic William had enticed the Poles 
to throw off the yoke of Russia, which they would 
hardly have dared to do had they not depended on 
his sanction and that of his allies, his end wa« 
answered. He began to talk more decidedly about 
the cession of Thorn and Dantzig. He knew the 
Poles had gone too far to retract and make their 
peace with Russia ; and that in case of a termination 
of the Turkish war, Catharine would punish their 
revolt by further confiscation, in which case Frederic 
must have a pretext for seizing these two towns* 
He says in his letter to Stanislas, dated the 11th of 
August, 1790, '' I have no objection to a discussion 
of the existing treaty of commerce, or the conclusion 
of a liew one, foreseeing with certainty that it will be 
acknowledged that the proposal which 1 have made 
(the cession of Thorn and Dantzig) to coihpensate 
me for a considerable loss of my customs, is and 
alwayi Tmll be the only just and practicable way to 
render the commerce of the Polish nation as flounsh- 
ing as possible,** &c. The Poles were naturally 
averse to yield the commerce of the Vistula entirely 
into the hands of Prussia; and instructed their 
ambassadors to the various courts in alliance with 
Prussia to endeavour to set aside the demand. All 
these attempts were useless;* Dantzig and Thorn 

* Fitt, tbe English mlnUrter, wc p rww od himflelf retj Anddedly od thia 
palm to GoQiit Cmriski, the Fwiah anfibosrador. ** What adTsntsge," he 
Mid to that nobleman, " do yoa dertre (torn these two outlets iSr your 
wodnetions in the state of weakness in which you are at present gro«»> 
mg ander the protection of the eonrt of Petersburg 1 The King of 
Frttssia, in oBMng yon his fliendship and a treaty of alliancv, piesenta 
yoa with the means of sscapiiig Ihnn this abjeet state, and tltot slon* 
^voiild he wofth the aspenae of makiDf the tow saciifleee tiis} tefUm* 



dttitt bft fhe prioe of tlii»c«Baiiie«e)atlrctftty** No*' 
withstanding the Poles felt this, the diet in the early 
part of 1791 deoteed that lio portion of the states of 
the lepublic was eyer to be alienated. They thi» 
deprived themselves even df the show of protection 
from Prussia, afid undertook to make all these pro*, 
posed changes entirely on their own responsibility. 

The diet, however, proceeded boldly in their work 
of reform. In April, 1791, the towns were admitted 
to the elective franchise ; the afosm*d authority of the 
dietines was abolished, excepting when in a change 
of the civil ot criminal laws ; >the liberum t>eio was 
abrogated, unanimity in the diets being no longer 
required, but a plurality of votea was decreed si^- 
cleat in general matters, while, for declarattonei of 
war, treaties, &c. three^fourths of the votes' wers 
requisite, and for taxes, &c. two^-thirds. Bat the 
3d of May Was the grand day which was to give- 
l)irth to the new constitution. The articles had be^i 
long in preparation, and the king now expressed hk 
full sanction of the measilre. The reformer^ were 
well aware that there still remained sonde enemies to 
the proposed change ; and though the 5th of May was 
the day proposed, they altered It to the 3d, that they 
might anticipate any coalition of the opponents^ 
. On the grand da^ thousands of spectators thronged 
the royal castle of Warsaw, where the diets are heMt 
to wilxtess the fine ipectacle of a nation throwing off 
the trammels of an antiquated and absurd legislature* 
After the patriotic Marshal Malachowski had ad- 
dressed the assembly in terms appropriate to thff 
solemnity of the occasion, he proposf9d that the r^>ort> 
of the commission for foreign affairs should be read* 

or yoQ, and wbieb the court of Berlin propoees to yon as tbe eoii4ld«i 
or enlerinff into a treaty of comaMrce nnA Polajid."—MtaaQiiaa it 
meM OffiDski, torn. i. ^^ 

* S6«iir says^ (bat after the eonyentioq oT Beicheabaoli, *<Fl«defle 
WlUianii speke no more of Dantsig and Thom^" -vol. i. p. SW. Ho wnm 
naaa— oompeontion for tho p oi ai mi w M wMdi Awtria ww 
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The oltiaet W8» to disfl^y Hbeemster dmngoB of' 
Bi]8«ia« and the coasequent necessity of using the 
most enlightened policy to counteract them. When 
this startling document had been gone through, Po« 
tocki called on the king, as the only person who was 
unfettered by party jesdousy, to devise the mosteffi- 
cacious means to save the country. 

Stanislas rose, and declared that the only mode to 
preserve the kingdom from the dangers to which the 
abuses of its legislature had exposed it was by abol* 
ishingaU those abuses, and establishing immediately 
a new and solid constitution. He added, that, havinv 
been convinced of this a long time, he had preparea 
a plan which he would submit to the assembly. 

The new constitution called ibrth some passionate 
inTectives from the opposition members, but the re« 
formers far outnumbered their opponents, and Zabi-* 
ello, a Livonian deputy, called on the king and the 
diet to take an oath of sulherence to the constitution 
immediately. Tbe proposal was received with shouts 
of applause ; the kmg ordered the bishop of Cracow 
to administer the oath to him, and afterward addedt 
** 1 have sworn, and I Will never swerve from it. I 
eaU on all those who love their country to follow me 
to the church to take the same oath.^ He then pro* 
eeeded to the cathedral, followed by all the diet except 
twelve members; and all the bishops, ministers, 
senators, suad deputies repeated the solenm oath to 
wappon the constitution. 
, The principal articles were as follows : 

The Cath<^ religion was to remain that of tiie 
•taite ; all other sects were tolerated, but the king was 
lo be a Roman Catholic. 

The eligibility of the throne was abolished, and 
Ihe family of Saxony was to be called to the succes 
sion on the death of Stanislas. The executive power 
was intrusted to the king, and^is council composed 
of six Bolaisters, who coiSd be deprived of their offioe 
Igr a majoiity te ths diet. Whifta the diets wen not 
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rittii^tthi? kingrinraBto hare the power of maiM^^ 
treaties, &c. The regulations of the 18th of ^ni 
ooncerning the deputies of the citizens were con« 
finned. The liherum veto ^nd all confederacies were 
abolished entirely, and it was agreed that a revision 
of the constitution was to take place every twenty-* 
fifth year. 

Congratulations poured in upon Stanislas from 
almost all the courts of Europe ; and even the pope 
was among the number of congratulators. The po« 
liticians in England were enthusiastic in their adroira* 
tion of the new constitution. '* It is a work," said 
Fox, ** in which every friend to reasonable liberty 
must be sincerely interested." "Humanity," ex- 
claimed Burke, "must rejoice and glory when it 
considers the change in Poland P' Frederic Williara 
testified his approbation of the proceeding in his 
letter to the king, dated the 23d of May. Among 
other things, he says, "I congratulate myself on 
having had it in ray power to contribute to roacntain 
the liberty and independence of the Polish nation, 
and one of my most pleasing cares win be to support 
and draw closer the bond which unites us." 

Notwithstanding the ardour of Stanislas in the 
work of reform, those who were acquainted with hl« 
character felt the greatest apprehensions about his 
determination. He burst into teaars one day, on 
hearing that such fears existed, and assured Vhis au- 
ditors "that those persons were much mistaken 
about him; that he had always been unfortunate, 
but never guilty towards the nation ; that his conduct 
would belie the bad opinion entertained of him, and 
that no human force coMd shake the 'sentiments he 
professed, and would manifest, in exposing his life* 
:f it were necessary, to support the constitution, and 
consolidate the happiness of Poland." 

Although Frederic William joined the other prinoee 
in congratulations to Stanislas, ou his important 
reform in the constitution^ his heart ^d not go idljb 
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Ibain* His pontics w^ie undergoing a ecnnpleta 
diange; and hia mind, naturally tortuous, readily 
gUdea through the ever-winding paths of events 
which sprung up at this time in such confusion. The 
death of the emperor Joseph, in January, 1790, waa 
•ae of these important circumstances. His sue« 
ceasor, Leopold, found his throne tottering to the 
very foundation, and gladly availed himself of Frede* 
lie's hatred to exertion, to avert a Prussian inroad, 
and obtain peace.* A treaty was concluded between 
the two powers at Reiehenbach, on the 37th of July, 
1790, including Turkey. This treaty had the moat 
important inftuence on the politics of Europe gene- 
raHy; and Poland, being almost the focus for the 
intrigues of the three adjacent courts, experienced 
their effects in the highest degree. Russia, aban* 
doned by Austria, found it expedient to make peace, 
which she did with Sweden, within ei^teen days - 
after the convention of Reiehenbach. Although the 
saltan had one enemy the less, he also was inclined 
10 a cessation of war, since at best he could only aim 
at making the least disadvantageous peace: this 
seemed the critical moment, before Russia recovered 
from her alarm ; and the treaty was concluded be- 
tween Catharine and the Porte, at Jassy, on the 4th 
of August, 1791. Russia was thus set at liberty to 
turn her attention to Poland, almost at the very crisis 
when Frederic had grown less than lukewarm in their 
f auae^ and Leopold had not had time to forget that il 
had been allied against him. The French revolution, 
loo, which burst out about this time, had the highest 
infkience on the fate of Poland : dangers drew the 
monarchs of Europe more closely together, and they 
now more than ever dreaded the name of refomu 
The f^denee and uprightness of Leopold, however, 
acted for some tim^ as a check to Frederic William's 
vaffsatility and treachery: but this was removed by 

* i%e motlTea which chanfed FrederieVi pof i^pvl tIawb may he mob 
to 84gQi^ Decade HiilMiqM' vol i 9 989 
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file emperor^ death, on the 1st of MiMt^h, ITM* 
Even if ^e King of Prania had been honest in bin 
IHt>mt8ee to Poland, his ahum at the revolationanr 
proceedings in France 'would have prevented him 
nom performing them m defiance of Russia, that he 
mig^t be at liberty to attempt to crush the nascent 
spirit of independence in France. All the negotia<« 
ions between the three powers were sow veited in 
he closest secrecy ; but time has since shown, that 
Catharine made private and distinct arrangements 
vrilh Prussia and Austria, to prevent any opposition 
10 her designs on Poland. 

On the 16th of April, 1,799, the deputation for the 
management of foreign affairs laid an official notice 
before' the diet concerning the hostfle {n^parations of 
Russia. Notwithstaotdinff this, the diet went on 
boldly in their work of reform ; and the Sd'of May, 
Uie anniversary of the new constitution, was set apart 
for pMie rejoicing. But some gloomy presentiments 
imbittered all* the fptivity ; Felix Potocld, Br^cki, 
and Rzewinski, the three chief nobles who opposed 
the reform, although appafently isolated from the rest 
of the Poles, had been endeavouring secretly to make 
converts, and had been during some time at Jassy, 
an omen that boded no good. The diet invested the 
king with full executive power, placing the army 
entirely at his orders, and allowing him to employ 
foreign engineers. They also ordered thirty millions 
of money to be placed at his disposal, shonld war 
break out, and gave him liberty to convoke the 
poipolUt^ in case the army of 100^000 men was not 
sufficient. 

News shortly arrived that the recusant nobles ha^ 
signed an act of confederacy at Targowica,* on the 
14th of* May ; and four days after, the Russian minis- 
ter presented a protest from his mistress, against the 
innovations, promising to pardon ail those who wo«M 

* II107 eoidit (miy nuutar tbifiMa 
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lenovmee theni^ ImM threftteni&if «& who i«^ 
80* AlthOHgh this declaration of war, for soch it was^ 
teuftt have been expected by all the thinkingr Poles, 
ihey had no doubt hoped for some fortunate event to 
«yert the blow : and, ever credulous, some still de- 
pended on Fiederic William. This monarch, how« 
ever, soon undeceived them ; for in answer to the 
king^s letter of th^ 3Ut of May, he says, ** I will 
frankly confess, that after all that bad passed during 
the last year, it was easy to foresee the difficulties in 
which the King of Poland now finds himself involved. 
On more than one occasion, the Marquis of Lucche- 
^ini has been commissioned to communicate my fears 
on that point, as well to your majesty as the leading 
members of the government. Since the time when 
the re-establibhment of the general tranquillity in 
Europe has allowed explanation, and since the Em- 
press of Russia has evinced a decided opposition to 
-ihe revolution of the 3d of May, my way of thinking 
and the language of my ministers have never varie£ 
While I viewed with a calm eye the new constitution 
which the republic has made for itself with my ap» 
poval and concurrence, I never thought of support- 
ing it, or protecting it. 

^ Your majesty will feel that, the state of things 
iiaving entirely changed since the alliance I con- 
tracted with you, and that the present conjunctures, 
produced by ^e constitution of the 3d of May, not 
being conformable to the engagements which were 
atlpSated, it is not my part to comply with the ex- 
"peetatiens of your majesty."* 

We hardly dare to allow ourselves to express our 
feelings on reading this letter, but prefer to give the 
opinion of one who had more experience in the un- 
worthy tricks of politicians. ** We have oftqp seen,** 
says Count S^gur, '^justice sacrificed to ambition in 
fNmieii^but never have politicians allowed theoMselves 

^9 
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•port so openly with t^e faith of trmlies.'^* 

On the 18th of May the Russian «iHiy, consisting 
of 80,000 troopa of the line and 90^000 Cossacks, 
received their orders to enter Poland* The Polish 
army consisted of thjree diyiiuons, one headed hy the 
kino's nephew, Joseph Poniatowski, the seGOod by 
Michael Wielhorski, and the third bv the iswaom 
Kosciusko. Stanislas promised to put himself at the 
head of his troops, and the Poles in general looked 
forward with sanguine hopes. Those, however, who 
knew the king had no such expeGtatians,t and were 
not surprised when he formed a new council of war, 
and ordered Joseph Poniatowski to retire towards 
the river Bu^, in order to concentrate the forces 
about Warsaw. Several skirmishes occurredt in 
which the Poles had, in general, the advantage. 

Kosciusko had a glorious affair at Zielence, on the 
18th of June ; and Mokranowski distinguished him- 
self at Polonna, at the head of his cavalry. Bat the 
battle of Dubienka was the most decisive affiray in 
this short and tantalizing campaign. Headed 1^ 
Kosciusko, the Poles withstood an enemy three times 
their number, and made an honourable retreat, after 
much slaughter. The courage and prudence exhibited 
hy Kosciusko on this day marked him out to the 
Poles as one of their greatest military champions. In 
Lithuania the army was restricted by similar orders^ 
and the Russians advanced almost unopposed. 

Notwithstanding his timid counsels, the kmg con- 
tinued to act the hero, at least in words, and frfr* 
quently ezekdmed, with enthusiasm, *^ that he would 



• By the 6th article of the treaty of ITBO, Frederic William 
feoand to proteot the repabUd fhxn foreifo iriterftrence, **at any time «r 
tn aoy mMner.**— S<^fur*i Dmade Hutori^ue, vol. it. 

t The Poles, it must be confessed, showed t)ie most tender regard to 
the divine person of thdr kmg. << I do not speak," says Othiskl, " of the 
Aislfa whleh it is «aid be formed to repair to the aanp tf nulmo, wImps 
a body of 1S,000 men were assembled : (br this enterprise would hav% 
cost too many sasryieet qfki»peao0dkabU§,*'^Mim, dc JficM Ogh^ 
tkif vol. i. p, IdO* 
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father die gionoualy than betray the oonfi^noe <^ 
his nation, and aacrifice the interest of his subjects." 
Every day, however, gave the lie to this assertion, 
and his irresolution was hourly exhibited more 
glaringly. 

Of this his observation on reading a spirited pro* 
test of the Lithuanians against the traitorous con* 
federaey is a striking exemplification t ^It is well, 
very well; but are t^ not afraid of compromising 
tliems^ves,and exposing themselves to persecution, 
if chances happened to turn out against us ?" This 
short remark speaks his real sentiments* On the 
09d of June he wrote to the emmss, offering to 
make the grand-duke Constantine his suetcessor ; but 
he only received reproaches for having violated the 
v€tcta converUa, and a palpable hint to join the coOf 
tederatioti of Targowica. On the 33d of July the 
king signed the act of the confederates, and Poland 
was o'lce more in the hands of the Russians* The 
patriot officers were discharged ; the army was disp 
banded, or scattered in small detachments, and the 
Inhabitants of the various districts were oUiged to 
accede to the confederation, and declare that all the 
proceedings of the constitutional diet were acts of 
despotism. The latter part of this year was spent 
in making these arrangements, and negotiating wi& 
the confederates. 

Early in 1793 the Prussian troops entered Great 
Poland. The confederates, whose commissionem 
now sat at Grodno, in vain remonstrated with the 
Russian minister; their only answer was, that he 
was ignorant of the designs of Frederic William, 
but they must take care not to incense that prince 
by imprudent hostilities, without having previously 
consulted the court of Russia. The oondTederates, at 
least all those who were not mere creatures of 
Catharine, now began to repent their rashness, and 
they issued a protestation, on the 3d of February, 
against the Prussian invasioat vound up with thes^ 
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wotds: ^We ^11 prenerre oor fejndslie wh<de,*er 
none of us will surrire our disaster*^ 

To add to the calamities of Poland, the richest 
imiikerB of Warsaw, in whose hands capitalists had 
vested immense sums, declared themselves insolTsnL 
This shock was severely felt by the greatest portion 
of the mone> ed Poles ; for the bankers, by giving- as 
high a rate of interest as seven or eight per cent, 
. "were ^e holders of most of the capital. 

On the Sdth of March Frederic issued a mani- 
festo, stating openly his intentibn of seizing Great 
Poland,* and assigning as motives for this treacheiy 
and disregard of his former treaties, that the pinci- 
pies of jacobinism were gaining ground fast in that 
oonntiy ; '* that the spirit of French democracy and 
the principles of that atrocious sect, which seeks to 
make proselytes on all sides, begin to take deep root 
in Poland, so that the man<Buvree of the jacobin 
emissaries are powerfully supported there, and that 
there are sdready formed there several revolutionaiy 
chibs, which mdce an open professaon of their senti- 
inents.^t He admits that he had previously con- 
certed this invasion with the courts of Vienna and 
Petexsburgs that he intends to incorporate several 

* OglnAi oomirths some egreglons Uunders in this part of bis Bl»- 
nolrs. He quotes Frederic's manifltsto of the SSth of March, ** U is 
kMown by all Eiireps,*' 4to^ as one dated the 16th of January. 

It is erfdent the count never read the original, for he makes the sea* 
tenee '^ Le Rot aime," Ac. the teiminatioii, whereas it is in the middlOL 
1^ says also that Dantiif is not oaned in this flianiftsto| whereas w« 
llndy ** In consequence, we have resolved, in concert with her majesty 
the emprass of all the Russias, to take possession erf* the districts abow 
BaiBed, Mwetlasqf M« touns^ Thorn and DantzigfOnd to inaorpo^ 
rate than m okt aUOes," Ac.«-fiee Appendix to S^gur. 

t As these singular documents are of great importance, we Will 
Mmwribe a ftw striking claotes. After stating that he has ordered his 
troops to eaier Poland, he proceeds, '* He flatters huoiielf, that with feel- 
inga so pacific, lie may^depend on the good-will of a nation whose wel- 
we can never be indiffiirMit to him, and to which he wishes to give reai 
/m^a qf ku qj^eUon and rtifanL'' To add the last st^ to this climax 
of ^Ung iiwuit, he ^orders all the inhabitants, ** under penalty of thv 
punishment customary in such cases ot reAisal/* to t«ke aa oath of «&»• 



ttrtiftto of 6re«t Pokuri mi tbe towns <^ Tbom 
and Dantiig with Im states, promising, at tke samc^ 
tuney to maintaia all the iahabitants in their posses- 
sions, privileges* and rights, secqlar.and ecclesiastic* 

The empress ordered her minister, Sierers, to eon* 
cert with the envoy of Prussia, Bucholz, the nartiticMi 
of the kingdom ; and on the 9th of April taey lai4 
befoie the commissioners of the eonfederales a( 
Grodno a declaration, involving the destiay oi Po-» 
land. After having foirmerly stated that they only 
earae as allies of the majority of the nation, they 
now complain that ^ the spirit of faction and disoon* 
tent has spread to such a great extent, that thosQ 
who ^ve themselves the trouble of fomenting it an4 
rendering it general, having failed in their intrigue^ 
with foreign courts to attach suspicion to the designs 
of Russia, have directed all their efforts to fasciuatu 
tlie eyes of the people, always easy to seduce* 
They have succeeded so far that this san>e people^ 
after being frustrated in their criminal designs, have 
become the sharers in the hatred and enmity wlujc^h 
they have vowed against the empire of Russia* 
Without mentioning here several facts generally 
known, and which prove the hostile inclinations ol 
the greatest part of the Poles, it will suffice to say 
that they have abused the principles of humanity 
and moderation which directed the generals and om^ 
eers of the army of her majesty the empress ii| 
their operations and in their conduct, according, tp 
the empress's orders given them in this particular | 
BO that they had risen against them in every way» 
ill treating them, turning them into ridicule, and the 
boldest among them have even dared to speak of the 
Sicilian Vespers, threatening them with the sam^ 
fate.^ They state that they have the consent ol 
Austria to limit the extent of Poland, and invite the 
Poles to a diet, to co-operate with then\ in making 
this arrangement. 

The ministers ob%ed the confedexated€ainmissio9 



to Te-eslirash the peimanebt eomicll "mYA^ bad bem 
instituted in 1775, -which w^s so fe^ily made an iit- 
ttrument of Russia, and wliich had been aboli^ed 
fy the reformers. They also urged the king and hte 
new cooneil to convoke the diet immediately at 
Grodno; but before issuing the circular letters for 
the election, Stanislas resolved to try his personal 
influence with Catharine, and ofiered at the same 
time to abdicate the tlunone. To this proposal she 
replied, through her minister, that the moment he 
chose for abdication was the least opportune ; and 
that all considerations of propriety required him 
to retain the reins of authority in his hands until 
he had extricated the kingdom from its present 
troubles. 

To ensure a majority in the diet, the ministers 
obliged the commission of the confederacy to pass a 
temporary law, called «ancthim, dated the 11th of 
May, that those should not be eligible who had not 
acceded to the confederacy, or had concurred in the 
establishment of the new constitution. To make 
security still more sure, another «anc»^tffn was passed, 
which extended the restriction to all who had pro* 
tested against any of the commissioners* decisions. 
To enforce these laws Itussian garrisons were placed 
in all the places appointed for the dietincs. 

The king was now as imbecile as ever; and his 
answer to Count Oginski*s proposal to plan a deter- 
mined resistance is a sad omen of his conduct. 
•* God is witness,** said he, ** of the purity of the in- 
tentions of my heart; I have nothing to reproadi 
myself with ; the misfortunes which overwhelm Po* 
land consume me with grief, and shorten my days, 
without a possibility of my being able to be useful 
to it. — Under any other circumstances Count Ogin- 
6ki*s project would be very good ; but, to sum up our 
calculation, what result would be produced by this 
rhodomontade on my part, which does not suit either 
my age <» my stiengthi eshauiited by laboun and 



-peipefnalTezatioiul'* H^ opmed tbis fotid diet on 
the 17th of June, by announcing his fears for the 
fate of his country, and recommending negotiation 
as the only means of procuring any alleriation of 
th^ir troubles. The Russian and Prussian ministen 
sent a note to the assembly, requiring them to com- 
ply with the demands contained in the manifesto of 
the 39th of March. The diet, although so artfully 
picked by Russia, was not at first very tractable; 
some little portion of patriotism found its way mto 
it in spite of the care and scrutiny employed. Sie- 
vers, Catharine's minister, demaiided that the treaty 
should be signed on the 17th of July; and this anr 
nouncement, which brought the Poles face to face 
with the destiny preparing for them, roused even the 
most listless. ''They threaten us with Siberia," 
said the deputies ; '* those deserts will not be without 
charms for us; every thing there will recall the 
cause of our country to our minds ! Well, let us go 
to Siberia! Conduct us there, sire! There your 
virtue and ours will make our enemies tremble !" 
At this exclamation, a part of the assembly rose 
spontaneously, crying out, *' Yes, let us go to Siberia I 
Let us set out!*' After this burst of enthusiasm^ 
Karski, deputy for Plo9k, having in his eye some 
^ho did not, he knew, share in tlus patriotic feelings 
declared that ^ if there was any one in that hall who 
dared to sanction the treaty, he would be the first to 
teach him what fate a traitor deserves." Misfortune, 
remarks S6gur, has its intoxication as well as happi- 
ness. The king was highly alarmed at these remains 
of patriotism, and exhorted the diet to comply with 
the demands of the ministers. The bishop of Livo- 
nia exerted all his powers of arti$ce as well as ora- 
tory to induce them to submit; he assured them 
that ''when the Empress of Russia was satisfied* 
she would not insist on the cession of the provinces 
which the King of Prussia had invaded ; and, conse^ 
fluentlv* Inr *»niging the aaDeaaaionA to Russia thiv 






wotid ATOM tboie wlMi Prdsaia leqnired.'' Tfo 
ardour of Ibese credulous patriots was soon cooled ; 
tbe motion passed with a majority of seventy-three 
Toices against twenty, and, after a few days' debate 
oh the several articles, the sad and disgraceful treaty 
was signed on the 23d of July. On the following 
day the Prussian minister demanded concessions^ 
similar to those just made, in hit master's name. 

But, humiliated as the Poles were, they could not 
atifle their indignation at Frederic William's treach- 
ery; he it was, they said, who, by his deceitful 
promisee, had urved them to rebel against the tyr- 
anny of Rusi^ia; ne was the Satan, exclaimed they, 
irho tempted us to eat the forbidden fruit of liberty, 
and now ne not only laughs at our misfortune, but is 
one of the instruments to inflict it. They could not 
forget how warmly he had expressed his approval of 
"all the reforms he now complained of. He could not 
^rase from their remembrance the letter he had writ> 
ten to his amlmssador at Warsaw, Count Goltz : *' In 
oonibrmity with the friendly feeling which has ai- 
rways led me to co-operate for the prosperity of the 
imublic as well as to consolidate its new constituliont 
^ feeling of which 1 have never failed to sive every 
jnroof in my power, I admire and applaud tne imfori 
^fuU step* which the nation has taken, and which 1 
^nsi^ essentiail to consolidate its w^lfare.-^ re- 
vest y6a to present, in the most solemn manner, 
•my sincere congratulations to the kingr to the mar- 
idials of the diet, ^and all those who have contributed 
to such ah impcntant work.** But imprecations were 
tew the only instrumerits of Poli^ vengeance, and 
ire have already had fre^ent opportunttiescf seeing 
the efficiency of the Poles in thisas in other tpeciesef 
Varfare. The king, the butt ef all parties, ocoasicin- 
4tlly threw a dash of his theatrical pathos into the 
%6ene, piot^tii^ his nmoeoiiBe of the tnisfoittmes of 
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JM mxmky \ aiid Xh& dim al»sokt€^l7 had the patfenc^, 
<m HMtiy ocestsiottSy to hear him exclaim) ^ We hata 
done sUI'thftt lay in our power, we have made every 
attempt^ and we have omitted nothing f* But when 
he urged the deputies to ratify the treaty, ihehr for- 
bearance was exhausted : the^ told him some haM 
truths ; — ^that he Was only the instrument of Catha- 
rine to tyrannize and of^ress the Poles $ that had he 
not paralyzed their arms in the campaign of 179^9 
^ey might now be enjoying their liberty, or at lea^t 
the satisfaction of having done their duty* 

This was only a procrastination of the evil day; 
Russian despotism, which at home knew no other 
law but ^* to say to this man go, and he goeth, and to 
another come, and he cometh," was not mollified bjr 
migrating a few miles farther to the west ; and on the 
99a of September Sievers sent another declaration 
to the diet to insist on the immediate ratification of 
the treaty, and finished this note by announcing his 
intention, that, to prevent all disorder, he should or- 
der two battalions of grenadiers, with four pieces Of 
artillery, to surrc^Mid the castle where the diet was 
held. No strangers except the Russian officers, who 
were stri'-My charged to prevent the deputies evep 
from moving from their seats, were to be admitted. 
At the same time, said Sievers, he ensured the depu- 
ties a perfect freedom of debate ! Even then the 
diet would not submit without reservation to the de- 
mands of Russia. Surrounded as the^ were with 
the sworn slaves of Catharine, some few membery 
still raised their voices against this prostitutibn of 
the forms of liberty. 

Russian patience was exhausted; on the same 
night four members, who had distinguished them 
delves by their patriotism, were dragged from theit 
homes by Russian sddiers ; and it was in vain that 
the diet protested against the violence. Sievers 

* Ft 
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CTOi 8tin had tiie effronteiy to sayi that *<he ha:ii 
never pretended to curb the freedom of speech and 
discussion;'* but he added, " that be was noTaccount- 
able to any one for arresting the four deputies ; but 
that he wdidd teach Poland that first of laws, how to 
lespect sovereigns, which the Jacobin principles and 
those of the 3dof May did not observe." To this 
threat the diet made no answer ; but preserved as 
obstinate silence. Notwithstanding that the Riuk 
sian general, who was present, in£[>nned them thai 
they must remain in that hall until they acceded t9 
the demands, and that if these means iailed he was 
instructed to use rigour,' not a mouth was opened. At 
three in the morning the general rose to call in a 
detachment of soldiers, when a traitorous deputy in 
the Russian interest proposed that silence should be 
considered as a consent to the motion, and accor- 
dingly the marshal of the diet, Bialinski, who was of 
the same party, put the question, if the treaty should 
be signed without reservation! This was threo 
times repeated without answer, and he declared that 
it had received the sanction of the diet, and ac» 
cordingly it was signed on the 5th of September. 

The very princij^e of the partisans of ihe worst 
abuses of government is injustice, and, fortunately for 
the cause of liberty, its features declare it so plainly 
to belong to the family of vice, that it cannot always 
avoid detection.^ The confederates of Targowica 
soon showed how little they had been influenced in 
their proceedings by love for their country and its 
ancient constitution ; for they confiscated, plundered, 
and tyrannized even more th§n the Russians. But 
they received the treatment they deserved : they had 
answered the puipose Cathariiie wished, namely, to 
furnish a pretext for the invasion ; and she, having no 
further service for them, in September dissolved the 
confederation. 

^he diet performed their last sad and unwilling 
on the 934 of November. They poEed down 
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die beantlftal stracture of the constitutioi]* they had so 
proudly erected, and Poland, at least the remains of 
It, relapsed into the former absurd mode of legis- 
lation. 

The allied powers did not forget to ** reduce the 
xepublic of Poland into narrower limits i" Catharine 
advanced her frontier into the middle of Lithuania 
and Yolhynia; and Frederic William had the re- 
maining portion of Great Poland, and part of Little 
Poland, for his share of the spoil. The limits, how- 
ever, it must be remembered, were not definitiyely 
marked out ; military possession was the only ten- 
ure, and the Poles found that empresses and kings 
set at naught the denunciation, *^ Cursed is he who 
removeth his neighbour's landmark.** ' 

The remaining portion of the kingdom was ensured 
to Stanislas, to be governed by the old laws; but he 
was not allowed to reign alone even over this nar- 
row domain. Tlie Russian ambassador was abso- 
lute master at Warsaw, and Russian troops were the 
garrison. 

Such was the end of the short-lived constitution of 
the 3d of May. Ephemeral as it was, ii suggests 
some important reflections. There are certain stages 
in disorders of the political constitution as well as 
the physical, in which no remedies can afford any 
service, but, on the contrary, prove fatal. When 
corruptions and abuses are so widely disseminated 
as they were in the Polish government, nothing 
short of a radical reform can be beneficial : partisd 
weeding is useless ; one weed left behind is sufficient 
to produce another crop of the noxious plants equal 
to that which we removed. But to bear such a radi- 
cal reform popular strength is requisite, and unfor-- 
tunately Poland had delayed the desirable remedy 
till its force and resources were too much exhausted ; 
and its sad fate is a warning to other states, not to 
defer the important season till too late. 
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CHAPTER XL 

FBUMiu H ijmaeii bimi liCqnig-— rsrrioiie vmwpmcT n tti 

FMIHt 9i WuMw eomBpoDi vith KMdiMktt—TlM Rinitn Mlnii 
Itr oritra tba Traopf to <IM«i4— BladaliMki w&tnam, maii. ■ucImi ta 
Crpepw—KiMciaakoentorB Cracow— CoDfederacy of Craoow— Kooef- 
wio daatamd Qoncrallvdmo— KmistBaiEiM lifo-JtooeiwIio minhi 
Miioai iko S«aofaui»~In«m«ctMn at Wamw, m4 Kjiwlaititqfthe 
VOMiaiw— Lithuania— BarboritiM at Warsaw— KoacmskD'a Camp at 
Wala—TbeKinfoT Prussia lOTests Warsaw; retreats— Insiinreetlpia 

SGcaat Poland— amraiow narehea agatast tba Pial riots fl attto «r 
aeMowiea, aod Koaeiuako taken ftiaoner— The Raoaiaiis ti^ PiHm 
— Mas— ftre d'Praga— Warsaw sarrenders— Russian, Prussian, aid 
Awcrtan PHaDMn—TUrd Piwtiflo D   8taniaiatfi Abdjeatjaa ; DeAh ; 
MdCbaraeiar. 

Thi Poles have a proverb, " You may strip a Pol« 
to bis shirty but if you attempt to take his shirt he 
win regain all.** Although they have not preciseljr 
verified this, they seem always to have kept it in 
their eye as a pnnciple of action ; they have always 
fubmitted in the first instance to the greatest aggres- 
sions with wonderful indifference ajid docility, but 
have generally made the most determined resistance 
to the finishing act of tyranny. " The proud Poles'* 
might be expected to find the yoke of subjugatioa 
more galling than any other nation in the world ; it 
was still a country of nobles, men whose only bus!-* 
ness was to rule, and cherish lofty feelings. Those 
who were too devoted to their liberty to stay to wit* 
ness their country's oppression were now wandering 
outcasts in foreign lands ; but wherever they went 
they carried with them hearts which still yearned for 
their homes, although they could not find any ei\joy« 
ment in them without independence. Dresden and 
l<eipzig were the chief places of refuge for these 
patriots, among whom Potocki, Kolontay, Mala, 
chowski, Mostowski, and Kosciusko were the most 
coospicttous. Tbey were not, however, wiHiog to 
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aacriilee the lives of their eonntrymen in nmh and 
useless straggles, bat waited for a favourable Junc- 
ture to unsheath the sword once more against theii 
oppressors. But their fellow-patriots in Poland, who 
were feeling more keenly the pains of tyranny, were 
more impatient, and obliged them to hasten ,theii 
{klans, ^ and thus," says one who was enlisted among 
them,* *^ they left to Providence the issue of the mosi 
rash snterprise that could be conceived." The de 
•ign was first formed at Warsaw, and the revolution 
jpegulariy devised a commission of four persons form 
ing the active body. Their agents were ^read al^ 
over the kingdom ; the plot was speedily maturing 
and would no doubt have become general had noi 
ihe explosion been forestalled. 

Igclstrom, who had succeeded Sievers, and was 
invested With plenary power, insisted on the hnme 
diate reduction of the Polish army to 15,000. At thin 
time it consisted of about 30,000 men, divided into 
small bodies, scattered in different parts of the king- 
dom under the surveillance of the Russian trdops. 
The permanent council was obliged to obey the 
mandate, and issued the orders. This was the signal 
for throwing off the galling yoke. A strict corres- 
pondence iuid been carried on between the Poles 
abroad and their brother patriots in Poland. Cracow 
was fixed on as the point of junction, and unanimous 
eonsent placed the noble Kosciusko at the head of 
the confederacy. The patriots of Warsaw had sent 
two emissaries, in September, 1793, to this great man, 
who had retired to Leipzig, and he then commenced 
communications with Ignatius Potocki and Kolontay. 
Not satisfied with report, Kosciusko went to the 
frontier of Poland, that he might ascertain the state 
of feeling ; he then forwarded his companion Z»< 
jonczek to Warsaw, where he staid ten days undis- 
covered* His report was that '^ the members of the 

• Count Ogiiifki. 
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mmpimaf w«re lealous, but too endmi&atie, Aat 
iheif only coonexion with the anny was tlnoof^ 
Madaliaaki«Dzi»lynftkitaiidafewaufoaltenw.^'* £a- 
piistaa* however* a baaker of Warsaw, made hiraadf 
veryinatruiDeotal in preparing the oainds^f the peo* 
pie {jpr the grand attempt propoeed ; and Madaliiudd 
pledged himaelf to risk all if they attempted to oblige 
aim to disband hie brigade. 

The approach of such a man as iCosetusko to the 
frontier coiild not be kept seereL While Zajoncz^ 
was at Warsaw, Koseiusko had an interview witk 
Wodzicki, commander of SOOO troops* pear Cracow, 
end the circumstance eame to the ears of a Russian, 
eolonei stationed iheie; but fortunately Koseiusko 
was apprized of the event, and to luU suspicion im^ 
mediately retired to Italy, 

The arrival of Stanislas and the Russian ambas- 
sador at Warsaw from Grodno was the signal for 
fresh persecution^ Arrests daily took place, and 
Mostowslu, one of the chief senators, was imprisoned, 
▲bout this time Zajonczek returned from Dresden* 
ftnd the king being aware of it, and knowing he was 
one of the emigrants, suspected his design, and in- 
formed ihe Russian minister; in consequence of whick 
the patriot was ordered to leave the kingdom. 

Madalinski was the first to draw the sword of re* 
bellion. He was stationed at Pultusk, about eight 
leagues from Warsaw, with 700 cavalry $ and on re- 
ceiving the order to disband the corps, he refused, 
and declared it was impossible till their pay, which 
was two months in arrears, was advanced. Afler 
this, whidi occurred on the 15th of Msu'ch, 1794, he 
set out fior Cracow, having previously traversed the 
new Prussiaa territory, made several pdsoners, and 
exacted conUibutiona. > 

KosoiuiidEO was awareof tMs bold step, and thougli 
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hf$ wovU fffobiibly have adviaed more caution, knew 
the die was oaet, and that it was now too late to de- 
base. He faaatened from Sasony, reached Cracow 
<m the night of the d3d of March, where Wodzicki, 
with a body of 400 men, was ready to rcreive him, 
«Bd on the following day waa proclaimed generalia- 
ftimo. The garrison and all the troops at Cracow 
iook the oath of allegianee to Kosciusko ; and a deed 
of insurraetion was drawn np, by which thi8 great 
jnan was appointed dictator, in imitation of the Ro- 
man custom in great emergencies. His power>was 
ftbsolute ; he hid. the command of the armies, and 
fthe regulation of all affairs pcrfitical and civil. He 
was commissioned, however, to appoint a national 
council, the choice being left to his own will. He 
was also empowered to nominate a successor, but 
tie was to be subordinate to the national council. 

Never before was confidence so fully and so un- 
jBcrupulously reposed by a nation in a single indi- 
vidual ; and never were expectations better grounded 
ihan in the present instance. Thadeus Kosciusko* 
was bom of a noUe, but not very illustrious, Lithua- 
nian family, and was early initiated in the science 
o{ war at the military school of Warsaw. In his 

£>uth his affectiona were firmly engaged to a young 
dy, the daughter of the Marshal of Lithuania; but 
it was his fate to see his love crossed, and his 
inamorata married' to another, Piince Lubomirski. 
He then went io France, and on his return applied 
to Stanislas for a military appointment ; but was re- 
fused because he was a favourite of Adam Czartory* 
aki, whom Stanislas hated. Kosciusko sought to 
dispel his disappointment in the labours of war. The 
British colonies of America were then throwing off 
the yoke of their unnatural mothw-country — their 
cause was thai of Justice and liberty, and one dear 
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to the heart of a yomiff proiid-epirited Pole. Oifr 
young hero served in the patriotic ranks of Qates 
and Washington, and was appointed aid-de-camp to 
the latter great general. When the glorious struggle 
in the new world was crowned with success, be re- 
turned to his own country, where he found an equalFr 
glorious field for his exertions. He held the rank 
of major-general under Joseph Poniatowski in the 
campaign of 1792, to which office he had been raised 
by tiie diet, and we liave already seen what a glo- 
rious earnest he then gave of what was to be exw 
pected from him, had not his ardouf been checked 
oy the king's timidity and irresolution. 

The first acts of the dictator were to issue ram- 
monses to all the nobles and citizens ; to impose a 
property- tax, and make all the requisite arrange- 
ments which prudence dictated with regard to 3ie 
commissariat of his little army. On the 4st of April 
he left Cracow, at the head of about 4000 men, most 
of whom were armed with scythes ; and marched in 
the direction of Warsaw, to encounter a body of 
Russians more than thrice their own number, which 
he understood were ordered against them by Igel- 
Strom. 

The patriots encountered the enemy on the 4th of 
April near Raclawic^, a village about six or seven 
Polish miles* to the north-east of Cracow. The 
battle lasted nearly five hours, but victory declared- 
in favour of the Poles ; 3000 Russians being killed, 
and many prisoners ; eleven cannon, and a standard 
taken. This success confirmed the wavering pa* 
triots, and accelerated the development of the insur> 
rection throughout the kingdom. In vain did the 
king issue a proclamation, by order of Igelstrom, 
denouncing the patriots^as the enemies of the conn* 
try, and Erecting the permanent council to coai* 
mence legal proceedings against them; the tame 

^APdldiorOenmiSmilslaiiMrixeqpaltocironraBdilMga^ tt 
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mAmkuma of Ib^se d^Kmdaiits of Igelstrom oniy 
•erved tp mcrease the imtatioii of the patriots. Thyf 
state of Poland is thus described by the RqssiaB 
miflkt^ himselfy iii a letter of the 16ih of April, ad- 
diesa^d to the secretary of war at Petersburg, and 
intercepted by the Poles :— 

** The whide Polish army, which musters about 
18,000 strong, is in complete rebellion, excepting 
iOOOt who compose the garrison of Warsaw. — The 
insurrection strengthens every moment, its progress 
is very rapid, and its success terrifying. I am my- 
self in expectation of seeing the confederation of 
Lublin advance, and I have no hope but in God and 
the good cause of ray sovereign* Lithuania will not 
fail, certainly, to follow the example," ^c. 

On the same day Igelstrom ordered the permanent 
council to arrest above twenty of the most distin- 
guished persons whom he named. He also issued 
his orders to the grand-general to disarm the Polish 
garrison of Warsaw. The 18th of April was the 
appoii^ted day, as the most favourable to the design, 
since it was a festival, Easter eve, and most of the 
population would be at mass. Strong guards were 
to be stationed at tlie church-doors; the Russian 
troops were to m\ze the powder magazines and 
arsenal, and the garrison were then to be immediately 
:£sariiied. In case of resistance, the Cossacks re* 
ceiled the viUanous orders to set fire to the city in 
several places and carry •off the king. The desigUc 
however, fortunately transpired on the very same day 
that it was formed. Kilinski, a citizen of Warsaw, 
discovered the plan, and informed the patriots that 
Bussianst in Polish uniforms, were to form the guards 
whidi, on the festivals, are stationed at the churches* 
in confirmation of his account, he assured them that 
one of his neighbours, a tailor, was at work on the 
>* A private meeting of th^ patriots imme* 
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diately took place, in which it wm determined to 
anticipate it by unfailing; the standard of incrarrec- 
tion on the 17th. The precipitancy of the |Aot <fid 
not admit of much organization, the only concerted 
step was to seize the arsenal, which was to be the 
signal for the insurrection. 

At four in the morning a detachment of Polirii 
guards attacked the Russian picket, and obtained 
possession of the arsenal and ^e powder magazine, 
and distributed arms to the populace. A most ob- 
stinate and bloody battle took place in the streets of 
Warsaw, which continued almost without intermis- 
sion during two days. But notwithstanding the supe- 
riority in number of the Russian troops, amounting 
to nearly 8000, the patriots were victorious. This 
fflorious success was not obtained without much 
Bloodshed; above 2S00 of the enemy were killed, 
and nearly 2000 taken prisoners. The most san- 
^inary aflray took place before IgeIstrom*s hoirae, 
which was defended with four cannon and a bat- 
talion of infantry. But nothing could withstand the 
impetuosity of the Poles ; Igelstrom narrowly es- 
caped to Krasinski's house, where he made offers to 
capitulate. The king exhorted the people to sne- 
pend their attack ; in the pause, while the patriots 
were expecting Igelstrom^s submission, he escaped 
and fled to the Prussian camp which was near Wai^ 
saw. But the patriotic spirit of the Poles on these 
glorious days was unalloyed by a particle of selfish 
or dishonest feeling; in obedience to a proclamation 
demanding the restitution even of this lawful plunder 
of Igelstrom's house, and issued three days after the 
event, all the bank-notes were brougiit back, and 
even the sterling money to the amount of 95,000 
ducats of gold. Many striking instances of disin^ 
terestedness were elicited by this prochimation, bat 
the following must not be passed over in the ciowd. 
A private soldier presented himself at the treasury 
with 1000 ducats of gold which had fallen into his 
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hKuSMf 9M'{<oft a kiter timeTefuaed any lewudforhii 
IkooBstj; it was with extreme reluctance that he 
accepted eren a ducat, repeating, that he found all 
the reward he desired in the pleasure of serving his 
country- and performing his duty. 

On the 17th, the people crowded to the castle» 
where they found General Mokranowski and Zakrze w- 
aki, who had formeily been president of the city under 
the, constitution of the dd of May. The latter was 
lainstated in his post by unanimous acclamation, 
and the general was appointed governor. Mokra- 
Bowski was one of the old body of patriots, and had 
signalized himself in the campaign of 1792.* They 
established a provisional executive council, consist- 
ing of twelve persons besides themselves. The 
council declared at their first meeting that they sub- 
scribed without reservation to the act of insurrection 
fii Cracow ; they also sent a deputation to the king 
to testify their respect to him, but at the same time 
prudently expressed their intention of obeying the 
orders of none but Kosciusko. The dictator imme- 
diately ordered all the inhabitants of Warsaw to lay 
down their arms at the arsenal to prevent any dis- 
turbances. 

The Lithuanians did not long delay to obey the 
call of their Polish brethren: on the night of the 
%$d of April, Jasinski, with 300 soldiers, and some 
hundred citizens, attacked the Russian garrison at 
Wilna, and after a repetition of the scene of carnage 
at Warsaw, were left masters of the city. 

Fortune, however, was not uniformly favourable to 
ihe good cause. A body of nearly 40,000 Prussians 
entered the palatinate of Cracow, and effected a 
Jimetion with the Russians near Szczekociny, and 
the King of Prussia arrived in a few days to head 
them in person. Kosciusko advanced with 16,000 
regular troops and about 10,000 peasants, to the de- 

« * At tbe hmd of die wnhj, in tb» tngngeamiA at ZiatoiMe, on th» 
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fence of Cracow ; and, bein^ ignoirsnt that tiie 
were reinforced by the Prossiane, found himself i 
gaged witJi a force double his own. The engnge- 
ment of Szczetociny took place on the 6ib of haSet 
the Poles lost about 1000 men, but made their retreat 
in good order, witholit being pmwied. KoscioskOy 
in announcing this affaiir to the supreme cotmcil, sayg, 
*< We haTe sustained a trifling loss, compefed witk 
what we have caused the enemy.— We ha^e efl^te^ 
<mr retreat in good order, after a cannonade of three 
hours.** Another body of the patriots suffered « 
similar defeat near Chelm, three days after; and tm 
complete the climax of misfortune, tlie city of Cra« 
cow fell into the hands of the Prussians onUhe ISfsb* 
These untoward events, following in »uch rapid 
succession, began to depress the spirits of the 
Poles ; and the violent and seditious exclaimed that 
these reverses were caused by traitors, and were 
greatly to be attributed to the negligence of the 
government in not punishing the numerous individ- 
uals who crowded the prisons. Warsaw threfttened 
to exhibit a revival of the bloody deeds of the Moun- 
tain butchers of the French revolution. On the 97^ 
of June, a young hot-headed demagogue iniaaied 
the passions of the rabble with a bombastic harangue 
on the treachery to which he ascribed the leeent 
reverses, and urged the necessity of checking it. Iff 
making an example of the persons now in eostedvv 
On the following day the^ went in a crowd to toe 
president, to demand the imiAediateexeciftioDof the 
unfortunate prisoners ; and being refosed, they broke 
open the prisons and actually nunpr. ei^t pexsonaL 
This disgraceful a^ almost in^Kscriminate butoberr 
was ^eilh difficulty sto|yped by the aothoritieaJ* 
Every true patriot lamented deeply this tdot on the 
fclory of their revolution, imd none more than the 

* The « r^moin Oculaire" of tlie rerolation of 1794 aKiibM modi 
of tMt n^'*9tkta to the ioiricaee of SunMt* and hie party *. ead it 
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and upright KoseiiiBko. <*S6e,^ iaid hei 
** whfti tfBfic scenes have t)a88ed at Warsaw, almoal 
Wore ray eyes!— *The poptdace have itiddged in 
l^pardonable excesses which I must ponish severely. 
•—The day before yesterday (the Sdth) will be aa 
indelible stain on the history of our revolution ; and i 
QOBfess that the loss of two battles would have done 
vs leas harm than that unfortunate day, which our 
•nemies will make use of, to represent us in an un- 
livourable light in the eyes of all Europe F* He 
ordered a strict investigation, and seven of the ring* 
leaders were hung. 

The Emperor of Austria had preserved a neutrality 
t^ to this time; but on the 30th of June he announced 
his intention to march an army into Little Poland^ 
** to prevent by this step all danger to which the 
frontiers of^sdlicia might be exposed, as well as to 
ensure the safety and tranquillity of Xhc states of his 
imperial majestv.^t The Austrians entered Poluid 
accordingly without opposition, but offered not the 
least indlestation to the Poles. The invamon, how* 
ever peaceful^ was only like a ** shadow before" oi 
'^ coming events." 

In the mean time the Prussians and Russians con^ 
tinned to approach Warsaw, at the distance of three 
leagues from which Kosciusko was encamped, at a 
place called Pracka-Wola. It was here that oae of 
his brothers in arms, and who has recorded the events 
oCthis portion of his glorious career, found him sleep* 
ii^^ on straw. The picture he draws of this great 
man in his camp is an interesting view of the hero 
wfaoupheld the fate of Polaiid. ^ We passed," says 
Count Oginski,:^ "from Kosciusko's tent to a tamo 
prqMDied under some trees. The frugal repast whidh 
we made here amongr about a dozen guests will 
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never be effaced fronn my membry. The pMmuiHi 
of this great man, who has excited the admiiAtion of 
all Europe ; who was the terror of his enefiiies aii4 
the idol of the nation; who, raised to the rank of 
ceneralissimo, had no ambition bnt to serve his conn* 
try and fight for it; who always preserved an un« 
assuming, affoble, and mild demeanour; who never 
wore any distingnishing mark of the supreme an* 
thority with which he was invested ; who was con- 
tented with a surtout of coarse gray cJotfa^ and whose 
table was as plainly furnished as that of a subaltern 
officer; could not fail to awaken in me every senti- 
ment of esteem, admiration, and veneration, which 
I have sincerely felt for him at every period of my 
life." 

The enemy continued to advance towards Warsaw, 
and encamped near Wola,* a league from the dty* 
They were 60,000 strong, 40,000 Prussians and 
10,000 Russians. The city had been hastily fortified 
at the commencement of the insurrection, and with 
the protection of Kosciusko^s army resisted all the 
enemy's attacks. The first serious combat took 
place on the 27th of July, and was repeated on the 
1st and 3d of August, when the Prussians attempted 
to bombard the town, but not a house was injured. 
On the 3d FVederic William wrote to Stanislas, 
recommending him to use his influence to induce the 
inhabitants to surrender ; to which the Kihr of Poland 
answered, that it was not in his power to do so while 
Kosciusko's army lay betweien Warsaw and the 
enemy. The same spirit of patriotism, however, did 
not animate all the Poles; but it is satisfacteryt 
though apparently singular on 4he first appearBnoe» 
to find that the defsidtfers. in the good cause were- 
chiefly rich oapit^ists, m^ who in Poland at thai 
time had scarcely a thought beyond stock-jobbing. 
But these malenontents formed only a small portion 
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M Ae people* and i^eare obliged to dierieih their 
opiwons aad wishes in secret. On the 16th oi 
August, General Dombrowski, who had lately had 
Bome advantage in skirmishes with the Russians at 
Czerniakow, attacked them a second time, but was 
obliged to retire. This was followed by many warm 
actions, in which Dombrowski, Prince' Joseph Pcmia- 
.towski, Pozinski, and many others eminently distin- 
guished themselves. The hottest affair took place 
in the night of the 28th. Dombrowski was attacked, 
.while at the same time General Smonczek was ad- 
vancing his troops against the Prussian army. Tlie 
courage and patriotism of the Poles predominated <m 
this occasion. In the night of the 5th of September 
the Prussians and Russians made a sudden and un- 
expected retreat, with so much precipitation that 
they left the wounded and sick, as well as a great 
portion of their baggage. 

This sudden retreat of the King of Prussia, with a 
superior army of 40,000 men, appeared at first so un- 
accountable, that even Kosciusko imagined it was a 
feint, and would not allow his troops to pursue them 4 
but the real cause was the news that insurrections 
had broken out in the Polish provinces which had 
been recently annexed to Prussia. The Prussian 
yoke was even more galling to the Poles than that 
of Russia, on many accounts. In all his new prov- 
inces Frederic William had introduced German laws, 
and even went so far as to oblige his vanquished 
subjects to learn the language of their victors ; 86 
that the Poles foresaw that even the very traces of 
ihe Polish nation were to be erased from the face of 
the earth.* The inhabitants of Great Poland had 
not been deaf to the call of their brethren of Cracow 
and Wsursaw ; Mniewski, castellan of Kuiawia, and 
other leading men, had found means to open a com- 
munication with the patriots at the very commence* 

* 060 lUmotrai de MicM Ogbutld, toL ii, p. IS, ice. 
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tteat of the TeT<rfirtioii» and Imd er^n eontii f wl «o> 
fonn magazinet of anna and aramimitloii in some 
retired woods daring the space of five months, wilh. 
SQch circiunspection that not the slightest snsptckm 
was excited. On the 23d of August, when most of 
the Prussian troops were , engaged in the siege of 
Warsaw, and but weak garrisons were left in the 
Polo-Prussian towns, a small body of eonfederatesy 
having assembled in a wood near Sieradz, attaeked 
the Ftussian guard, seized the magazines, and re- 
mained masters of the town. The insurreetion be- 
came general in a few days ; the pajatinales of Kalic 
and Posen Joined the confederacy by the 25th, a»d 
Mniewski with a handful of heroes marched to 
Wloclawek, a town on the Vistula in the palatinate 
of Brzese-Kuiawski, where, he seized thirteen laige 
iiarks laden with ammunition, designed for the siege 
of Warsaw. These bold examples were imitated in 
the other palatinates ; the spirit of j^triotism began 
to evince itself even in the heart of Dantzig, and one 
of the patriotic detachments penetrated as far as 
fiilesia. 

Such was the state of affairs which called Frederic 
William from the siege of Warsaw. His ministers 
and officers prompted him to take the most severe 
measures to reduce the patriots ; in the execution of 
which Colonel Szekuby signalized himself by excess' 
•ive barbarity; but this cruelty only served to render 
their tyrants the more odious in the sight of tlm 
Poles, and to animate them in their battle of freedom. 
' Kosciusko sent Dpmbrowski with a considerable 
number of troops to second the insurgents ; and sd 
admirably did he perform his orders, that by the 
middle of September all Great Poland, except a few 
towns, was in the possession of the patriots* 

The good cause was not thriving so prosperonsly 
in Lithuania; Wilna had fallen into the hands of the 
Bussians on the 12th of August, and nearly all the 



ffest ^ Hm pvQtfUMsse/ soon aibared the same fate. 
Catjiariae, to nxnA ^be revcdution, ordered her gene 
. ral^ Su warow* to mareh from the frontiers of iTurkey 
. towards Warsaw ; iand on the 16th of September he 
attached a body of the Polish anny at ^rupczyce, a 
little villas to the east of Brzesc-Litewski, and drove 
them toward3 this latter place. The attack was re- 
newed on the following day, when the patriots were 
overpowered by superior forces, and many were 
taken piisoners. ' 

This unfortunate defeat laid open the road to War- 
8aW| so that Kosciusko was obliged to advance to 
support the flying army. He proceeded to Grodno^ 
and having appointed Mokranowski commander of 
the Lithuanian army, he returned to prevent the 
junction of Suwarow with Fersen, who headed the 
other Russian corps. 

. The 10th of October was the decisive day; Kos- 
ciusko attacked Fersen, near Macieiowice. l^e 
battle was bloody and fatal to the patriots ; victory 
was wavering, and Poninskf, who was expected 
every minute with a reinforcement, not arriving, 
Kosciusko, at the head of his principal officers, made 
a grand charge into the midst of the enemy. He fell 
covered with wounds, and all his companions wero 
killed or taken prisoners. His inseparable friend, 
the amiable poet, Niemcewicz, was among the latter 
number. The great man lay senseless among the 
dead; but at length he was recognised notwithstand- 
ing the plainness of his uniform, and was found still 
breathing. His name even now commanded respect 
from the Cossacks, some of whom had been going to 
plunder him ; they immediately formed a litter with 
their lances to carry him to the general, who ordered 
his wounds to be dressed and treated him with the 
respect he merited. As soon as he was able to travel 
he was conveyed to Petersburg, where Catharine' 
condemned this noble patriot to end his days in 
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priAoiL* Cletii6iicy« bidMdy wm not to be ei^Mctod 
from a woman who had murdeved her husband. 

S«ich was the termination of Koselnsko's glorious 
eareer. The news of his captivity spread like Itgl^ 
ning to Warsaw, and every one received it as ^e an- 
noundement of the country*8 falL '* It may Sfipear 
incredible,** says Count Oginski, ''but I can attest 
what I have seen, and what a number of witnesses 
can certify with me, that many women miscarried at 
the tidings ; many invalids were seized with burning 
levers ; some fell into fits of madness which never 
after left them ; and men and women were seen in 
the streets wringing their hands, beating their heads 
against the walls, and exclaiming in tones of despair, 
* Kosciusko is no more ; the country is lost !* " 

In fact, the Poles seemed all paralyzed by this blow t 
the national council, indeed, appointed Wawrzecki 
successor to Kosciusko, but they despaired of being 
able to withstand the Russians, and limited their 
hopes and exertions to prevent Warsaw from being 
taken by assault ; for which purpose they ordered the 
troops to concentre near the city. They fortified 
Praga, one of the suburbs of Warsaw, which was 
separated from the city by the Vistula, and was most 
exposed to attack. Every individual, indiscrimi- 
nately, was employed in the works. Suwarow, 
hearing that the King of Prussia was advancing 
towards Warsaw, did not choose to have his prey 
taken out of his mouth; and hastened with forced* 
marches, Joined Fersen, attacked the Poles on the 
d6th of October before Praga, and drove them into 
their intrenchments. 

The batteries of Praga mounted more than lOO 
cannon, and the garrison was composed of the flower 
of the Polish army. On the 4th of November, Su- 
warow ordered an assault, and the fortification was 
carried after some hours* hard fighting. SuwaioWt 

• On tbe deaUi of .GiUUHriete» M wttl be meotioMd bflntftor, ht it- 
tiliwaiiii liberty. 
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Hie feMeher of Ilomily a fit general for an imperial 
aasaatin, was at the head of the assailants, and Im 
very nami^ annoulices a barbarous carnage* Eighi 
thousand Poles perished sword in hand, and the Rus- 
aians, having set fire to the bridge, cut off the retreat 
of the inhabitants. Above 13,000 townspeople, old 
men, women, and children, were murdered in cold 
blood; and to fill the measure of their iniquity and 
barbarity, the Russians fired the p^ace in four diif- 
ferent parts, and in a few hours the whole of Praga, 
inhabitant8<«s weH as. houses, was ahebp of ashes. 

The covncil, finding that Warsaw could not be 
defended any longer, capitulated on the 6th of No- 
vember; many of the soldiers were obliged to lay 
down their anns, and the Russian troops entered the 
city* The authois of the revolution, the generals 
and soldiers who refused to disarm, had quitted 
Warsaw; but being pursued by Fersen, many were 
killed or dispersed, and the rest surrendered on 
the 18th. 

All the patriots of consequence who fell into the 
hands of the Russians were immured in the prisons 
of Petersburg, or sent to Siberia. Ignatius Potocki, 
Mostowski, Kapustas, and Kalinski were among the 
captives. Their treatment, however, was not so 
cruel as it has been frequently represented ; Kos» 
dusko's prison, for instance, was a comfortable suite 
of rooms where he beguiled his time with reading and 
drawing! Potocki was equally well lodged, and 
amused himself with gaaing at the passers-by from 
his windows. This was not, indeed, an exact ob* 
servance of the article of capitulation, ^ We promise 
ft general amnesty for all that is passed,*** but it was 
the very acme of honoor, compared with the general 
tenor of Russians conduct towards Poland. 

The King of Prussia, as vengeful as the weak and 
kftd gentrmj aie whiea in power, was less merciftil 

• Sixth aiiioto of the capitolation. 



isven than Snwarow. He ai^)ointed a eornmlsrioii fo 
jadge and punish those who had been conoemed in 
the insurrection, as if they were bondjide his own 
subjects. Many patriots, too^ who were so unfor- 
tunate as to rail into the Prussian's hands, were 
doomed to pine in the fortresses of Glogas, Magde- 
burg, 3re8law, &c. ; and Madalinski wasouft of these* 
Austria buried some of the patriots in heir prisons o^ 
Olmutz, thus consummating the triumph of bax^ 
barism. 

On the 24th of October, 1795, the treaty for the 
third partition of Poland was concluded; but the 
arrangement between Prussia and Austria, as to the 
limits of the palatinate of Cracow, was not settled till 
the 21st of October, 1796. 

By this third and last partition Russia acquired the 
femaining portion of Lithuania, and a greaf part of 
Samogitia, part of Chelm on the right of the Bug, 
and the rest of Yolhynia. Austria obtained the 
greater part of the palatinate of Cracow, the pala- 
tinates of SiEuidomir and Lublin, with a part of the 
distrkt of Chelm, and the parts of the palatinates oi 
Brzese, Polachia, and Masovia which lay alcnig the 
left bank of the Bug. Prussia had the portions of 
the palatinates of Masovia and Polachia on the right 
bank of the Bug ; in Lithuania, part of the palatinate 
of Troki and Samogitia, which is on the left bank <tf 
the Niemen; and a district of Little Poland forming 
part of the palatinate of Cracow. Thus the banlu 
of the Pili9a, the Vistula, the Bug, and the Niemen 
marked out the frontiers of Rusda, Prussia, and 
Austria. Such was the result of the glorious but 
unfortunate revolution of 1 794. The waet of success 
is to be attributed to uncontrollable circumstances; 
some,* indised, think that Kosciusko's ffijMnfwyiy was 
one of the causes which in the first instance ener* 
vatod the confederacy; but perhaps more is to bt 

• ** i;exote dB la donMiir «tait to dfflnit dt KoseiiidEO."— JSKif. jntmi 
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friipnted to Iiur«iBUimp«lai9 the m^ and^nvdlillif 
them among his troops, a atep vhkh was obstinately 
and selfishly opposed by many of the. rich nobles. 
None, however, can deny that this great and good 
man acted up to every tittle of his oath. ^ I, Thi^ua 
Kosciusko, swear tothe Polish nation, in presence of 
the Supreme Being, that I will never employ the 
power which has been intrusted to me against any 
dtizen; but that I will exert it <Mily to defend the 
integrity of my country, to recover the national inda- 
pendenoe, and to strengthen the general liberty of 
the nation!"* 

Stanislas Augustus was thus left without a king^ 
dom ; the Rusnan ambassador obliged him to go to 
Grodno, where he signed a formal act of abdication 
on the 35th of November, and accepted an annual 
pension of 200,000 ducats, which was ensured to him 
by the three powers, with the promise that his debts 
aiso should be {mid. On the death of Catharine* 
which happened in November, 1796, he went to Pe« 
tersburg, where he ended his unhappy anddirtionour^ 
able life on the 12th of February, 179d. 

Harsh and uncharitable as the world is, even the 
most unworthy and demierate generally find some 
few so merciful as either from warmth of heart or 
fellow-feeling to defend them; and' it would be 
strange if Stanislas had not some paneg3ni8ts. But« 
disagreeable as is the office of the morad censor, the 
ehuaracter of Stanislas, being wound up with the 
destinies of a nation, ought not to pass by unnoticed* 
Staniidas stands in the usual predicament of kings 
and prominent personages, between flattering ad* 
mirers and severe detracters* The usual course, in 
such a case, is to measure the evil with the good and 
take the mean between them ; but this, though the 
readiest mode of arriving at a result, is not the surest, 
aiace it pioceeds on the presumption oi the ttiuh botb 

* ndfl wm tk9 oath IM look M Gnopw. 
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of Am fktoardi3e«iid unliinoiinl^e stateraente. in 
the preettit instaiice the estimate need not be merelv 
speculative, since there are abundant data on wtaidk 
to calculate. The wannest pan^risls of this unfor- 
toaate kiog venture no further in their praises than 
to give him credit for good intentions in policy, and 
to plead his patr^Miajge of learning and the arts as* a 
palliation for his political errors. With regard to the 
first excuse, it may be remarked, that mot's! weak- 
Hess or imbiHylity is no more admissible as an excuse 
for error than recklessness of character, .since the 
latter is equally constitutional as the former. The 
second plea requires more investigatioti. It is cus- 
tomary to attribute to Stanislas the advance in 
learning and education which decidedly evinced 
Itself in his reign; but while we admit his talent and 
taste for the tnSes of literature and art, wl^ich is the 
utmost that can be proved, we must obseni^ that the 
grand impetus to intellectual improvement was not 
given by Stanislas. He certainly spent not only his 
levenue, which was considerable, but contracted 
^at debts, which were twice paid by the state ; but 
tt was mostly on frivolous writers, bad painters, and 
loose women, that those sums were expended. The 
progress of education and liberal inquiry is to be 
attnbuted to Konarski and his coadjutors, and the 
commission of education also, which was appointed 
by the diet, comes in. for a share of the credit 
Poniatowski, indeed, patronised great men in liters^ 
ture and the arts ; but the effect of such patronage 
is at best of doubtful benefit; and the merit of 
the patron is of a negative character, being so mixed 
op. witli vanity and love of notoriety. It has been 
said by Rnlhiere, who has been pronounced ^ one of 
ihe most interesting and sagacious of modem his- 
torians,"* that ^no magnanimity^ no strength 
sppeaied in lus character; that he only thought of 
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Deeoming a putron of all th^ arts of Inxiiry, and pa* 
ticulaTly to cultivate little objects of this nature, to 
which he attached the highest consequence.'' His 
panefg^rist could only assume that he was not one 
of the chief causes of his country's annihilation, hot 
cannot deny that no monarch could have been more 
suited to produce such an unfortunate effect; and 
though his censor might admit' the truth of his asser* 
tion, ^ 1 have always wished for the ha|^ness of my 
country, and I have only caused it miaCoitune r* he 
would remind the royal criminal that even '^heU it 
paved with good intentions." 



CHAPTER XII. 

FoIlBb Patriots at Paris and Veniee— The French Vineuny pramiH 
Aasiatance— Polisb Confedoracy at Paria--OgiiMk) aent to CoMtanti^ 
Bople^Bnoaaparte'a Letter to Oflioaki — Poliah Confederacy io WaUM 
ehia broken up— The Emperor Paal, on his Accession, liberates th4 
Polish captiTetH-Koseinsko— Polish Le(rions ; in Lombard^ ; at Room 
— Savrarow, in Italy, deieats the Seeond L^;ion— Banle of Nori— 
Legion of the Danube— Legions perish in St. Ik>mingo— War declared 
between France and Pmsaia— The French enter Warsaw—Treaty of 
TOait-^rand-dntchy of Waraaw— Frederic Augnatm-^ew Con. 
■titution— Diet of 180»— War with Austria— The Aostriana enter 
Warsaw— Prince Ponlatowski iuTades Gallicia— Retreat of the Ana 
vians— Fatt ofOameia, Ao. tdded to (he Onrnd-diKcfay. 

KcvBE was there a period in modem history when 
th^ door of hospitality was so sternly closed by most 
Eui^opean nations against the Hhfortunafe sons c^ 
fiberty, as when the Polish patriots of the revolution 
of 1794 were exiled from their homes. The a^uset. 
of the Frehoh revoluiiomsts had brought their cause, 
into discredit even among those who had at ftnl. 
been their most zealous defenders; and as the 
generaility of mankind take impressions for oitinioiis» 
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md aiseidesCBl dssodatidB^ of ideas for reaiomiigv 
they began to annex an opfirolrioiis meaning to the 
w^ry name of liberty. Many finglishmen, who had 
ktlely been so warm in tiieir admiration of the Pohith 
patnota, began to think, and eVen argue, that it wa« 
better for them to enjoy peace under anf yoke than 
to prolong the atroggle for independence. England, 
too, soon followed in the path which had been marked 
out by Fvederic William, the Emperor of Austria* 
ttid the Duke«f Brunswick,* to chastise the stubborn 
Mcosants of legitimate monarchy. France was 
almost the only government where liberty was 
heartily cherished ; for in spite of all the jacobinism, 
bloodshed, and anarchy, the spirit of independence 
retained its existence there. It must be remem- 
bered, however, to use Buonaparte's words, that tfiat 
nation ^ Had eighteen ages ofprej^dice to conquer ;** 
and such a victoiy wais not to be gained without 
n«at sacrifices and much revulsion of feeling. To 
France, then, the expatriated Poles looked for aid ; 
the country which had ** promised assistance to all 
nations which revolted to obtain liberty and equal- 
ity,**f could not turn a deaf ear to those who had 
such strong claims on their protection. 

All the Polish nobles who had escaped the dun- 
geons of the three partitioning ppwers, hastened 
either to Venice or Pahs^ Franeis.Barss, the PoU^ 
agent employed in the capital by the late govern- 
ment^ was still resident there; and by his means a 
confederacy was fomted, which maintained a regular 
cbmMpondenee wi^ a similar society at Vmiiee* 
The Fratich ambassador at the latter plaice assbi^ 
tho Poles of the protectto|i of his government, and 
evsn offbred them a room undeir his roof for their 
flbsemhlies. 

*^Ste ito Ofldfintfiii la a r wwd bj tin I>i^ of BmivvrKk to th» 
piBople of Franee.— Sdgw's Decade HIicariqiM, FUcee JostUleathres 
vol. tt. p. 358. 

t Deeade Hist., t«l. tt. Ik 1»L 
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TheimKkf 0f peeca whieh was mgiied on the 6th 
of Aptilf 1796» at B41e, between France and the King 
of PruMia, did not augur any great sincerity on the 
side of the French ministers in their assurances to 
the Poles. They persuaded Barss, however, that it 
was only temporary, and that no mention of Poland 
being made in the treaty^ the^ did not give their 
sanction to Fredeno William's usurpation. 

The confederacy at Paris, with the advice and 
protection of the French ministers, commissioned 
Count Oginski to proceed to Constantinople to nego- 
tiate with the divan in favour of the Poles, in con- 
junction wHh the French ambassador.* The con- 
federates appointed a commission of five persons to 
transact their affairsi and obtained a promise from 
the minister at Paris to furnish the Poles with arms, 
and use his influence to raise a loan at Constanti- 
nople of fifty millions of piastres* In the beginning 
of 1796 they sent emissaries into Lithuania and 
Gallicia to form new confederacies to co-operate 
with tlmt at Paris* The inhabitants of Gallicia had 
already drawn up an act of confederacy, on the 6th 
of January, 1796, which they forwarded to France. 
Above 2000 Polish soldiers of all ranks assembled 
in Walaohia and Moldavia, and their meetings were 
•connived at by the Turkish government; this privi- 
lege, however* was the chief advantage obtained by 
•Oginski's mission and the interest of Aubert-dn- 
Bayet, the French ambassador. 

Oginski relates the following curious anecdote 
jrespecting Aubert-du-Bayet. '^On the evening of 
tiie same day, Slst of October, 1796, we went to 
take a walk al Campo dei Morti. AuberUdu-Bayet* 
oepaxating himself from his suite, and taking me by 
the ann, examined attentively the sepulchral stones 
«<whieh covered the cemeteries of the Turks and the 

* The instrnctloiui to Oginski were ftmnslly ilgDed by twenty of Ito 
vflndpel oooftdenlce at Fftri*. Tlidr nwetlnfe werebeldattiieHAliI 
iMwIweli 

Aa 
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ArmeMans; and told me that He w«i tdokiA^ for m 

Elace for his grave, for he was sure he shoald end 
is life at Constantinople. After having walked a 
long time, he said to me that he could not find in the 
whole of that place a fit spot in whieh to deposits 
his body; and that he should prefer to he boried in 
the court of the Hdtel de France, near the tree of 
liberty which was planted there. I joked him on 
this presentiroeht ; but he did not cease to repeat 
that he should die at Constantinople, and ihaX he 
, should not live more than a year." 

** This presentiment was verified, as I liave- since 
learned from several Freneh offices whom I had 
known at Constantinople. I believe that Aufoert- 
du-Bayet died very nearly on the anniversary of tik<b 
day which I have just mentioned-*** 

The reader will recognise a striking resemblance 
l>etwcen this tale and a prose fragment written by 
63nTm, which Polidori is said to have made use of. 

Buonaparte was at this time at the head of the 
army in Italy, engaged against the Ai^strians. Sul- 
lowski, a Pole, was one of his aids-de-camp, and 
he particularly recommended the confederates to 
Interest the general in their favoiur. If that could be 
effected, he said, our hopes for the re-establishment 
of Poland would no longer be doubtful; for the 
general enjoys already the full confidence of the 
French nation, and cannot fail to be some day at the 
head of the government. On receiving a letter from 
Oginski on the subject, Buonaparte refiecHed some 
time, and said to his aid-de-camp^ ^ What mnBt I 
answer? What can I promise f-^-Write to yoor 
fellow-patriot that I love the Poles, and esteem them 
much-^that the partition of Poland is an act of 
iniquity which cannot be defended— that after having 
finished the war in Italy, I will go myself at ^u» 
liead of the French to oblige the Russians to restore 

• See Ogim1d|,T0l. ii. p. SS8. 



Poland; bvtleil him also that the Poles muat not 
depend on foreign help, that they must arm them- 
selves, annoy the Russians, smd keep up a commu- 
nication in the interior of the country. All the fine 
promises which will he made them will amount to 
nothing. I know the diplomatic language and the 
indolence of the Turks. A nation which has heen 
criished by its neighbours cannot be restored but by 
sword in hand." 

The Poles, assembled in Walachia and Moldavia, 
began to be impatient to make an incursion into 
Gsdlicia, under the command of Dambrowski.* To 
this they were instigated also by the French ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, who sent General Cara- 
Saint-Cyr to join them. His object was to make a 
diversion of the Austrians from Italy in favour of the 
French army under Buonaparte. He defended this 
rash scheme, by quoting from Voltaire the lines*- 

*< Vn lienreux temerairv 
ConfoRd «& agiaaaat eelvi qui d^UMre.* 

Oginski left Constantinople without deriving amr 
fnrtner benefit from his mission, and proceeded iO 
pukarest, the head-4)uarters of the Poles in Wala* 
chia, to dissuade them from their mad project. He 
found that Dambrowski had caused lumself to be 
appointed commander-in-chief of the armies of Po^ 
land and Lithuania, that he designed to penetrate 
into Grallicia, raise contributions and recruits, to in- 
cite the peasants and artisans to rise by proclaiming 
the system of equality, and to fill his ranks with aU 
the prisoners in the Austrian jails. Oginski forbade 
this iniquitous scheme by the French ambassador's 
authority, and recommended the Poles to do nothing 
without the will of Cara-Saint-Cyr. This advice» 
however, was not observed ; shortly after, aboci a 
hundred of them, headed by Denisko, a Pole, who 

* The reader must distfamuBh between this man and DombrowaU, 
«}pM|^QaIk^ bliAseU'Ui 1794, and wUl tw oientioQed fKnin. 
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had accompanied Oginski and was left liylimi, made 
an irruption into Gallicia, but meeting with some 
Austrian troops, fifty of the Poles were killed, twelve 
Were taken and hung, while the rest escaped. This 
absurd expedition is supposed to have been under- 
taken at the instigation of the French ambassador, 
to ascertain what troops there were in Gallicia. It 
proved fatal to the confederacies in that province, 
many of the inhabitants being compromised, all of 
whom were detected, laden with chains, and thrown 
into prison. The design being thus discovered, the 
Poles broke up their assembly in Walachia, and dis- 
persed in Poland, France, and Italy. 

The death of Catharine, which happened on the 
17th of November, 1796, delivered the Poles from 
one of their most detestable tyrants. Her successor, 
the emperor Paul, commenced a new era in Russian 
history, — tliat of clemency. His behaviour to Kos-' 
ciusko was almost heroic : he went to see him in his 
prison, embraced him warmly, and told him that he 
was free. The emperor also proposed to present 
him with a high military post in his service : this, 
however, was dedined. Paul gave him 1500 serfs 
and 18,000 roubles, solely as a testimony of regard ; 
but Kosciusko was determined to go to America, 
and returned the presents. He then proceeded by 
way of England* to the new world; when, having 

* It WM in 1796t|uit he tonehed at Enfland on kit psnags to AmericB. 
Be staid some time at Bristol in the house of M. Vanderhoit, the fiirai A 
oonsal, where Dr. Warner had an interview with him, which he de- 
Milbes in his '* literary BeeoUectJona,'' and glvaa a pleaaiDg piorare of 
this great ipan. 

** I never contemplated a more interesting human fignre than Koa- 
dmAco stretched upon his coach. His wounds were still unhealed, and 
he was unable to sit nprlght. He appeared to be a small man, spars 
and delicate. A black, silk bandage crossed his ftir and high, but some- 
what wrinkled, forehead. Beneath it his dark eagle eye sent fbrth a 
■iream of light, that Indicated the steady Same oTpatftotiam wlrich stfll 
burned within his soul ; unquenched by disaster and wounds, weak- 
Mas, poverty, and exile. Contrasted with its brightness was the pale- 
ness of his countenance, and the wan cast of every feature. He qmka 
very ttleiable English, though in a low and feeble tone ; but Us oonvei^ 
tation, iei)i6C« irlth flm flcnae, lively ranaik, ud ttgacioiia anmtm^ 
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Spent; some time with his old comrades, he came to 
Paris and settled in the neighbourhood of Fontaine- 
bleau. AH the rest of the Poles whom Catharine 
Jiad left to pine in prison were also set at liberty ; 
and those who had been sent to Siberia, amountinjg^ 
nearly to 13,000, were allowed to return to their 
homes. Kindness and clemency are mq^re formida- 
ble weapons in the hands of an enemy than the 
sword : this beneficence, perhaps, was more fatal to 
Polish independence than scores of Praga butcheries, 
and Paul was a more dangerous enemy to the lib- 
erty of Poland than the bloody Suwarow. Grati- 
tude kppt most of the Poles who were liberated on 
an honourable parole ; and even the rest of the pa^ 
triots whose possessions lay in the Russian domain 
began to abate in their ardour, now that those two 
stimuli were removed, self-interest and revenge for 
the actual persecution of their fellow-patriots. Kos- 
ciusko never drew his sword again. 

Prussia also had discontinued the Polish persecu- 
tion since the treaty of BMe, and liberated her 
prisoners. Frederic William even proposed to fol- 
low the advice which Dombrowski had given him in 
1796, when this patriot general was received at court 
with other Polish officers, and the king asked him 
*f the Poles were satisfied, and what was their 
opinion of him. To this Dombrowski answered, 
that the Poles would have nothing to desire further, 
and that the king might depend on their fidelity i^ 
he would place one of his sons on the throne of Po- 
land, and establish the constitutional government. 

evinced a nobl9 understanding and a cuItiTated mind. On Hsing to 
depart I oflbred him my hand : be took it. My eyes filled Mrith tears ; 
and be gare it a warm grasp. I muttered something about * brighter 
'prospects and happier daiys !' He fbintly smiled, and said (they tvevt 
his last' words to me), * Ah I sir, he who devotes bimsalf for his countt;^ 
ibosl not look for his reward on this side the grave.' "^Pr. Wamer'$ 
literary ReeoUeGtionSf \(A. U. p. 132. 

One of the numbers of the Gentleman's Magazine for 1817 (in wldeli 
year Kosciusko died) contains an article on the liib (tf tbia great man, 
«biefly Qjuracted ftom tb« MoQittur. ^ 

Aad 
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The king made no jemark at the time, but it ik said 
that preparations were afterward actually made to 
put this plan into execution.* 

The Austrian government, on the contrary, per- 
severed in its usual grinding policy, and did not 
strike off a single link from the Polish chains. 
Their prisons were still filled with patriots, and every 
»day fresh victims were hung up like scarecrows to 
terrify the insurgents. The Poles, notwithstanding, 
eagerly flocked to join the ranks of the Frendi 
armies who were fighting these inveterate despots 
in Italy. 

Bombrowski, after leaving Berlin, arrived at Paris 
in September, 1796, and in the following month laid 
before 'the directory a plan to raise a Polish legion 
of refugees to serve under the French general against 
their common enemies. The French constitution, 
however, did not allow any foreign troops to be taken 
into pay, biit the directory recommended him to lay 
the project before the Cisalpine republic which had 
been lately formed in Lombardy by Buonaparte. 
With the approbation of the general, an agreement 
was accordingly signed at Milan, on the 7th of Jan- 
nary, 1797, with the provisional government, to take 
the Poles into pay. These troops were to keep 
their national costume, but to adopt the French 
cockade ;- their motto was to be, Gl% nomini liben 
9ono fraieUu (Freemen are brothers.) In a few 
weeks 1200 men were under arms : they were at first ' 
formed into two battalions, but two more were soon 
added. This was the origin of the famous Polish 
legions. They began their career in March, but 
&eir first service was not the most honourable — to 

2uell the insurrections in Lombardy. The Polish 
igion came in for a share of the censure which 
many writers have passed on this portion of the 
service of the army of Italy, but it seems that much 

•OKi]»id,^KoLa.p.va . 



noT^ might be urged in defence of this duty than 
could be advanced for many military affairs which 
have originated nearer home, and on which many 
persons still look with much satisfaction. The 
FoleSf at any rate, had no reason to be ashamed 
of the war with Austria ; there was much affinity 
between the cause in which their allies were now 
fighting and that which had been their own in 1793 
— ^resistance to foreign interference with domestic 
policy. This was a war, too, which the enemy had 
begun with threatening '* exemplary and ever^memo- 
lable vengeance, by giving up the city of Paris to 
a military execation,*' &c.* The invasion of Lom- 
bardy, one of Austria^s strongholds, needs no de^ 
fence : to arm the Lombards against their tyrants, 
and for their own freedom, was not only prudent but 
generous policy ; and to attack those insurgents who 
made common cause with the Austrians, equally 
with the enemy, to execute the leaders of revolt 
against the prx)visional government, were certainly 
justifiable steps, and surely they could not be pro^ 
DouBced ''ferocious,''! according to the modem 
common-law in military matters. 

The Poles showed, if not their approval of the 
French cause, at least so much animosity against 
their tyrants, the Austrians, that by April l3om- 
browski had 5000 men under his command. About 
this period Charles de la Croix, the French minis* 
ter for foreign affairs, proposed to Oginski and the 
Polish confederates, to make a diversion of the Aus 
trians in Gallicia ; and it was arranged that the Polish 
legions should pass into Dalmatia to join the patriots 
who were then in Walachia, and invade Hungary 
where they were to be supported by the French emis«^ 
8aries.| The Poles even allowed the directory to for- 

• The DQke of Bmniwiek'e Intemperite and Tidtcoloag imnlflUli 
8aeMfiir^Deead6,PMeMJi»tUtcativei,Tal tt.]r.S6& 
f Sat FunUy Librarr. No. IV. 
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wafd this rash plan to Buonapaite, withmstriictkni to 
put it ioto execution ; but all their *' hopes vanished,** 
Baya Oginski (who, en passant^ was not one of the 
most sanguiue> Polish psTtriots), when news arrived 
that the preliminary (reaty of Leoben was signed 
on the 18th of April, 1797. The Poles had borne 
the treaty of B41e with murmurs, but this peace with 
Austria was ** the unkindest cut of all;'* and many 
of them now doubted of assistance from France, 
and began to consider all hopes of aid from that 
quarter chimerical. 

The Polish iegions* were, however, still engaged 
xa Italy, forming part of jthe corps which laid low 
Jhe treacherous and tyrannical oligarchy of Venice, • 

The patriots formed the plan of establishing "the 
constitutional diet of 1792 at Milan; and it was 
proposed that it should consist of the same members^ 
or as many of them as could be induced to join it. 
Malachowski, who had been marshal, readily con- 
sented to lend his sanction, and they had even fixed 
pn a palace at Milan for the purpose. The two 
agents, Narbutt and Kochanowski, who had been 
sent to treat with the patriots, unfortunately fell into 
the hands of the Austrians, and the papers found on 
them implicated many persons within cognizance of 
the court of Vienna, and another series of persecu- 
tion was the only fruit of this ill-contrived scheme^ 
Malachpwski suifered a yearV imprisonment, and 
then had to pay a high ransom for his freedom. 

The definite treaty of Campo-Formio signed on 
the 3d of October, 1797, was sad tidings to the Poles. 
J)ombrowski requested Buonaparte to allow a Pohsh 
commissioner to be present at the congress, but was 
^nswered^ thiptt ** the prayers of every friend of liberty 

* The Voreign Quarterly for the second qniuter of 1831, in tbe reriew 
of the *' m^tgry of the Italian Legions in Italy/' is very severe on th« 
^olet, and panipiilarly op OombrowskJ. The author of the articlt 
■enns to be strongly Imbned with virulence.—*' Lgttre de Jean Wc$ 
tif«skif Polanai*, au Gmtaral Dambrow$ki, 17^" 
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^irere for the teavv Poles, Imt that only time and 

destiny could re-establish them/' Buonaparte, how- 
ever, always expressed the highest admiration for 
the braTciy of the Polish legions. One evening, after 
his return from Italy to Paris, he was present at a fete^ 
ivhere Count Oginski was requested to play a march 
which he had composed for these patriots. ** Come," 
>8aid Napoleon, to those who summoned him, *Met 
us go and hear, they are talking of the Polish legions : 
we must always help the brave Polish l^gion8, for 
these Poles fignt like devils.** 

The Polish legions were now the representativee 
of their nation, whose very name would almost 
have been forgotten, had they not so frequently ami 
gloriously reminded Europe of the existence of that 
{NTOttd nation of cavaliers. They now numbered 
nearly 8000 men, divided into two corps, the first 
commanded by Kniazi^wicz, the second by Wiel- 
horski. The first legion was employed against the 
pope in 1798, and on the 3d of May Dombrowskf 
inarched into Rome. He obtained the irophies 
which Sobieski had sent to Italy, after the siege of 
Vienna; namely, the Turkish standard and sabre 
which had been deposited at Loretto. The filag 
afterward always accompanied the legions, and the 
flword was sent to him who was most worthy to 
succeed Sobieskr, — Kosciusko. 

The Poles were doomed to be severe sufferers in 
the next campaign, in 1799, against the Russians and 
Aostrians. The allied armies of Russia and Austria 
entered Italv under the command of the savage Su* 
warow. The second legion was stationed at Man- 
tua, and had to sustain the onset of their old tyrant 
and butcher. Out of neariy 4000 men barely one-half 
escaped from Mantua. After the bloody days of the 
86th of March and the 5th of April, the gallantry, but 
ill fortune of this proud remnant of the second legion, 
reduced it to 800. Mantua was obliged to capitu* 
late on the d8th of July, and a secret artiele oi thi 
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treaty pioEiisftd' that aB deserters ^ lid be giren 
up, but that their lives were to be spared. The 
Anstrians immediately seized the Poles, and obliged 
them to enter their ranks, and Wielhorski was sent 
a prisoner to Amtria. Out of the whole of the 
second legion only 150 escaped to France. 

The first legion's service was equally severe. 
After marching from the south of Italy to join the 
lurmy in the north, Dombrowski obtaine^^ the com* 
tnaad of the left wing. On the 17th and following 
days the bloody affairs of Trebbia took place. The 
Poles were now brought hand to hand with their op- 
jnressors, the Russians, and Suwarow, the butcher 
of Praga. Their fury cost them, in the. course of 
l^ese days, more than a thousand men. ^ The battle 
of Novi, which was fought on the 15lh of August, 
1799, was even nftire bloody and fatal to the Poles; 
and the legion was almost entirely annihilated. 

After the conclusion of the campaign in Septem- 
ber, the few survivors, in spite of their late reverses, 
resolved to raise fresh legions. On the 11th of No- 
vember, 1799, the famous revolution took place 
which raised Buonaparte to the consulship of France^ 
and the laws which forbade foreigners to serve in 
the French army being abolished by the new consti- 
tution, Dombrowski repaired to Paris, and obtained 
leave to raise seven new battalions of infantry and 
one of artillery, to be entitled the First Legion. 
Kniazi^wicz also was commisi^oned to raise a corps, 
partly cavalry, to be employed under Moreau in the 
army of the Rhine. By October, Dombrowski led 
more than 5000 men to Italy, and Knis^i^wicz at 
the head of 3500 marched to join Moreau. The vic« 
tory of Hohenlinden, on the 3d of December, is at- 
tributed in a great measure to the gallantry of '* the 
Polish legion of the Danube." 

The peace of Luneville, signed on the 9th of Feb- 
ruary, 1801, ended the services of the Polish legions 
ft>r the present Tim legipo of th^ P^ub^ wa« 
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tfirdetred to Italy to joio thai of Domlnrowskiy and 
"When they assembled at Milan in March, ISOl, they 
niimb^^ 15,000. But the peace brought no ao- 
Tantage to the Polish patriots, and many of thefflf 
disgusted with what they thoaght French ingratitode« 
left the service. The remaining portion were sent 
with the army under Leclerc to reduce thb famo<m 
negro, Toussaint, and the black insurgents of the 
island of- St. Domingo. Jablonowski, who had a 
brigade in the last campaign, commanded the Poles, 
devoted to this fatal and disgraceful service. Nearly 
the wliole of the legion perished by the sword or 
the yellow fever; and the few survivors fell into the 
hands of the English, and were obliged to serve in 
Jamaica. 

Brighter hopes dawned on the Pol^s in 1806, when 
Buonaparte laid low one of their tyrants, Prussia. 
The league between Russia and Prussia against 
France was hailed by the patriots ; for now theit in- 
terests no longer clashed with their allies, but the 
same battle-field would serve for the Poles to fight 
for their emancipation, and for Buonaparte to crush 
his enemies. Napoleon felt what powerful allies 
the Poles, fighting for liberty, would be a^inst 
Russia and Prussia, and used many arts to engage 
them in the cause. There was one roan then living 
near Fontaineblean, whose very name would have 
raised the whole population of Poland^^Koscinsko* 
Buonaparte made him the most pressing invitations 
to share in the approaching campaign, and urged 
bim to issue addresses to the Polish nation, calling 
upon them to embrace the present opportunity of 
regaining their liberty. But Kosciusko was not one 
of those who were dazzled by the splendour of Na- 
poleon'» career, and he divined tliat the military 
despot ^vonld be eaually treacherous as hereditary 
t3rrants Well mignt he answer the emperor's emis- 
sariesy '"' What 1 despotism for despotism; the Pol^ 
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lixve enough of it at home^ without coii^ 90far l# 
purchase it at the price of their blooo.^* 

The more ardent and sanguine spirits among ih^ 
Polish patriots were not so skeptical, but engaged 
in the campaign with the hijp^hest hopes. The de« 
cisive day of Jena, the 14th of October, 1806, brought 
one of Poland^s tyrants doMm to the dust, and the 
French troops were cantoned in Berlin. The hearts 
of the Polish patriots must» indeed, have beat high 
as they marched through the capital of Prussia, bat 
their hopes must have almost amounted to certainty 
when the French army entered the Polish territory. 
In the beginning of November, Dombrowski and 
Wybi^ki published, by order of Napoleon, an address 
to the Polish nation, announcing the speedy arrival 
-of Koschisko, and calling on Si\ to throw off the 
foreign yoke. A proclamation was also sent out in 
Koseiusko^s name : of such weight was that name, 
that even truth was thus sacrificed to obtain its sanc- 
tion to the eause.f 

The deception, howe?er, did not succeed, and the 
lefusal of Kosciusko to join the undertaking ope- 
rated powerfully on many minds. The whole of 
Lithuania would have obeyed the call of that great 
man ; but this one deficiency threw discredit on the 
whole of Napoleon's protestations. Many of the 
liithuanians eyed the emperor's past acts with se- 
/ verity and his promises with suspicion, and felt coi^ 
Tineed that, provided Alexander would compromissy 
Napoleon would sacrifice the Poles to more impor- 
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taut Interests. It is coofiBssed, howeirar* that above 
19,000 men left Volhynia and lathuania to join the 
Polish leKionsi and at the first news of the approach 
of the French army the Poles drove out tm Pru»-' 
sian garrisons from Kalisz and several forts, and by 
the 16th of November, Dombrowski had formed lowr 
new regiments at Posen. 

A Jlussian army nnder Benningsen had oqcupie^ 
Polish Prussia early in November, and entered War* 
saw to repress the general rising of the Poles ; but* 
finding themselves obhged to retire on the aj^roacli 
of the French army, they had intrusted the com«r 
mand of the city to Pi&ce Joseph Po]!iiatowski/ 
The French advanced*guard tender Miod.ti entered 
Warsaw on the S8th of November. He appointecf 
General Gonvion St. Uyr governor of this capital^ 
and instituted a provisional government. 

Napoleon established his head quartets at Pose^ 
on the 87th of November. His entry was ^.Iriupipb^ 
and the people went out U> meet him as the sa* 
triour of meir counter. Oh the 11th of Decembei' 
he signed a treaty of peace with Saxony^ w^ich he 
raised into a kingdom. On the 18th he entere<| 
Warsaw, and the afifahrs of Pultusk and Golymin^ 
though not very glorious to the French difiis^ cleared 
iPrussian Poland of Russian troops. 

The bulletin issued at Posen on the 1st of De^ 
cember, 1706, was not at aQ adapted ta increase the 
ardour of the Poles. Like most of .Napoleon^s ^Pi^u^ 
ments of this kindf it is ccmched in niysteiY. 

'^ Shall the throne of Poland be re-efitahl^hed %^ 
if runs ; ^^ and shall this great nation resuifne its ex- 
istence and independence T &(hall it spring i^m the' 
abyss of the tomb to life again I God ^y, who- 
holds in His hands the issues of aE events, is the 
arbiter of this great political problem; but cerf 
tainly there never was a more memorable or intet^ 
#0tHig event."* 

» b 
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This buUetin produced much lukewarmness amotiff 
many of the Poles, and they hegan to suspect wita 

J justice, that their independence was indeed a '* prob- 
em," if it was to depend on Napoleon Buonaparte. 
On the 14th of January, 1807, a supreme legislative 
commission was established at Warsaw, of which 
Mala^howski, Potocki, and Prince Joseph Ponia- 
towski were the chief members. The late posses- 
sions of Prussia in Poland were divided into six 
departments — ^Warsaw, Posen, Plogk, Kalisz, Brom- 
berg, and Bialystok. 

The pospolite had been summoned to assemble by 
the 1st of January, and they took the field with the 
French troops with their accustomed gallantry. 
The anniversary of the glorious constitution of the 
3d (^ May at length dawned on Warsaw, and never 
did a peojde hail more fervently the recovery of 
liberty. 

The bloody battle of Friedland, fought on the 14th 
of June, 1807, reduced the allies to submission, and 
the treaty of Tilsit was signed on the 7th of July. 
Now that Napoleon had obtained one ^at point, 
the acknowledgment of his title by Russia, till then 
the only recusant on the continent, he began to 
forget his faithful soldiers the Pol^s. He was per* 
haps as apprehensive of a continuation of the war 
with Russia as Alexander himself, after the severe 
specimens h^ had seen of Russian fighting at Eylau 
and Friedland. He also professed a great esteem 
for the Russian emperor, ahd far from raising ob- 
stacles or expressing a wish for concessions, he 
^ve up the district of Bialystok to the empire. It 
is also stated, on good authority, that Napoleon 
offered to unite Prussian Poland to the Russian em- 
pire, on condition that Alexander would agree to his 
continental system.* As the views of Russia did 

* ** He «<«d not senile to propoM the reanion of Waratw and ProA* 
•tan Poland to the empire of Russia ; and thoogh all Napoleoo'a parti> 
•au'tete denied and chM^ni doubt on thia pttfoMhl, it is nererthelaw 



not entirely ooidcide vi^h Ills wuties».the treaty of 

Tilsii declared that the portion or Poland latQlj 
possessed by Prussia should be fonned into an inde- 
pendent govemment, under the title of the Dutchy 
of Warsaw. It consisted of about 1800 square 
leagues in extent, divided into six departments, 
Posen, Kalisz, Plo^k, Warsaw, Lomza, and Byd- 
goszcz; and the population, amounted to about 
4,000,000. Frederic Aug[ustus, king of Saxony, 
the same whom the constitution of Qie 3d of May 
had called to the throne, was chosen by Napoleon to 
be grand-duke. 

A commission was appointed by Napoleon to draw 
up a constitution for the new dutchy ; and the code 
was presented to the emperor, and approved, oh the 
23d of July, 1807. Slavery was abolished. Two 
legislative chambers were instituted to form a diet* 
The executive power was vested in the king's 
hands. 

On the 20th of November Frederic Augustus 
arrived at Warsaw, and regulated the economy of 
his little dutchy. The pnncipal offices were all 
filled with distinguished Poles, and Prince Joseph 
Poniatowski was at the head of the war department. 
Julian Niemcewicz, the poet, and friend of Kos- 
ciusko, was appointed secretary of state. The 
army was raised to twelve regiments of infantry, 
six of cavsdry, a brigade of artUlery, and the legion 
of the Vistula. It was portioned into three divisions 
under the command of Poniatowski, Zaionczek, and 
DombrowskL 

The first diet was held on the 10th of March, 1809, 
and Ostrowski, formerly treasurer of the crown, 
was chosen marshal. The session was limited to 
fifteen days. Forty-eight millions of fiorins were 
voted for the government. The Code Napoleon was 
also introduced by a great majority. 

tnw that it was made, and I have sinee seen tbe moat antbentie prboAi 
QiiiS—Ogm*ki,yoLiLp.HL 



Scarcely liad Ac diet finished its labbtiiis, wtoi 
Austria declared war against France on the 6Ui of 
April. The Archduke Ferdinand, with above 30,000 
men, entered the dutchy by Konskie without aky 
preliminaries, and on the 15th« Poniatowski received 
a letter from him stating the views of Austria. But 
the prince was not disposed to listen to such repre- 
sentations ; but put himself at the head Of about 
' 10,000 itodpB and marched against the enemy. He 
was attacked at Raszyn, four leagues from Warsaw, 
6n the 19th of April, and made an obstinate stand 
till nightfall, and withdrew in good order. Warsaw, 
whose fortifications were not then very strong, 
coiQ4 not be expected to make a very long resist- 
^ce, and Poniatowski knowing the inutility of en- 
dangermg the city by the feeble resistance of his 
Jittle army, accepted the offer of Ferdinand to have 
an interview on tne 90th of April. The terms agreed 
on were, that the city of Warsaw should be in- 
trusted to the hands of the Austrians, while the 
army was at liberty tq remove where it pleased* 
The archduke exacted obedience in Warsaw by 
planting loaded cannon in the principal streets^ and 
irequiring hostages. 

Prince Poniatowski adopted the bold advice of 
]>ombrowski, to enter Gallicia and rouse their sub- 
ject brethren there to rebellion : insurrection imme- 
diately followed his daring entrance, and on the 14th 
of May he marched into Lublin, On the 19th San- 
domir was taken by assault, and other towns soon 
surrendered. On the S8th of May the Poles en- 
tered Leopol, where the inhabitants embraced their 
Polish brothers with tears of joy. A provisional 
government was instituted at Zamosc, and ^e 
whole of GaUiCia rose up in favour of their brave 
deliverers. 

Dombrowski, wlio with his eoips had been left in 
the dutchy of Warsaw, exerted himself jto raise 
levies against the Austrians. He defeated them ai 



Tlioniy on the 14Ui of May; and following up his 
victory, he drove the enemy towards the frontier. 
Ferdinand, Ending his quarters insjecure, and hearing 
of the reverses in Austria, levied a contribution in 
Warsaw of 40,000 florins, and fled secretly with his 
aid-de-camp, and his troops followed in the night 
of the Ist of June. On the next day Zaionczek and 
his corps entered Warsaw. 

The Emperor of Russia had engaged at the inter- 
view of Erfurth^in 1808, to act in conjunction with 
France, but hacrbeen very tardy in executing his 
promise ; now, however, ^at victory declared against 
the Austrians in Austria as well as Poland, he ordered 
48,000 men into Gallicia, who, however, merely fol- 
lowed in the wake of Poniatowski. The enemy 
retreated, and evacuated Gallicia on all points. 

The dutchy of Warsaw appointed a government 
for thd occupied country ; but orders came from Na- 
poleon to establish a provisional government in his 
name ; which was done, and allegiance sworn to the 
emperor. On the I5th of July Poniatowski entered 
Cracow, and on the 16th was published the armistice 
which Austria had entered into with Napoleon, after 
the battle of Wagram on the 6th of July ; an envoy 
was sent to Napoleon to acquaint him with the events 
of the campaign, and Poniatowski was complimented 
with a sword, and a cross of the legion of honour. 

The treaty of peace was signed at Vienna on the 
14th of October. The Poles were again deceived by 
Napoleon ; only four departments of the conquest, 
Cracow, Radom, Lublin, and Siedlce, were added to 
the dutchy of Warsaw, while the circles of Tamopol 
and Zbazaz were ceded to Russia. The salt mines 
of Wieliczka were to be in common between Austria 
and the dutchy. 

This accession of territory to the dutchy was, how* 
ever, of very beneficial effect to the Polish cause, and 
more perhaps in its tendency than its intimediate 
consequence. It was an earnest to the Poles of future 
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adrancement; and they flattered diemaelYes, that* as 
tiie dutchy of Warsaw was gradually extending, it 
would at length attain the complete growth of th6 
ancient kingdom of Poland, 
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with Austria— 4Jexandei'8 Tjfeatmeiit of the Litlnianiads— Bnssiaii 
iDTaskMi— Napoleon enters Wilna— Nappleon^ Answer to the Poles 
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The year 18 IS was destined to form another Im^ 
portant era in the' annals of the Poles. A small frac* 
tion indeed of the Polish population were restored to 
their rights, but the liberty thus obtained was not thb 
substantial and invaluable blessing for which they 
had fought and bled so many years ; their grand-duke 
was a mere vassal of Napoleon, and the dependence 
of the dutchy on France was iinavoidable, since it 
was too limited^ and its ^resources too contracted, to 
enable it to defend itself. 

It was, at this time, in the most lamentable state 
of wretchedness. "Nothing," says M, de Pradt»* 
" could exceed tiie misery of all clas&es* The army 
was not paid; the officers were in rags; the best 
houses were in ruins ; the greatest lords were coni 
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.peOed to leAve Wanaw, f^HH the want of monefy to 
provide! their tables.** The Poles flattered thenn 
jKlrea^ however, that the grand scale of their mflitaiy 
establishment, so disproportionate to the present 
magnitude ot the dutchy, was a proof that Napoleon 
did not intend to confine his exertions to what had 
already been effected, but meant the dutchy oidy as 
a nucleus for future increments. 

The Poles fancied also that their hopes were about 
to be realized when Buonaparte threatened Russia 
with the invasion of 1812. He took every precaution 
to impress them with the belief that it was his design 
to restote the kingdom of Poland to its former state ; 
and Montalivet, his minister for the home departmenti 
having let fall some hints in public, that such a plan 
jhad never fallen into his views, he commissioned 
Marshal Duroc to remove the bad impression thus 
caused, by making the strongest assurances of Napo* 
Icon's interest in the Poles, and persuading them 
that the remark had been made only to blind the 
Jlussians. 

Napoleon^s determination was by no means formed 
with respect to Poland; on one occasion he inad* 
vertently exposed the insincerity of his promises, by 
owning that nis conduct to that country was ^ merely 
a whim.'* It is certain that he could have had no 
objection to see the kingdom of Poland re-established, 
since it would have formed a strong barrier against 
Russia; but he did not wish to render the rupture 
between himself and Alexander irremediable, as he 
would have done by openly wresting Lithuania from 
him. His desire was* tliat all the movements of. 
Poland miffht seem to proceed from herself. With 
regard to the Austrian share of that kingdom, he had 
made up his mind, in case of the re-establishment of . 
Poland, that it should be restored for an indemnifi*^ 
cation. On .the 14th of March, 1812, he concluded 
a treaty with the court of Vienna, and some of the 
vecret articles -y^exe concerning this businessr Napo-^. 
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)eon guaraatied the possesion of Gallieia to Aiistna, 
even if ike kingdom of Poland were re-established; 
but in that case, ^ if it suited the views of the Em- 
peror of Austria to cede Gallieia in exchange for. 
some lUyiian provinces, the arrangemei^ was to take 
place.'* 

The conduct of the Emperor Alexander to the 
Lithuanians was calculated to make them weigh 
Napoleon's promises and designs with suspicious 
precision before they credited them. They were 
not now, as they once were, happy to catch at the 
most distant gleam of hope, when no misfortune 
could have much aggravated their misery ; but they 
had something to lose by failure, some degree of 
happiness at stake. The good policy of Alexander 
tenaed to make them subjects rather than slaves. 
Their taxes were not raised; their privileges were 
preserved; their laws underwent veiy little change, 
and they had the appointment of most of their officers. 
Alexander expressed the greatest anxiety for their 
welfare ; he established eight governors of Lithuania 
Over the eight divisions, prepared a liberal consti- 
tution for them, and even proposed to raise them into 
a distinct kingdom. He particularly wished the new 
constitution to extend its protection over the serfs. 
*^ Particularly, do not forget the peasants," he said 
to Count Oginski, whom he employed to draw up a 
plan of the laws ; ^ they are the most useful class, 
and your serfs have always been treated like helots.'* 
These words sound strangely in a Russian despot-^ 
mouth, particularly when we remember the state of 
tiie Russian serfs.* Alexander too patronised the 
learned institutions ; and it is a singular fact, that 
the university of Wilna flourished more under the 
dominion of Russia than it had ever before done. 
He ordered public schools to be Instituted dependent 
cm the university, and appropriated their ancient 

* Alexander pretended to ameliorate it by ao oukase; but Tery Utt]# 
fM Mieflt was d«riT«d ftom It. 



fere&iies to the same piDrpose. Not were these ex-^ 
ertions fruitless : Wilna became the scnoum of learned 
men; education was generally diffused; and the 
Lithuanians began to think to whom they were in- 
debted for these good things, and how ** gentle a 
tyraQf^they had found in the Russian despot. 

SeTenl^ thousand Poles marched in the colossal 
army which Buonaparte led against Russia in 1813* 
On the 26th of June the diet of the dutchy of Warsaw 
assembled $ and Prince Adam Czartoryski was ap« 
pointed marshal. The minister of finance^ Thadeus 
Matuszewi^, had been directed by Napoleon to make 
a report of the state of the country on Uus day ; the 
speech was prepared by the Trench ambassador^ 
Pradt, and was deliTered in full diet. At the words^ 
** Shall Poland exist 1 What do I say 1 It does ex-* 
ist,*' one burst of enthusiastic applause prevailed 
among the vast assembly of deputies and spectators. 
The Poles now felt certain that they should see their 
kingdom spring up afresh ; Warsaw was one scene 
of festivity, and the national cockades of blue and 
amaranth were every where exhibited. The ex- 
pressions, *' the kingdom of Poland,** and ^* the body 
of the Polish nation,*' had been introduced into the 
speech by the express orders of Napoleon; and the 
Poles firmly trusted that they would not be vague 
words. The diet decreed a general confederation ; a 
eonfederate council of twelve was appointed, of 
which Prince Czartoryski was president ; and its first 
act was to recall from the Russian service all Poles 
in every capacity, and to declare them absolved from 
their oaths of allegiance to the emperor. The diet- 
ines were convoked to accede to the confederacy, 
which they did unanimously. 

Ih the mean time the French army had entered 
lidnianiat and on the S6th of June Napoleon reached 
Wilna. A deputation, commissioned by the diet to 
wait on him tnere, presented him with an address^ 
Which Was prepared by himself. His answer was 
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mysterious and unsatisfactory. ^ In my situation I 
^ve many interests to conciliate and many duties ta 
perform. If I had reigned at the time of the first, 
second, or third partition of Poland, I would have 
armed all my people to support you. — ^I love your 
nation ; during the last sixteen years I have .seen 
your soldiers at my side in the fields of Italy, as well 
as those of Spain. I applaud all that you have done ; 
I sanction the efforts you wish to make ; I "will do 
every thing in my power to second your resolutions. 
*— I have always used the same language since my 
first appearance in Poland ; I must add here, that I 
have guarantied Austria the integrity of her states, 
and that I cannot authorize any design or step that 
may tend to disturt) her in the peaceable possession 
of the Polish provinces which remain under her 

S^wer. Let Lithuania, Samogitia, Witepsk, Polock, 
ohilow, Yolhynia, the Ukraine, and PodoUa be 
animated with the same spirit which I have wit- 
nessed in Great Poland, and Providence will crown 
with success the purity of your cause ; will reward 
this devotion to your country, which has so much in* 
terested me in your behalf, and has given you so 
many claims to my esteem and protection, on which 
you may depend under all circumstances." 

This evasive speech cooled the ardour of the Poles; 
and most of the Lithuanians who had remained in in- 
decision now felt convinced that nothing was to be 
expected from Napoleon, and that the Russian despot 
was a man of better faith than the military tyrant of 
France. N apoleon's [proclamation on entering Lithu- 
'ania had roused their suspicions, by announcing 
20 his troops that they were now treading on the 
enemy's ground. The soldiers too behaved to the 
inhabitants as enemies, villages were burnt or {dnn- 
dered, the corn cut down green for the horses, mur- 
ders occurred, women were insulted, and Napoleon 
expected that the people who were thus treated would 
leeeive him as a mend. Instead of finding ^ all 
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PolaiM^ M honebaek,'* as he expected, he found that 
many pecple fled at his approach, and that the rest 
eyed him with suspicion* 

The deputies of the kingdom of Poland called on 
the Lithuanians to join me confederacy; and ac- 
cordingly the dietines were convoked for that pur- 
pose on the 15th of August. Napoleon established a 
provisional government at'Wilna, distinct from that 
of the dutchy. It consisted of seven members and a 
secretary-general. They ordered ten regiments to 
be raised, and several rich nobles volunteered their 
fortunes to equip them. Notwithstanding theii" ex- 
ertions, the levies went on slowly; the poapoliU^ 
Mrhich Napoleon had estimated at more than 100,000^ 
decreed him a guard _of h x^our, but only three cava- 
liers followed him.* 

The Polish troops, commanded by Prince Ponia- 
towski, formed the fifth corps of the '*grande arm^e.** 
They distinguished themselves in the battles of Mir, 
Smolensko, Borodino, Kalouga, &c. At length came 
^e dreadful conflagration of Moscow, and the still 
more dreadful retreat. The Poles shared in all its 
horrors, and displayed much vigour at the bloody 
p^sage of the Beresina. On the €d of December 
Buonaparte deserted nis army, and proceeded incog- ^ 
nito to Paris by way of Warsaw. His singular ren- 
counter with the Abb6 de Pradt is WbU known. The 
feeble exertions of the Polish government were of no 
avail, and the appeal of Frederic Augustus raised 
no soldiers. A proclamation was issued at Warsaw 
on the 20th of I>ecember, calling on the Poles to 
join the confederacy. " Rise, heroes of Lanckrona . 
and Czenstochowa !" ran the invocation, but in vain. 
Prince Joseph Poniatowski was appointed com« 
mander-in-chief of the Polish forces, as well as min^ 
ister at war. Nearly 20,000 men still survived the 
Russian campaign. The remains of the ''grande 

• fitfcor^ Hiitaiiv 4b N«patMn •! «• ]• Gnadt Aiiii6«. 
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.afmftft" pasted thsongh WiUn «a tiie 1^ cf Deenpft* 
ber, and the Russians entered oa the following day* 
T^e Emperor Alexander aRived shortly after m§ 
army, and proclaimed a general amnesty to all the 
-Poles who had formerly been under his goyemmenl. 
■Poniatowski reached Warsaw with his coirps on the 
Q&ih of December. He united himself with the Aush 
trian troops commanded by Prince Schwartzenberg, 
and they vacated Warsaw on the 7th of Februarys 
1813, aiid marched towards Cracow, where the Pole9 
oa their antral mustered barely 3000 meii. Dom»> 
Ixrowskiand hiamaU corps accompanied the French 
Army. 

« On Poniatowski^s retreat from Warsaw aU author- 
ity was suspended; the ministerial council withp 
drew to Petrikau, and afterward to Ozenstochow% 
wliere the members dispersed. The Russians «poa 
took possession of the city, having previously pub- 
lisiied an amnest;^. A temporary gofvemvaent was 
immediately institutedy of which tbp president was 



Poniatowdsi remained at Qracow till Mayy. where 
be formed a new corps called that of Craeus. By 
May he augmented his litUe army to nearly 13,009 
men, 5000 of whom were cavalry. This body left 
the Austrian territories, reached Zittau on the 10th 
of June, 1813, and joined Napoleon, who was then 
with his array in Saxony. 

Buonaparte had again taken the field on the 18tb 
of April, 1813, in Saxony, where he was joined by 
Che wreck of the ^ grande arm6e.*' Ponialowski'9 
body sooQ formed the eighth corps. The bathes of 
Dresden^ Ac* were only preparatory to the decisive 
day of Leipzig, the 19th of October. Poniatowski 
wa» ordered to cover the retreat of the Frendi army i 
and the officer whom Buonaqiarte had appoiiited to 
bkwr up the bridge wer the Pleisae, domg so befioi^ 
the time, the renraininff troops were obliged ta 
plunge into ihe streaia &r sat^y, Tbr em^^ion 
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was dteadfiil, and fetal Co the chivalieiia PDnialoviv 
«ki ; after being twice wounded, be rushed into tht 
Btream and sunS: for the lasr time. He had been ap 
pointed marshal of the empire by Buonaparte only 
four days before. Thus ended the glorious but nn^ 
fortunate caseer of this gallant soltSer, who maii^ 
taiaed to the last the proud character Of a patriotie 
Foley and threw a redeeming lustre on the sullied 
name of Poniatowski. 

The surmers of the Polidi army, under the com*- 
mand of Sokobueki, retreated with the Frendi 
BTBXYj and particularly distinguished themselves in 
the battle of Hanau on the Mh of October. Four 
flays aiter this, Buonaparte, hearing that they iur 
tended to return, harsmgu^ the officers on their 
route. ** You have ever acted faithfully to me,'' said 
the sinldBg emperor; ** you would not abandon ma 
wi&out informing me, and you have even promised 
to accompany me as far as the RhinCi-^To-day I 
wish to give you some good advice. Tell me, when 
do you intend to return t — ^Yon are free to go home, 
if you please. Two or three thousand men the lasa, 
brave as you are, will make no difference in my 

The Poles felt that they were bound in honour 
not to desert Napole<Mi merely because his firlory 
was on the wane ; and accordingly accompanied him 
to France. 

After the allies had entered Paris in 1814, Kosci* 
usko, who had been Hving near Fontainebleau, lient 
« letter to the I^perpr Alexander^ on the 9iih of 
April>— 

** Sire ; if from my obscure retreat I dare to addresf 
my petition to a great monarch, a great general, and^ 
above aU, a ^oteetor of humanity,* it is because your 
geaeKMiity and magnaniouty are well l^nown to oiS' 

•Tlitoci]ittiCb«tniiiMl|i|aMlMaiiiiMitt •' 

Cc 
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ttrngamx three fiiToiirsof you: thefirflt \st lo grant 
a general aranesty to the Poles without any reatric-^ 
tiMi, and that the serfs scattered in foreign countries 
may be regarded as free if they return to Qieir homes ; 
the second, that your majesty will proclaim yourself 
king of Poland, with a free constitution approaching 
to that of England, and that you cause schoole to 
be estaUished there for the instruction of the serfs; 
that their servitude be abolished at the end of ten 
years, and that they may enjoy the full possession 
of their property. If my prayers are granted, I wifi 
go in person (though ill) to throw myself at your 
nuifesty's feet to thank you, and to be the first t» 
raider you homage as my sovereign. If my feefol* 
talents could yet be of any utility, I would set out 
instantly to rejoin my fellow-citizens, to serve my 
country and my sovereign widi ho^iour and fidelity 
** My third request, though personal, sire, is near 
my heart and feelings. I have been living fourteen 
yean in the respectaUe house of M. Zeltner, of the 
Swiss nation, formerly ambassador from his country 
to France. I owe him a thousand obligations, bill 
we are both poor, and he has a numerous family. 1 
beg for him an honourable post, either in the new 
Frendi government, or in Poland. He has talents, 
and I vouch for his fidelity under every trial.* 

'' I am, 4to. 

•* KoscnrsKo." 

To this Alexander returned an autograph answer. 

'*I feel great satisfaction, general, in answerinp^ 
your letter. Your wishes shall be accompHshe£ 
With the help of the Almighty, I trust to realize the 
regeneration of the brave and respectable nation to 
^nich you belong. I have made a solemn engage^ 
tnent, and its welfore has always occupi6a my 
tiiougfafs.-^*-How satisfactory it would be to me 

* oaihiMjft. IT. fw m. 
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general, to see you my helpnmte n ike accomplisli* 
ment of these salutary labours ! Your name, your 
character, your talents, will be my best support. 
^Accept, general, the assurance of all my esteem.* 

** Al^KZANDlR." 

After the treaty of Fontainebleau was signed, 
Dombrowski requested Alexander's permission for 
the Poles to return to their country ; he was told 
that they would march with the Russian army, and 
on their arrival at Warsaw, would be at liberty to 
leave the service or continue in it. The grand-duke 
Constantine, Alexander's brother, was appointed their 
commander-in-chief. They entered Posen on the 
S5th of August, 1814. On their route they passed by 
Nancy in Lorraine, where the remains of Stanislas 
Leszczynski, one of their favourite monarchs, were 
deposited; and performed, a ^funeral ceremony over 
his tomb in the church of Bonsecours. Sokolnicki 
delivered an oration on this interesting occasion.f 

A few days after Alexander's return to Petersburg 
in July, 1814, he gave an audience to the deputies 

* Koccinsko again wrote to Alexander at Vienna, on the lOch of Jane, 
1S15. He found that Lithuania waa not to participate in the adrantages 
o€ a constitution, and he says, <* One anxiety only troubles my soul and 
my joy. I was born a Lithuanian, sire, and I have only a few years to 
Ure ; n^yertheless, the veil of fliturity still covers the destinies of my 
native land, and of so many pnjyiuces of my country. I cannot Aurget 
the magnanimous promiaes -which your imperial majesty has deifmed 
to make verbally to me and to several of my compatriots." To this no 
Biifwer was returned, and Kosdnsko felt certain that his apprehensions 
^ere well founded, and on the ISth of June he announces his intentioii 
of retiring to Switzerland This Resign he soon put into execution, and 
ynat to reside at Soleure, fliers he ended l^s glorious life on the 16th 
of October, 1817. His corpse is deposited in the cathedral of Craoow, . 
to the same chapel where Sobleski and Joseph Poniatowski had been 
UiA beflare him ; and on the summit of the artificial mountain, Bronis- 
lawk, national gratitude has erected a oMniuinent to hia lnunortal 
memory. 

t "These,** said the orator, "are the wrecks of the numerous pha- 
lanxes raised and reproduced as by enchantment, and which that Polish 
Bayard (Joseph Ponii^wski) has so mfmy ^nes eondooled to vioiiNry : 
these are the precious remaiiui of a troop which he formed for glory ;' 
these are warriors covered with honourable sGani» 4Ee.'*— 0ea GIBavrw 
Ctkoiitoa de jltaoislas, dec.— Hist, par Mdme. da Bt. OiKii. i 
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•f the Lithnudaii goyernments, and eonSludled Ids 
address to them with these words, ** Tell your con* 
stituents that all is forgotten and pardoned, and that 
Ihey must not haye any doubt of the interest that I 
feet for them and the desire I haye to see them happy 
and oontent.** 

The fate of the Poles was now an object of solici- 
tude to eyery liberal mind in Europe, and the consul- 
tations of the congress of Vienna were watched with 
the greatest impatience. The same feeling which 
leagued the allies against the usurpation oi Buona- 
parte bound them to atone for iheir own sins in that ' 
way towards the Poles, by restoring to them their 
independence. " The ayowed principle of the srand 
confederacy which has so recently deliyered the 
world was, that all should be united for the protec- 
tion of all,->-that the independence of each state 
should be secured by the combination of its neigh- 
bours, — and that henceforth they alone should be put 
in Jeopardy who attempted to yiolate that mutual 
paction of defence by which all were defended. — Is 
It not natural in sucn a moment to look for the res- 
toration of Poland f ** £yen the allies had no re^aoa 
to make the Poles* allegiance to Napoleon an objec- 
tion to their re-establishment, since that charge was 
equally applicable to themselyes ; Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia haying all, at different times, been accessa- 
ries to his schemes.! 

On the 3d of May, 1815, the conspress of Yieima 
decided the fate of Poland. The fifth article of the 
treaty between Russia and Austria declared that the 
dutchy of Warsaw should be formed bto a kingdom, 
to be united to the crown pf Russia, but should eijjpy 
a separate constitution and administration. Tne 
portion of Eastern Gallicia which had formed part 

^Bw u aitieto on Fokuid In tiie Edtnlmnh B«ff«w of Beptvnitor, 
1814. 

t Am Jm Appeal to tlw AIUm and Um Eoi^Uab Ntttloo on beliair af 
raaad, 1814. 
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.of the dxtj^y was aow ceded toAJOStiia, lus well ttt 
the salt mines of Wieliczka. CracoWy with its terri- 
tory, was created iqto a republic with a distinet con- 
stitution,* under the protection of the three powers. 
A portion of the dutchy was also given to Prussia 
.under Hie. title of the grand-^ntchv of Posnania. Ik 
was also added, ^* that the Polish ni^eets of thr 
respective powers ehoidd obtain a representation and 
national institutions, regulated by the mode of politi- 
cal existence which each of uie governments to 
which they belong shall think usefl^ and proper to 
be granted." 

On the 25th of May Alexander issued a proclama- 
tion, and on the 20th of June he was proclaimed 
King of Poland at Warsaw. All the authorities 
repaired to the cathedral, and took the oath of alle* 
giance to the new king^ The administration con« 
tinned in the hands of the provisional government 
until the constitution was framed. Alexander had 
previously appointed a commission at which Count 
Ostrowski presided for this purpose. The emperor 
himself arrived at Warsaw in November, 1815, where 
he was received with the greatest acclamations* 
Medals of the emperor were struck with the inscrip* 
tion Urnii nobis reatiiuU rem. On the 24th of Decem- 
ber, 1815, the new constitution was completed ; it was 
very similar to the constitution of the dd of May ; 
and the principal articles were as follows : — --' 

The government consists of three states, namely^ 
the king, and an upper and lower house of parliament 
The executive power is vested in the king and hi 
officers. The monarch is to be hereditary; he de- 
clares war, appoints the senators, ministers, counsel- 
lors of state, bishops, &c., convokes, prorogues, or 
dissolves parliament. The king may appoint a lieu- 
tenant, who must either be a member of the royal 
Oamily or a Pole. The king, or his lieutenant, is 

* TUf nay b« ■•» in Oginaki, vkA. i% p. IM. 

Cc» 
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>anl8ted W s Mate ^tmefl, oontfiirtlii^ ofvlhe miiiiflr^ 
lers of aondiiistTatian ex <^cio, and counsellaTSy 
wlram the king^ may chooee to appoint. The minis- 
lerial adminittration is divided into five departments : 

Ist The department of pabtic education, 
jl dd. Judicial d^Nurtment, chocflen from the mem^ 
^)en of the si^veme tribunal. 
- 3d. Home and police dqiartment. 

4th. War department. 

5ith. Finance department. 
• Each of these, departments ia undftr the control of 
a minister. 

llie ministera are responsible for any act or de« 
erae contrary to the constituticm. 

The king and the two houses of pailiament foim 
the legrisfaitiTe authority. The senate, or um)er house* 
consists of princes of the blood-royal, bishops, pala* 
tinesy and castellans. Their of&ce is for life, and 
they are appointed by the king. The senate, how<> 
ever, presents two candidates for a Tacancy, and the 
choice rests with. the monarch. A senator is re- 
quired to pay taxes to the amount of 18,000 Polish 
iknins. The number is nerer to exceed half of that 
of the lower house. 

The lower house ccmsists of seventy-seven mem« 
bets, to be elected by the nobles in the dietines, one 
foe each district, and fifty-one members elected by 
the commons. The qualifications for a member arei 
^t he must be of the age of thirty years, and pay 
annual taxes to the amount of 100 Polish dorms* 
Every member vacates his seat by accepting a civil 
or mUitary office. The electors among the commons 
are landikolders, manufai^urers, and those having a 
stock or capital to the amount of lOyOOO florins, all 
curates and vicars, professors, public teachers, ^c, 
all artists distinguished for talent, whether in the 
nseful or elegant arts. . . . 

The diet is to meet every second year at Warsaw* 
and to sit thi][ty days» All motiona are decided by a 
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fii4difty'«r rotes, a&d a bin pasMd in OM haom i» 
to be then forwarded to the other. All money bilLs 
must be read in the lower house first* The king'« 
consent is necessary to every biU. 

The snj^Mes were to be voted every font yeanu 

Religious toleration was eoarantied, as well as the 
liberty of the press;* and no p^son was > to be 
punisned without the eanctiou of the laws* 

The emperor appointed the Polish veteran Zai<Mi» 
Gzek his lord-lieutenant* 

• Such was the constitution to be enjoyed by 
4,000)000 of the Polish nation. The other portions 
of Poland, Polish Prussia, Lithuania, Gallicia, and 
the republic of Cracow, were not, in appearancef 
eqoally fortunate. The congress of Vienna promised 
constitutional charters to each of them, but the 
cromise has been kept only in letter. The grand* 
dfltohy of Posnania was granted a diet by Prussia in 
I82d; it meets every second year^ Their privilege 
consists in making representsuions to the kmg, who 
teserves the right of decision. Most of the offices 
|are held by Germans, although the diet obtained si 
piomise that Poles sliould be eligible. Gallicia also 
has a <^t which sits every year at Leopol for three 
days, to receive the orders of government. 
' Lithuania formed a distinct province, governed by 
tke ancient laws, modified by the emperor's edicts. 
it is supposed that Alexander desired to unite it to 
the kingdom of Poland ; but his intention was not 
executed. It was divided into three governments^ 
Wilna, Grodno, and Minsk, and governed by Lithua** 
man nobles. The magistrates were appointed by the 
dietines. 

The first constitutional diet of the kingdom of 
Poland was held in 1818. The emperor opened it in 
person on the 15th of March. One of the remarks 
made in his speech was certainly true.--^* Notwith^ 

' • Tbe firiUmlng iwtrifiCion is Added to tUa 8rticIe.p~>*'Tb» law wiU 
■ppoiattlMniMiUiordieckiiigitSBbittei." , 
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standinf my effratB»periiaiM, all the erils 3m have 
had to groan under are not yet repaired. Such ia the 
nature of things, good can only be effected slowly, 
and perfection is inaccessible to human nature.** 

Soon did the fine professions' of Alexander begia 
to prove delusive; the authorities commenced by 
trespassing on the pale of the constitution. So 
closely was Kosciusko's prophecy fulfilled, that it 
•eemed as if his shade were still speaking from the 
tomb. ** From the very first, I foresee a very differ* 
•nt order of things ; that the Russians vrill occupy, 
equally with us, the chief places of government* 
Tliis certainly cannot inspire the Poles with very 
great confidence ; they foresee, not without fear, that 
m time the Polish name will fall into contempt, and 
that the Russians will soon treat us as their sub* 
jects."* The article of the constitution which de- 
clared the liberty of the press was nullified by an 
act of the 31st of July, 1819, and other similar en* 
croachments of power began to be experienced. 

The diet of 1820, however, fought bravely for their 
liberties, and threw out, with a great majority, a bill 
to abolish the responsibility of ministers, one of the 
grand articles of the constitution. They also im- 
peached the two ministers who had signed the ordi- 
nance for the suspension of the Liberty of the press. 

The ministers determined to be revenged for this 
opposition, and squandered three-fourths of the reve- 
nue yearly on the army, so that the remainder was 
barely sufficient to meet the expenses. In conse- 
quence of this, the secretary of state, who was always 
resident with the king, and was now at Petersburg, 
issued a writing, statins that it would be necessary 
to devise a change of &e political existence of Po- 
land if she could not support her government in her 
S resent form. This was soon answered by an abun- 
ant contribution. 
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A state piisoii was soon establiahed At Warfiiaw; 
espi<magre became jpenetal, and prosecutions hnbit*- 
tered the feeling of the F^oles against their tyraatSk 
An ordinance was passed in IdSd, before the as* 
aembly of the diet, and signed by Prince Lnbecki^ 
which abolished the publicity of debate in the diet; 
thus at once destroying one of the important cheeks 
which honesty has upon every species of chicanery.* 

In the same year, on the 1st of December, died 
the Emperor Alexander* King of Poland. Constan- 
tme, the heir-apparent, having resigned his right of 
0oc6essi(m as long back as 1623, and still adhering 
to his determination, his brother Nicholas succeeded 
to the throne. On the 95th of December he issued 
a proclamation to the Polish people, in which he 
promised to preserve the constitution granted bv his 
brother inviolate. " Poles," he says, •* we have 
already declared that our invariable wish is that our 
ffovemment may be only a continuation of that of 
mo emperor and king Alexander I., of glorious 
memoiy} and we declare to you> consequently, that 
the institutions which he has given you shall remain 
without any changes. In pledge, I promise and 
awear before God that I will observe the constitu- 
tional charter, and that I will exert all my care to 
maintain its observation.'^ 
. The conspiracy in Russia broke out on the 26th 
«f December, 1825, and the persons appointed to in« 
Testigate it pretended that its ramifications extended 
to Warsaw. Above 200 persons were arrested in 
Poland and Lithuania, and a commislsion was insti- 

* '^Tbia ▼totatten ynm made by t]ie tdvieo of tbe sworn tmmj of 
Folan4, ttaa ferockwn Nowonle^w, wbo, dnrinf bis long residenoe in Qur. 
eaiMisl, vfm osdy tbe imitator of tbe barbarous Repnin. To account Ibt 
aneb arbitrary conduct tb^ made use, aeeording to tbe Russtaa custom, 
of a diplomatic pretext ; namely, tbe gorenuneBt pretended tbat it wisbed 
- in tbat way lo avoid all indnence over the eloctioas. Tbis motivo, In* 
dedd, was only a trick employed to deceive Eun^, for tbe govemmeat 
Mly fedoabled.'iis ioflosnee."— £a Grtmde Semame 4m Polm»m9, eu 
ffiatoire des Memorablea JounUe* de la tUwAvtion dt Ymmitk, 18SI. 

t Oginski, voL iv. p. 315. 
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toted, wliich is contrary to tlie constitution, to inooiie 
Into ihe affair. It consisted of ten persons, of wnom 
only three were Poles. The only discovenr of the 
inquisition was, that patriotic societies had existed 
in Poland since 1831. Nicholas, however, com- 
menced his reign hy discountenancing this illegal 
commission of inquiry, and referred the investigatioa 
to die senate. Eight of the principal persons accused 
were selected for trial ; hut they were acquitted in 
1838, with only one dissentient voice, that of General 
Vincent Krasinski.* On the 24th of May, 1829, 
Nicholas was crowned at Warsaw.f The sceptre, 
however, was soon to he wrested from his hand* 
The character of guardians of liberal institutions 
was one which was incompatible with Russian feel- 
ings, education, and prejudices, and time soon re« 
moved the flimsy veil of pretence and appearances. 
Russia had before been the guardian of Poland and 
her government; and other Repnins and Saldems 
were still her ministers. Nicholas had told the 
Poles that they must make ** sacrifices f^ but the 
sacrifices which were exacted were beyond endu- 
rance. ** The improvement of the people,** wrote an 
author^ in 1827, **is going on under a most extensive 
system of education ; and while the history of Po-> 
land is present to the minds of Poles, it is impossible 
that a patriotic feeling should not grow up spontane- 
ously.** The patriotic feeling has sprung up, and ir 
would be cruel indeed, if hopes so long deferred, bo* 
now raised so high, were to be again trodden dowz. ^ 



* The clemency of the PoIiBh patriots sared tbe life at tUe mat, 
or the palatines, on liia retamilig to Wan«w with hte reglnMOt OA tiw 
Sd of Deoeraber, 18S0, one of the gloriooi days of the revolaUon. Ho 
was praseired by Scembeck from paying the penalty of his Inkewam. 
I, and ML on his knees protesttngt hb 



fUdus devotion to the pitb.le 
saa«e.~lis Grande Semame du Potbnaii. 
' t In Le Constitationnel of tbe 18tb of May, 1890, will be foond a 
onions article concerning this coronation. "^ 

t Praclamaiioii of the Sfich of DeoenAer, 18S9. **Ald0B 
des saerillees." 
i Bowling, Spsefmens of Polish FMa. 
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Bnt we expect better things; it is to be tnisted, for 

the credit of humanity in the 19th century, that the 
crime of a Catharine, the treachery of a Frederic 
William, and the hypocrisy of a Maria Theresa shall 
no longer succeed ; but {hat, on the contrary, the 
•• proud Poles" will go forth to victory with, at least, 
the prayers and good wishes of all but their despots i 
and that true liberty, so long a stranger to this brave 
nation, may forget her preelections as a " mountain 
nvrnph,** and ts&e up her abode once more in th« 
phuns of Poland 
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k NARRATIVE OF RECENT EVENTS, ETC. 



[Bxtneted ttom the MeCropoUtan Magazine, |Co^ L» Mityi 1811,] 



Prellininaiy Viewa— Hw Grand-diike CoMtanfiin^a BartmriCies— Politi- 
cal Pweca t ioiiB Caae of Bf^jor LolufliiMld— BeTolation of 1830— 
Attack on Conatantine'a Palace— Escape of Ck)ostantine— Rise <^ tbo 
Bngineen and Studenta— Polish Troqwioin the Patriots— CfalepicU 
qvfNii&tedlHetater; T***g"* ***** fi«www»«ii^ or th^ ^w^y *** onmjtMtf^i, 

Amid the varied conflicts of opinions among man- 
kind, there are fortunately a few points on which 
there appears to be no possibility of the slightest 
discrepancy. And in the foremost rank of these 
may be placed the gross violation of any natural 
right, either in the case of an individual or a nation, 
under the cloak of expediency. In such cases right 
feelings unconsciously give the first impulse, and 
this is eventually confirmed l^ the sober dictates of 
deliberate reason. It is in this way that, we appre- 
hend, the wrongs of Poland have excited so general 
an interest among mankind; have called forth 
such unqualified indignation against the partitioning 
powers, and sueh sympathy for her sufferings. Yet 
It may seem strange, amid such general sympathy, 
' that no effort should have been made to save the 
devoted land of heroes. The truth is, that, notwith- 
standing this universal influence, nothing could be 
done to remedy the evil. The partitions occurred 
when all Europe was engrossed with internal affiurs; 
sad, under these circumstances, to dictate to the 
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tluree most poweifuLiiatioiisiil £i»op6 waftlmpraeti- 
caide ; »nd the chaace of attainisg the KAject by 
friendly negotiations, when the a^oond c9Me afose^ 
was comfdately destroyed by the deatrdctive tonvnt 
of the French revolution, which, in its rnthless pio- 
gress^ threatened the atanihilalion of society, and 
menaced with complete extinetion-everr institution* 
however sacred and useful, if opposed to its wild 
career. By such means, those most deeply inter- 
ested in resisting the very principles of the Polish 
spoliation were driven (in self^-defence) to league 
with her spoliators; and thi» their power of vindi- 
cating her rights was suspended by the paramount 
necessity of opposing similar principles, operating on 
a more extended sphere. It was in vain, it could be 
clearly demonstrated, that the partition of Poland 
afforded a precedent, no less than the fraudulent con- 
quest of Silesia, for any act of political robbery; for 
at that very moment cltcumstaiu^es rendered it a 
superior consideration to check the spread of the 
Bxample. Thus, unnoticed, Poland would have re«> 
mained unconscious of the enthusiastic interest ex* 
cited by her fate, had not the fervid eloquence of 
the poet and the orator occasionally betrayed feel- 
ings of indignant sjonpathy, and shotved that, though 
the flame was smouldering the fire was unextin* 
guished, and that it might afterward burst forth in 
one glorious .Uase. At last a ray of hope gleamed 
on Poiish patriotisln. In 1806 Napoleon, thenr 'm the 
foil splendour of his gloryi proposed the restoratioa 
of the kingdom of Poland. With the political events 
and considerationB that influenced this extraordinary 
man, we have at present nothing to do, further than 
to state the historical fact that £e. visions which had 
l^ed befote the eyes of the delighted Poles passed 
away, that there was no reatoration of the kingdom 
of Poland, and that all their highly'>wronght expecta* 
liotts terminated in the ereotioii of the dutchy o# 
•Warsaw in 1807. Politick distraetioiporovdedfafll 

Dd 
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vp&a. eaoii other, and at last the dntcliy of Wnai^ 
fell into the hands of the TictcNrioiis Russians after 
that campaign wluch cast Napoleon from the odious 
and unenviable rank of dictator of the destinies of 
eontinental Europe. 

T^e negotiations which commenced witii the 
down£idl of Napolebn, and were comi^eted b)r the 
treaty of Paris in 1814, necessaritjT embifoced the 
•future condition of Poland, which, though then 
«cenpied by the Russian troops, had, from preTiouB 
eession to France, become a fit subject of arranges 
•meDt, not for the eventual benecftt of Russia alone, 
.iMit for ^at of the entire Eurooean commonwealth. 
At that period the Emperor Alexander displayed a 
spirit of liberality, which appeared to have owed its 
origin to various circumertanoes. Madame de Sta^ 
has well delineated his moral clfturacter, by saying 
tluLt he was ** an accident,"-Hthe mete creature of 
circumstances. Tlius, on his return from witnessing 
the prosperity of this countiy, he was so enamoured 
of free institutions, that he ordained the establish^ 
ment of 'trial by jury* throughout Poland, within 
six months. In this he was carried away by mere 
impulse, without the slightest regard to the fitness 
or unfitness of the institution (however admirakble in 
some situations) to the wants, habits, and even pre-* 
Ju<]^ces of the people among whom he proposed to 
naturalize it. There were, however, in additi<^ 
some important eonsideralions which may not ha^ 
been wimout weight in producing » concession ii 
fevour of Poland. 

Throughout all the inverses of Napoleon^ even 
when deserted by his dearest connexions,^ the Poleis 
remained fai^ful, and never faltered from thei^ 
allegiance. Such chtvafoous devotion (Stained for 
the gallant DcMnbrowi^ and his band of heioes sr 
£iivourable capitulation. But it was inccmipatible 
with the policy of the restored French govemmmif 
to retain in the centrs oi France OMn so- de^^ 
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ploi^^[0d to tbeir mumecemM lital. The Pol(% 
koWeyer^ refused to return to their natiTe land with*' 
outiputi assurance that their national independence 
should be recognised. Alexander also knew that 
the tenure by which a Ru^ian throne is held is 
somewhat frail, and appreciating the fidelity of the 
Poles, sought to secure their devotion by conferring 
the boon most ardently desired; and, as the first 
mark of faTour* he conferred his brother Constantine 
upon them as the commander-in-chief. It is probable 
that each of the enumerated circumstances had an 
influence on the empeit>r's mind, while the whole 
determined him to re-erect the kingdom of Poland, 
in opposition to his first intention of annexing his 
recent emiquest to Russia as a dependent province. 

Austria; at this time animated, in all human proba- 
iMiity^ l^ Jeaioni^ of her great rival, favoured the 
scheme, and even offered to sacrifice a part of her 
Own dominions. » 

France was decidedly favouriable ; while the British 
gpvemment advocated the same cause, from con- 
sidering the future kingdom a rampart against Rus- 
sian aggression* THis view was communicated to 
the congress of Vienna by Lord Castlerea^, in 1815, 
and he urged the restoration of the kingdom of 
Poland so energetically, that his view was adopted, 
and the hope was reanimated that the days of 
Sobieski might again be revived. 

The rapidity with which this decision was made 
probably owed much to the return of Napoleon from 
Elba, which rendered it imperative that Polish parti- 
sanship should not swell the ranks of the invader. 
It was accordingly decided, that the grand'^utchy 
of Warsaw should be attached to the empire of 
Russia under the name of the kingdom of Poland, 
and that it should be governed by separate institu- 
tiohs. The treaty of Vienna contains on this point 
the following article : — 

** The dtttehy of Warsaw, with ^e ezeeption of 
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diflpoeed of by the foUowiiiff aittclesy U united to 
Rmria. M JtctU be irreoocMy btnmdt^tke Rwgwm 
empire by iUcmttUiUum^ to be enjoyed by hie msQeety 
^e emperor of tdl the Ruesias* his hein^ and 8iicoe»» 
•on for erer." 

ThUfl it was established^ that by the eoiistitutioQ 
alone the two sovereignties were united under ooo 
liead. It is curious to remark the opinions of the 
Emperor Alexander himself on this point, as dis- 
I^yed in a letter from him* dated Vienna^ 30th of 
AiMiU IBl^ to Count Ostrowski, the president of the 
Polish senate.*— 

^ President of the senate, Count Ostrowski,^' 

'^ It is with peculiar satisfaetion that I umounee 
to 3rou, that the destiny of your country is about to 
be fixed by die concunence of all Aie powers assem* 
bled at the congress of Vienna. 

*^ The kingdom of Poland shall be united to the 
empire of Russia by the title of its own constitution, 
on which I am desirous of founding the happiness of 
the counti^. If the great interests inTolved in gene* 
1^1 tranquillity have not permitted all the Poles to be 
united under one sceptre, I have at least mideavoured 
to the uttermost of my power to soften the hardships 
pf their separation, and eyery where to obtain for 
them, as far as practicable, the enjoyments of their 
nationality.*' lliis was published according to aa 
authority givoi by the emperor to the court. 

Thus a part of Poland was reestablished as a 
separate state, by the act of all the powers of Europe ; 
fmd although the Emperor of Russia was to be king 
of Poland, still the independence and separate exist* 
ence of the kingdom were peifect We shall here* 
after see how consistently these principles have beeQ 
maintained. 

From Uie time of the first re-establishment of the 
kingdom until 1820, the affairs of Poland went oi| 
mfiwreiitly ia eonfaimtty with the constitution; but 
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ihm were perpetttal breaehes of tbat formal eniily 
until the SjMmish revolution burst forth : then the in- 
trigues of Austria, and the apprehension entertained 
by Alexander himself of military revolution, led to 
ihe establishment of the sadly-misnamed Holy Alli- 
ance, and an attempt was made to suppress entirely 
in Poland the spirit of nations^ independence, which 
at one time, if not actually fostered, had been cheered 
by the smOes of the autocrat. * 

The Count Zaionczek, a Pole, was nominally the 
king^s lieutenant, but the real power was invested in 
the grand-duke Cdnstantine, who held the appoint- 
ment of commander-in-chief of the army. This pei^ 
sonage, who has played so conspicuous a part in the 
affairs of Poland, is worthy of something more than 
a mere passing notice. Though possessed of very 
considerable talents, he is, in fact, an untamed tiger, 
giving way oh all occasions to the most violent 
paroxysms of temper. He has a deep sense of the 
rights of his order, and holds the feelings of every 
oAer class of human beings as absolutely nauffht. So 
soon, therefore, as he found that his imperial brother 
was BO longer the liberal patron of constitutional 
rights, he gave the most unrestrained license to his 
capricious and violent injustice. A few instances 
are better Uiaa general assertion : — ^A most opulent 
and respectam man named Woloski, the principal 
brewer of Warsaw, had, through some of his peoploi 
without his own knowledge, hired as a servant in his 
establishment a Russian deserter. The offender was 
detected, and proof of innocence on the part of his 
employer being disallowed, the grand-duke, by hur 
individual decree, ordered this respectable individual 
§b be fettered, and in that condiuon he was comw 
pelled to work with a wheelbarrow in the publio 
streets ! His daughter, an amiable young lady, ven* 
tared to appeal to the mercy of the grand-duke in 
behalf of her parent; and the unmanly monster 
kicked her down staurs, vaixig at the same time the: 

Dd3 
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met tlHMPfa hngtiay > Intbatamewssrybeeaasad 
two Polish officers to be seized in the dead of ni^t, 
and without triaL or even aecusatioDt sent them to 
Russia. Some of the publishers of Warsaw haTin; 
incurred his displeasure, he sent soldiers in the 
middle of the night to break up the presses and to 
destroy the types* Taxes were levied without eon- 
tidting the diet; and when a distinguished memberf 
tfiemoyewski, protested against su^ proceedings^ 
be was arrested and sent to his country^houae under 
tiie chngfi of Cossackss who kept him there for ten 
years, notwithstanding the m<>aX urgent affairs that 
ie<piired his attention elsewhere. Ilie students, too^ 
especially at Wilna, were persecuted and harassed 
by a BUMt notorious person* named Nowozibsofl^ 
who succeeded Prince A4am Czartoryski as curator 
of the universitiea. This fit tool in Constantine's 
hands displayed on CTcry occasion the most atro* 
eious rapaci^ and an entire absence of common 
humanity. One of the jrichest inhabitants of Lithua- 
nia had been arrested at the instance of this modem 
Sejanus ; but 15,000 ducats, or 7000/. sterling, effected 
his liberation. His most infamous act, if it be pos* 
■ibie to give any pre-eminence in acts all most pre* 
•minently wicked, was performed on the following 
occasion : — A. boy of nine years of age* a son of 
Ck^unt Plater, had in the playfulness of childhood 
written in chalk on one of the forms, ** The 3d of May 
for ever T that being the aimiversary of Kosciu^o^s 
constitution. The fact was discovered by some of 
the kmumerable spies, employed even among these 
infhnts, to Nowosolzoff, who instituted an inquiry 
among the boys-^not one would betray poor Plater t 
they wei? all ordered to be flogged with the utmo^ 
severity! The unhai^y offender declared that he 
had written the offensive words. The grand-duke 
eondemned him to be a soldier for life, incapaUie el 
advancement in the army; and when his mother 
tlaew^isnelf before his caniage to impkne for giv«# 
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wm$ for her wvstehad duldyhe tpttmod ber lilw « 
dog with his foot I 

£very one possessed of the means nuturally fled 
from sach unheard-of tyranny, and* amonff other% 
SL highly accompliahed gentleman, who sought refuge 
in London. Constantine sent an emissary after himp 
in the foolish belief that he could carry him off. The 
emissary soon discovered the folly of his errand, and 
returned, to the great chagrin of his master. 

Shaving the heads of femaks who displeased him 
was a common occurrence; and, on one ooeasioOt 
four soldiers were severely punished because thejr 
abstained from carrying such an order into effect, aa 
Ihey found it impossible to do so without using per- 
sonal violence. Tarring and feathering the shaved 
heads of the offenders was also a favourite reorea^ 
lion of the commander*in«chief; whose delight it waa 
to witness these barbarities. 

This career of cruelty and oppression on one oc« 
easion met with a reproof, and the manner ia 
which it was received is too illustrative of the grand«> 
duke^s character not to be recorded : Among other 
subjects of his oppression was a Polish officer of 
rank, who was confined in a foul dungeon placsed 
under a common sewer. There the unhappy maa 
was wasting away in a noisome and pestilential at* 
mosphere. This happened to reach the ears of one 
of those men who do honour to their high callingr^ 
a bold, intrepid priest, who considered himself boimdf 
ae the minister of a benevolent Deity, to inteipose* 
and if possible to soften the obdurate heart of the 
^]nrant By the mere accident of receiving permia* 
sion irom the grand-duke Michael, he was admitted 
|» Constantine's presence. He stated the object of 
his visit firmly but respectfully. The graadfduka 
stormed*— the priest declared, that undeterred by: 
menaces he would fulfil what he deemed a para«i 
Qftount duty. Astonished at this, the graaiid u k o 
•prang out of tho wuidowt dedariag that there mnfkt 



a m&Smuk wittfo. The priest was conveyed to a 
oonvent, where he was confined ; but his interference 
edtected BO relief to the individual he sought to serve, 
nor did he obtain any general relaxation* 

While acts of private oppression wese caUing fbrtlt 
all the hatred to Russia which is the birthright of 
every Pole, pplitical tyranny was superadded as if 
it were desif^le to concentrate upon one point the 
entire indignation of a brave and devoted people- 
We have already adverted to the patriotic associa- 
iamiy modelled ahnost after the recommendation oi 
the Emperor Alexander. This association, ibrmed 
by the celebrated General DomlNPOwski, had at first 
a masonic and military character; having, as its 
pliject, mutual good offices among the army. Ita 
existence was perfectly known to Alexander; who 
alleged in his discourses to the diet, and indeed on 
adl occasions, that he could not reunite^ as he^ eapr 
liestly desired, the Polish provinces in actual uni<m 
with Russia, with the revived kingdom, because he 
^uld not discover among them either a Pcdish spirit 
pT a desire to become Poles. He therefore recom-- 
mendcMl Uiat the association formed should extend its 
plijects and become the means of promoting a 
national spirit. Of his intervention abundant proof 
was furnished, in prosecutions on which we shall 
Iwreafter touch. ¥ot a time this recommendation 
was not acted upon; but in 18se it was adopted, 
when unhai^y the causes, as we have already seen, 
which effM^d an entire revolution in the emperor*s 
ftoli^ical views, induced him to denounce the a^soeia- 
lion as treasonable. And for its lEHippressipn, in 
direet violation of the constitution, he appointed a 
military commission, which tried and condemned 
aiviUans without any of the pfescribed formalities ; 
and, as if he were desirous of rendering its proceed-^ 
ines still more odious, he composed it of men of 
infamous character, — Hauke, Bldmer, Komatowskiif 
0haiiluewic2» and others, mere tools of tbe gian4» 
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Mm ; ^Ot in poiirt of focl» iMiied tbe miolMia- 
tiofis, dictated the sestences, «iid pro^idsa for th^or 
4i^ executMHi. One of the most utrociQiis actfi of 
this most atroeioos period is tbe treatment of Major 
LidEaaiiiski* a Polish offieer of high ehavadtor an4 
bianeiess life. He was distinguisbed bf the grandr 
duke, indeed was especially favouredon sll oocaai^si 
but, being a member of the association at the timo 
thatitbecamepaftieularly obnoxious, he was airested* 
smd after some time brought into tiie presence <^ his 
imperious chief; who, addressing him in terms of 
Idndness and. friendship, invited him to repose con* 
lldence in the known attachment he felt for himt 
thus thrown off his guard, the ui^appy man spoko 
with frankness and candour. He was removed to his 
dungeon, tried on his confession to the grand-dake« 
was convicted, and condemned to be deprived of all ^ 
his honours, to chains, and to perpetivd unprison-i ^ 
ment. In compliance with this sentence, he wa* 
conveyed to the fortress of Zamosc, where upwardi 
of a thousand persons similarlv circumstanoedwers 
confined. One of the grand-duke's emissaries wa9 
mtroduced into the prison; he got up a cons^raey 
for ejecting the escape of the prisonevs, aQ4 witho^ 
the privity of the wretched Lukasinski, contrived tei 
procure his nomination as the leader of the eon* 
apirators. Then further persecutions were institnted* 
and for this imputed crime, which, even if real, eoaM 
not be binned by any maii, he was condemned to 
d^ath. This was, however, too humane ; death woiM 
have afforded relief to the wearied sufferer, which 
was not Ihe object of Constantine. It was therefore 
commuted to perpetual imprisonment and a wbkelt 
ipLoooma ! And it was directed that a record should 
be kept for Constantine's especial information of tho 
effect of eadi blow on the wretched victim I Ho* 
manity recoils at recording such atrocity, such ooldf 
faiooded ferocity ; and we should not have ventured 
<m making the stateiaei^ had not the faets beeii 



attested hf doemnents found unongt the papers ci 
the grand-dnke after his preeipitate retreat from 
WaTBaw last Noretnber. To guard against the pos* 
Sibility of reMef or escape^ Lukasinski was altera 
nately confined in a prison in the heart of Warsaw, 
or in the fortress of Goura; aoid he ^as instantly 
temored, if the scene of his actuad s^ferings were 
even suspected. Unfortunately for him, at the 
moment of the insurrection of Warsaw he was at 
Goura ; and although jewels, papers, and other valua- 
bles were left hehind, Lukasinski was too precious not 
to he carried off witti scrupulous care. The actual 
history of hie sufferings would have eontribuCed to 
animate even the most torpid patriotism, when even 
the imperfect statements that are now communicated 
to the English public cannot fail to excite ai disgust 
and detestation for the tyrant, only equalled by the 
sympatiiy for the victim of his persecution. But not* 
withstanding these increasing grounds of dissatis* 
faction, — nay, of deep and unqualified abhorrence,— 
the good sense of the associated regenerators of 
^eir conntry^s-f^eedoni prevailed over their excited 
feelings. Tke ferocity of the unprincipled savage 
but contirmed them in the {mth of duty, and in the 
necessity of the utmost caution. Yet tnus rendered 
eircumspct, Hiey never forgot that these practical 
^lustrations of tyranny imposed upon them addi* 
tional and more urgent duties to their country. 
Under these convictions they restricted their (dera- 
tions to the most narrow limit, and nothing beyond 
Poland and Poles was ever regarded in even a 
roeculative view. Yet, in spite of all this caution ^ on 
tne breaking out of the Russian conspiracy, after ^e 
death of Alexander, in favour of Constantine, in oppo- 
sition to his younger brother the present emperor, 
attempts Were made to connect the Polish associa* 
tkm with the Russian revolt, v 

Under this pretext an immense number of the as- 
poolationy already in bad odour from haying been 
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denomieed by A/ >jEBiider, weie airefl^c^ j The most 
ckoaen viotiixi» were persons eauBent for their raolc^ 
attaiaideitts, virtuesy and patriotiBiB$ not tikftt noisy 
and presumptuous qualhy miscalled patriotisin,- which 
displays itself in idle declanmtion fcnd usdl^ss turbo- 
lenee, but in that silent de'rotion to the best iiiteresti 
of their country^ illustrated by improvlBg its cox^ 
dition and by promoting evety measuife cal<Mated to 
benefit the peoj^. . The iikdividuals so axtested were^ 
declared by an imperial ordinance to be guilty, is 
defiance of an acquittal by the senate^ wl&h alone 
cmild legally inYestigate the charges^ The imperial 
decree then issued^ condernnm^ the accused to imr 
prisonment, exile, and every penalty that unprinci-' 
pled caprice coxdd suggest* in this career of cruninal 
folly a singular step was taken, without the chief 
moyers^ conceiving it possible to produce some most 
important ejects in the sequel. The whole of the' 
alleged offences were published, the defS^iee supf 
pressed ^ but/ as these offences involved only what 
every Pole fdit to be a sacred du^^ the disclosure^ 
produced fresh ardour in the cause^ and led to th« 
establishmeifit of innumerable other associations, aH 
of which condticed mainly to the recent explosioB.^ 

Among the illustrious men there is a gentiiCiQan^ 
BOW in London, whose personal sixQfering may her 
^nsidered a fair examfrile of the systemi puiBue4' 
His career may be described as %o» of pain and 
misery^ His fathei^-^ disiingtushed eham|aon of th» 
Mberties of his country at the |«riod of the last pa]% 
titioft'^'^as expatriated ; being accompanied with his 
wife,- the subject of the present detail was boirn during- 
tiieir fhg^f and was seized with his father's- property 
1^ the goveimmentl Ho Wa& placed with a ww 
who appears to have possessed some <tf the feeling» 
of humanity, for on the death of his own chiU, he' 
leported the ^teaafer to bo dead,- at the same tia»t 
lestoring him . to his parents. Subsequently fo thflr 
oMhlii^mateBl of the dut<^ ol Waisawi^ be etitem 
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^fiMsenrieeof N^iridoiif and served iritMdMiieiion^ 
bat "9788 Uken pAoaer in 1818, und was thuee yewm 
In nriioii. After Ae cession to Russia, and die es^ 
tabiishment of the kmgdom, he wished to reti^ firott 
nulitaiy life; and, after fourteen lefoaals to accept 
Ins Yeiignation, ^e pemission to le^ie was most 
-smmeioiisly gianted* His pertinacity had oikioAe^ 
and his integrity made him a marked man* Accmd^ 
in^ly, on w oocasion of which we speak, he was 
anested (having at that time pieviously spent aboni 
iseven years in Russian prisons), and without condem 
nation i^aced in a daik dangeon, wliere for eleven 
nonths he neither saw the face of man nor the light 
^f day. At the expiiation of that time he, with 
^ethers, was saddenly taken from their cells, thrown 
into common carts, and eonireyed under a bmtiing 
ami to St. Petersburg, wheie he was kepi in rigorous 
eoBtody, until he hw. completed his fourth year of 
addltioiml captivity. Almost at the moment of bB» 
arrest he had been married to a Ibvely and amiaUe 
female : he had no intercourse wi^ hiis family dnrii^ 
his wearisome confinement; and when he returned t^ 
be cheered by domestic affection, he found that he 
had become a fether, but that his wjfe, worn out bf 
her feeUngs, was no longer the beautiful partner of 
Ids iMypes and fears, but an e:diatisted being, dropi»af 
hM into her grave.— She died in two months ! Acts 
like these neeessarilv roused that spirit which has 
i^ce fiq[>okett in the voiceof thmider to die oppresson 
Tlie si!^iessed hidignation buxst forth on tiie detii 
of November, 18^ in ^ following manner :--^e 
]M)ltoe of the grand-dtdte, eter on the atort to rendef 
themselves acceptable to their master, by aifording 
him objects on whi(^ he might wrrak ms ruthless 
pttBSions, i^aMnsd an assoeiaiiMi'for the purpose of 
invottf&g the most respects^le and tetingulslied pat^ 
lions in Poland i and for ihA pni^^ese inveigled a 
ttohnDer of atdent ybuthis |nic aiier Hhei rmaSsenksn^lSk 
^- ^ to attend meetings, esad to uliew patnem 
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^iKioiis. The prime eoiiBpiiiiDjrY citiiAi' tcom iadth 
lence, or a belief that there: might be danger in de* 
vising a •new organization for the atHOoiaSoQ^ used 
that which had been discoyered during the early 
proceedings against the patriots* A dopy of. this 
scheme falling into the hands of some of the mem^* 
bers of the actual associations, excited a suspicioil 
that they had been betrayed; and the recoUection 
of former horrors decided them to take instant 
measures for liberating themselves from their de^ 
testable thraldom. 

Constantine had established a school for the eda>> 
cation of inferior officers, with a view to destroying 
the nationsd character in Ihe army. The numbers at , 
this establishment were at this time 180) of whom 
not more than six or eight were parties to the asso* 
elation* These, however, early in the evening of the 
day already mentioned, went into their barrack, ad* 
dressed their comrades, explained their views, and 
Without a single dissentient, not even exceptinff one 
individual who was sick in bed, they armed uienv^ 
selves, and commenced their operations. 

In order to understand their proceedings it is ne< 
cessary to give a short account of local circumstances* 
The grand-duke, though affecting a reckless couia^ 
on all occasions, did not choose to incur the risk of 
living in the centre of Warsaw, bat established him* 
self at the palace of Belveder in the outskirts of the 
city, having at a short cy»tance the barracks of liiree 
regiments of Russian guards. From some whimsieid 
motive he suiromided the barrack with a wide and 
deep ditch, over which somejvery narrow bridges were 
thrown, so that by boats^it was most convenientiy 
erossed. Constantine had no guaids about his rem* 
dence, but the disguised spiea were so numerous, 
^at iM> stranger could apfiroadi beyond the outer 
gate without interruption. The habits of the grand* 
luke, too, favoured the pkoi of the conspinrters 
His usual orsetiee was to r»e at fbiu^ to appi^ 
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mooftlie troops and in pobyc mtil hiaheoroC 
dinner, which is two in the afternoon; th^i to retire 
to bed* sleep until seven or eight o'clock, then rise 
a|[ain and devote himself to amusement for the eve« 
nmg. The hour chosen for proceeding to his palace^, 
for the purpose of making nim a prisoner to be de- 
tained as a hostage, was seven. At that time 
the young soldiers proceeded to the bridge of 
Sobieski, where the main body posted themselves* 
while a dozen of the most determined pressed for- 
ward to complete their object. They forced their 
way into the palace, where they were first opposed 
lyy the director of the police, one Lubowidizlu, who 
fled on being wounded: next they encountered the 
Aussian General Gendre, a man infamous for his 
crimes ; he was killed in the act of resisting. Lastly* 
when on the point of re^hing the bedchamber of the 
fvand-dnke, who, alanned, luid just risen, the^r were 
stopped by the valet-de-chambre Kochanowski, who 
by elosinff a secret door enabled bis master to escape 
VMhressed through the window. He fled to hm 

Sards, who instantly turned out. Disappointed in 
sir piey, the devoted band rejoined tneir com- 
puiions at the bridge of Sobieski, where they had 
been awaiting the result of the ^zju On finding 
that the first object had failed, they resolved on re- 
taining into tiie city. In doiug tikis it was neces- 
sary to pass close to the barracks, where the soldiers 
were already mounted, but unable to cross the ditck 
from the mcautionary arrangements of the small 
bridges. They could therefore only fire on the 
hostile party, who, from being thus peculiarly situ- 
ated, returned the fire so briskly that they killed 300 
before they retreated, carrying off only one of their 
party wounded. On reaching the city, they instantiy 
libenited every state priscmer, were joined by the 
sd»ol of the engineers and the students of the uni 
vertity. A party entered the only two ^eatres 
qpen, sailing ont <* Woa^n, hone— men, to anns T 
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Both r^isitions were instantaneoinly complied 
with. Tne arsenal was next forced ; and, in one 
hour and a half from the first movement, so electrical 
was the ciy of Hberty, that 40,000 men were in arms. 
The sappers and the fourth Polish regiment declared 
in favour of the insurrection very soon: and by 
eleven o'clock the remainder of the PolicAi troops 
in Warsaw, declaring that their children were too 
deeply compromised to be abandoned, espoused the 
popular cause. On learning this the g^wid-duke feU 
back, forcing two regiments of Polish guards along 
with him. 

Nowozilzoff, the criminal coadjutor of i^e grand* 
duke, from some presentiment ojf danger, had gone 
to St. Petersburg a day before the revolution broke 
out. The functionaries, thus abandoned, to check' 
tiie spread of principles opposed to those of Russian 
policy, invited the most distinguished patriots to Join 
them. These were Czartoryski,* RacbriwiU, Niem« 
eewicz, Chlopicki, Pa9, Kochnowski, and LeleweL 
No good, however, resulted from this heterogeneous 
assemblage ; for, in the hope of accommodation, the 
patriots were induced to allow the grand-duke to 
retire under a convention, when they might have 
captured his entire army. The escape of so detested 
a person and his myrmidons excited great dissatis- 
faction ; but no excess was committed, although the 
exuberance of Joy among the patriot bands pnKiuced 
a thousand extravagant demonstrations of their 
feelines. Disorder might, however, have followed; 
and Chlopicki, a man of stem character and known 
devotion to the cause, declared himself dictator; a 
declaration that was universally satisfactory, from 
the acknowledged qualities of the man. The attempt 
to blend his militaiy duties with political details, m 
the end, proved more than he was equal to* He 
Mimmoned the diet, and seLc negotiators (Prince 
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Ldieeli wai Ifis leaienki) to 8t Petenfaurgv he do* 
nanded uneonftroUed auth(»ity, which ¥raft granted 
with one diseeiitieiit voioe* lexierski fetomed from 
PetevBborg oneiiccesBM ; as the basis of negotiation 
insisted iqKm by the emperor was unconditional snb^ 
mission. Chlopicki, dissatisfied wi& his own faii- 
ne, xetitedt and for two days there was no executive 
power; vet no one breathed a thought of aban- 
doning the cause. The diet then chose RadziwiU 
is commander-in-chief: though bravje* honourable| 
and intellicentp he wanted military experience ; and 
assumed we authority merely to prevent anarchy* 
Chlopicki discharged the functions of the msgor 
general of the ani^y i and the finnce, with the ap- 
proval of all dassesy soiu resigned the supremo 
Tommand to the present generalissiraot 8knynecki, 
who has so noblv vindynited ^is claim to the «id»» 
0iui task imposed 190a 
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NOTE TO PAOX 327. 



Tms iliusfiioas personage, Prince Adam Gzartoiyski* i| 
the eldest son of the kte prince of the same house, and is 
4eecended from' thefisoni^ of Jagellon, the ancient soyo- 
ceigns of Lithaania. His father was long known, not only 
•as a Bohleman of the first tank in Pbland, bat as one of the 
BUMt aeeompfished •eholms in Europe. Such was his repu- 
tation, that at Ihe period of the last vacancy in the throne 
of Polaad, Poniatowski (afterward king) was deputed by the 
diet to propitiate the Empress Cathuine, to second the 
election of Cxartoryski ; but the deputy's handsome form 
found such favour in the licentious eyes of the modem Mes- 
aalina, that he ceased to urge the suH of the diet, and 
zetumed the avowed nominee of his imperial mistress. 
Prince Czartoryski's claims on the throne, popularity, and 
consequent influence rendered him odious to the court of 
St Petersburg ; and when the last act of spoliation was per- 
petrated, his lands were ravaged,, his beautilh! castle of 
Pulawy destroyed, and a sentence of extemunation pro- 
nounced against Mm, unless he would eonsent ta send his 
two sons, one the subject of this notice, and the othet 
Prince Constantino Czartoiyski, as hostages to St Peters- 
burg. To avoid this wtetched alteniatEve, the prince and 
bis prinoess, who still survives, oonsoited to the separation, 
and the two young noblemen were placed under the eye of 
those who were deemed worthy,, by the autocrat, of reform- 
ing their jprinciples. The tfdents dispUyed hf both brothers 
ioon obtamed for them ^e iidmiratloD oif^ie cooit ; and as 
it was of neat importanco to gf^n them over, eveiy mark of 
imperial favour was heaped Upon them by the Empero^ 
Alexander, with whom, from in&acy, they had established 
terms of the utmost £yniliariliv. The eider bratiier held tef 
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a lopf time the poitfoiio of tlie foniga office, aad, in hie 
effieul ci^pacity, accompanied hie imperial master to the 
aeenes of some of his most serious disaetezs. Dnring Na- 
poleon's invasion. Prince Constantino wae in Poland and 
confiding in the integrity of the then master of the destinies 
of Europe and breathing naught but freedom for his 
eoontiy, he joined the banners of the invader, and raised a 
regiment at his own expense to aid in the cause of libera- 
tion. At Smolensk he received a severe wound, from the 
effects of which he has never yet recovered. He resides 
•ft Yiennn. 

The inflaoioe of Prince Adam Ccartoryski proved to be 
idngulariy useful to Poland aAer the downfidl of Napoleon. 
He interposed* and interposed suocesslhlly, between the 
anger of Alexander and his suffering conntry; and, en the 
estaUishment of the kingdom of 'Poland, was appcnnted thb 
enrator of aU the universities, both there and m the incor- 
porated provinces. These duties he seduloaslydieeharged, 
until he was superseded by the notorions Count NovoailaofF. 
From this period he has tivedin retirement, f^^hfiilty per^ 
forming all the duties of private life. Hie promotion of 
agriculture, science in all its branches, and kindly offices 
among mankind ctmstituted his occupations untU recent 
events drew him from his privacy. The first call was made 
hy the Russian fiinctionanes, as stated in the text, for the 
purpose of self-proteetion ; tiie second was that of his de- 
voted country, when a government was essential to success. 
Be was chosen not only one of tiie five members of the 
executive body, but its president, a station which he still 
honourably fiUa* Into his new office he has eanfedafl the 
unostentatious and disinterested virtues that adorned Pu- 
iawy, and there is little doubt that if (and no one suspects 
that such will not he the ease) the independence of Poland 
be lidrly won, the choice of his eountiy will point to lum 
as its sovereign. Having finished ^s aeademieal career at 
the uni^rsi^ of Sdinbuigh, he eariy acquired a strong 
taste for English instibations and for Engmbnen, and ox 
, this he gavesiAstantial piDof by devoting^SfiO/. Sryear to 
the exclusive pnzohase or EngKsh books, nis revenues are 
enennoQs, Jbut his iiberalltv Is nnbonnded ; and as It is a 
lule In his munificent estau^shment to provide liberally for 
*)» iNsailiNi of alLUs dependants, hisaeans are comparai^ 
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Hvefy SMtlletod, hot hu penonal wants aie few ; and that 
he 18 ready to accommodate himself to ciicomstancea was 
well shown by his only observation on hearing of the con« 
fiscation of his large property in Fodolia by Nicholas. 
'* Instead of riding, I must walk ; and instead of sumptuous 
fare, I must dine on buckwheat."* Such is a faint outline 
of this illustrious man's character. Were it only for the 
admirable example of such an individual guiding the reins 
of the government of a devoted people, it is most ardently 
to be hoped that Poland may triumph over her enemies, and 
be raised to that rank from which she was degraded only 
bf th« ikasest of treasons. 

* The Mmmon Ibod of tbe poor. 






APPENDIX. 



Thus following extracts from the Constitution 
given by Alexander to the kingdom of Poland are 
annexed, to show how far the Russians violated the 
laws msule by themselves. Both in letter and in 
spirit, the whole were arbitrarily abrogated. 

PftnksraAL JLKTIOLSS of the C0N8T 1TU T IU NAL 
CHARTER OF POLAND. 

Section i. 

Political Relations of the Kingdom, 

ARTCLI 3. 

The crown of the kingdom of Poland ia^ hereditaiy in oar 
persoiii and that of our descendants^ bein, and socceMors, 
according to the order of succession estabfished for Uie im- 
perial throne of Russia. 

AftTtCLB 8. 

The external political relations of our empire shall M 
common to the kuigdo^i of Poland. 
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SECTION n. 
General Guarantees. 

ASTXCLB 11. 

The Roman Catholic religion, professed by the greatest 
part of the inhabitants, of the kiiMrdom of Poland, shall be 
tiie olyect gf thepecoliar care of the govwmmant, but with- 
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•at deio^tiiif stall from the liberty of other fomu of wor- 
•hip, which, without exception, may be followed, and enjoy 
the protection of goTenunent The difference in Chrietiait 
•ectf makes none in the enjoyment of ami and pcditicai 
xi^ta. 

^ ASTICLI 16. 

The liberty of the, press is gnarantied. The law will 
legnlate the means of repressing its abases. 

▲STICLS 17. 

The law eqnally protects all dtixens, without distinctioik 
as to dass or condition. 

▲STICLB 19. 

No person shall be arrested, bat aoooiding to thelbtms 
and in cases determined by law. 

ABTICLI 21. 

Every individaal arrested shall be brooght, within three 
days at furthest, before a competent tribunal, to be exam- 
ined or judged according to the prescribed forms. If he is 
aoqoitted at the fint iuYestigation, he shall be set at liberty. 

▲ancLB 72, 
In cases determined by law, baUJshall be ^granted. 

▲RTIOLS 29. 

Public employmentSi dvil and military, can only be ez* 
eicised by Poles. 

AvnohM 81. 

The Polish nation shall have, for ever, a national repra* 
sentation ; it shall consist of the king and two chambers. 
The first shall be formed of the senate, the second of depu- 
ties and delegates of the commons. 

SECTION in. 

ABTIOLI 85. 

The government rests in the person of the long. Be 
ttezcises the functions of executive power in afi thefar 
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pienlttide. AU exeeotiye or admiiuBtnlive anthoritj can 
only emanate from him. 

AXTICLS 46. 

AU our snccessors to the kingdom of Poland are bomid 
to be crowned kings of Poland in the capital, according to 
the form which we will establish, and they shall take the 
oath below : 

** I swear and promise, before God and on His gospel, to 
maintain and support the constitutional charter with all my 
power." 

ASTICLK 47. 

AD the king's orders and decrees shall be oountenogned 
by a minister at the head of the department ; and who shall 
bie responsible for every thing that these orders and decreef 
may contain contrary to the constitution and laws. 

CHAPTER n. 

Of the Regency. 

▲RTICLB 68. 

The regent of Russia shall take the same oadi in th* 
presence of the members of the regency of the kingdom. 

CHAFTEH m. 
Of the Lieutenant and Council of State 

ABTICLB 63. 

The council of state, presided over by the king or hi* 
lieutenants, is composed of ministers, state counsellors^ 
master of requests, as well as persons whom it may please 
the king to appoint specially. 

▲BTICLB 66. 

The state cenneil is divided into the coondl of 
tration and the general assembly. 



CHAPTEBIV. 

Cfthe Branches of the AdmmUtratunu 

ABTIOLE 76. 

rke ezecation of the laws shall bs atnisted to .fls di^ 
lerent branches of public admuiistratkA mentioned oeiow } 
namely :—. . ^ 

1. The commission of worship and public education. 

8. The commission of justice, chosen from the memben 
of the supreme tribunal. 
' 3. The commission for the interior and the police. 

4. Commission for war. 

0. Commission for finance and the treasiny. 

These different commissions shall be each presided and 
dfincted by a minister named for that purpose. 

ARTICLK 82. 

The chief minister of the ^dqiartments and the members 
of the commissions of government shall answer and are 
responsible to the high national court for every breach of 
the constitutional charter, laws, or decrees of the king of 
vrhieh they shall be guilty. 

SECTION IV. 

National RepresentaHoiu 

CEAFTERL 

* 

ASTICLB 86. 

The legislative power rests in the person of the king anl 
in thf two chambers of the diet, confonnabfyto the amnge* 
mantaof the article 31. 

JlRticli 67. 

The ordinary diet assembles every two yean al War 
■aw, at the time determined by the kuig*s summons. Th 
■MsionlMtsfhhtyd^M. The king can piarog««,«J|ioQltt 
and diMolve it. 
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ManVmnX* War 

4BTI0tl^98. 

When th6 ^dt do liot'^ote a new bti^t, the otd one ii 
to be in force till next Mstioii. . Kf Tertnelese, the badget 
ceases at the end of four yean, if the diet ia not eoayroMi 
dnring that pexiod. 

AftTiGu or* 

It rests with the* king to lay the notkos oC the oomcil 
«f state befoie the chamber of the senate^ or that ef . fiM 
deputies : exeeptinff the motions about fioai^ la,Wi» yiMk 
must first be carried in the chamber c^ deputies. 

▲BTfOLS lOS. 

Motions are carried by a m^oritj of yote% 

A blH thspim OQl m QM cfaanher CMi|«t btiMdiM by 
mother. 

JLKTICLS lOS. 

If the king fffe* his sancdonb the bill paaies intoi a taw» 
The king oraers the publication in the loesczibed iSafnia.— ^ 
&f the king refuses his sanction, the bQlis void. 

▲tiioiAlM. 

The senate is eomposedsr 

Of nnnces of the Uood, inperial and icgr&l } 

Of bishops; 

Of palatmes; 

Of cutttelkns. 

The number of senators' cannot eiCoeed half the mmter 
of membem and deputies. . 

ABTIOLI 111. 

To be eligibli^ for a candidate to the office of eenatyv* 
sMoe, Of casteOflD, one miuit be lhilty-fiv6 yeats dl^ m 
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pay tazM yesily lo die 9PBoavift:Of 8000 Poluli iIoriii% iod 
unite tbe oondittoqi le^oire^ bj tiie fixed laws. 



CHAPllSR HI 

, .  ' • • ••.•»,■ 

Of the Chamber of Deputies^ 

4 

The elittiitber of dejmtiM is composed, 

1. Of seyeAty-seveh members elected by fihe dietines or 
iws en (bBee' of ttobI.e9, at j&e rate of a member for every' 
distriet; 

S. Of fifty-one represenlatWes of the commons. 

The chamber b presided oy a mars&il chosei^fiKnn the 
■lembeiB and named by. the Jme^. . 

1B«CI.« ISOL 

<'fniameinl»ersef ttnr ehamber of d^aties Temalii in office 
daring six years ; they are renewed m thirds erery'tecond' 
year. Consequently, and for the first time, only one-third 
of t|ie nMonber of the chambers of depptiea will remain' Jn 
ofl&ee, idiJDnng two year% and another thira four yeaVs. The 
Hit of membiprs eoinff out at these pMiods shsJl be fbtmed 
byk*. • , 

ABTIOLa 181. 

To be el^ible to the chamber of deputies, the age of 
thirty years is requisite, Hie enjoyment of civil rights, and 
|o pay taxes of 100 Polishflonnf a year; ^ 

ABtioLE lii; 

^ The king has the right to dissolve the chamber of depo- 
ties. If he makes use of this right, the chafnber separates, 
and the king orders in the course of tw^ months, new 
eieetions of mendbers and deputies. 

, . ,, SECTION V. 

Cf ih$ JuiicUH'Order. 

, ▲*BTICLiB .138.' , . .. , ., 

j^ Th# .judidal oiider Vconstitation^ 



ASTIOLB 144. % 

Justices of the Peace* 

Tben shall be juatices of peaca for all/daaaei of tiw in- 
habitanta. 

ABTIOLE 166. 

An fonner laws and institutiona comtniy to tlie preaent 
mn abrogated. 

Giyen in our rojal castle at Warsaw on the 16-27 Kot, 
1816. 

(Signed) ALEXANDEHEL 
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